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HE election was over in the flat, sunstruck, dumb-aguish, creek-gashed, 

bay-indented parish of Alligatorville, and our fellow-man and brother 

Pompey Howard had carried the day by exactly the majority which his back- 
ers had bet on. 

It does not require much practice with the double-barrelled phrases of the 
English language to hit the idea that our fellow-man and brother was that 
kind of human comrade and fraternal relative which the Indo-European inhab- 
itants of Alligatorville delighted to honor with the title of “ nigger.” 

In complexion he favored the ace of spades, and was not to be put to the 
blush by the ace of clubs. There was no more prospect of his hair getting out 
of curl than there was of its turning into feathers or goldthread or pointe ap- 
pliquée. The bridge of his nose was so far from being an elevation, and was 
on the contrary such an indisputable, monotonous, and even grovelling depres- 
sion, that you could only consider it a bridge by supposing that it had broken 
down and gone to ruin. His lips projected to that degree that he might almost 
have used them as feelers in the dark, or as buffers to deaden a collision; while 
it was possible to imagine a manikin naturalist as standing upon them quite at 
his ease, and measuring with a half-inch pole the breadth of the nostrils above. 
His jaws were so huge, protuberant, and powerful, that a Darwinian might be 
excused for inferring from them that he belonged to a race which not very 
long since got its living by cracking cocoanuts and marrow-bones with its 
teeth. 

This man and brother had been a slave; he was descended from men and 
brethren who had for two hundred years been slaves in a land of strangers; he 
was further descended from men and brethren who for thousands of years 
had been slaves, savages, idolaters, and cannibals on their own native soil. 
Since the hoariest cycle commemorated by history, there had not been a year 
when somebody was not “ getting after” these men and brethren, hunting 
them for the mere artless pleasure of killing them, making them work when 
they didn’t want to, and for purposes which were not to their profit, taking 
their wages out of their hands and their bread out of their mouths, tattooing 
their backs with cat-o’-nine-tails and their shins with boot-toes, and, in short, 
giving them a hard, mean, degrading life of it. On Egyptian granite and in 
Greek and Roman marbles and Venetian canvases, and in more modern pic- 
ture-books, their woolly heads and prognathous jaws and cucumber shins had 
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been painted and sculptured and printed in every attitude and action expres- 
sive of subjugation, servility, poltroonery, helplessness, and ridiculousness. 

At last a benevolent and sagacious bird called the American eagle, moved 
to headlong compassion by a conscience and other circumstances over which 
he had no control, resolved to repay Pompey Howard in one lump for all these 
insults and injuries to himself and his forefathers. 

It said to him in substance: “ You never struck a blow for your liberty, and 
nevertheless you shall have it. You are as ignorant, as heavy-brained, and as 
morally degraded as the vulgarest peasant of the oldest despotism of Europe ; 
nevertheless you shall be a citizen of a great and proud republic, which depends 
for its strength and honor upon the intelligence and virtue of its citizens. You 
never governed even yourself, and have not the slightest knowledge of states- 
manship, nor a conception of right or wrong in politics; nevertheless I con- 
stitute you an elector, with the possibility of being a juror, a dignitary in the 
commonwealth, an executor of justice, and a lawgiver.” 

Having decreed thus much, this most ingenious and far-sighted of all fowls 
that roost on stars, with coats of arms around their necks, sailed cheerfully 
away from the man and brother, leaving him to his own devices. 

Immediately on the departure of the eagle, or whatever posterity may dis- 
cover him to have been, a carpet-bagger sidled up to the new-born elector, and, 
with that guileless smile which Satan wore when he blarneyed Eve, whispered 
to him: **O man and brother, run for office and support my little bill, and you 
shall have more money than you can get by hoeing.” 

Accordingly Pompey Howard, with the carpet-bagger’s guiding fingers on 
his uncertain nose, had run with all his cucumber legs for the position of repre- 
sentative from Alligatorville, and, thanks to the votes of other men and breth- 
ren just as fit for political power as himself, thanks also to the professors of 
ballot-box legerdemain who counted those votes, had come out ahead of all 
competitors. 

The first impulse of the new-fledged legislator was to shake hands with 
half a hundred or so of ragged adherents, and his next to start for his cabin, 
four miles up the spongy and reedy banks of Alligator Creek, with a view to 
supper. In the outskirts of the crowd of electors he met his father, commonly 
known for the last sixty years or so as Uncle Toby, a white-headed, shrunken, 
twisted, and wonderfully wrinkled little man and brother, who barely kept 
himself from dropping upon all fours by holding on with both hands to a long 
stick, and who consequently resembled the orang-outang which one discovers in 
unbelievable illustrations of natural histories. 

‘Hullo, daddy!” shouted Representative Howard. ‘‘ Where was you in the 
votin’? I spected to see you thar a pfittin’ in your ticket for me.” 

** An’ sol did put it in,” squeaked Uncle Toby, with such a grin on his wizened 
face as you may see any day through the bars of a monkey cage. ‘TI stuck it 
in the hole in the Pos’-office. Some boys told me that was the place.” 

“Them boys!” exclaimed the colored member indignantly. ‘ Now that 
ain't far. They jus’ been and come it on the ole man. Now that ticket oughter 
count all the same.” 

* “Certainly, Mr. Howard,” put in a smiling, lurking, corpulent gentleman, 
dressed in frayed and greasy black broadcloth and adorned with suspiciously 
ostentatious jewelry, who was no other than the advisatory carpet-bagger, Mr. 
Jack Hunt. 

_ Mr. Jack Hunt, a late convert from New York city democracy, who had 
come South to make use of the man and brother as the monkey made use of 
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the cat, had no more appearance of being a born fool than Pompey Howard had 
of being a born sage. He possessed about an ounce more of nose, a couple of 
pounds more of brains, and a pound or so less of chops than the newly elected 
lawgiver. In other respects his appearance was not to his advantage, being 
obviously that of a slimy and impudent scoundrel. 

“Certainly that vote must be counted,” went on Mr. Jack Hunt, in a lubri- 
cating voice, fat and warm to sickishness, like machine grease. ‘ We will 
have it in with the others and let it go to help the good cause. Heavens and 
earth !—a vote cast in good faith like that!—of course it must count. But allow 
me to ask, who is your venerable friend?” 

“ Who?—him?” grinned Pompey Howard, who had never before heard 
his father called venerable’ friend, nor seen him bowed to by white folks. 
“ That’s my ole daddy.” 

“ De—light—ed!” smiled Mr. Hunt, seizing and shaking a withered paw 
which looked as if it might have done its chief earthly work in the way of climb- 
ing trees and hanging on to branches. ‘ Very glad to meet you, Mr. Howard. 
I had noticed you frequently before, and wondered who you could be. It gives 
me great pleasure to learn that you are the father of our distinguished repre- 
sentative.” 

By way of answer to this speech Uncle Toby went off into a series of asth- 
matic chucklings and sniggerings, which ended in such a coughing and spas- 
modic wriggling that it seemed as if he would disgorge, shake out, and give up 
whatever ghost there might be in the mummy which served him for a body. 

* Yis, ’'m his daddy,” he said, when he had recovered such gift of speech 
as he possessed, a gift the more easily lost perhaps because his race had not had 
it very many centuries, and because he had been so unfortunately situated in 
life as not to make much intelligent use of it. 

“But my name ain’t Howard,” he added, with another chuckle, which was 
evidently almost too much for a creature in a semi-embalmed condition. “ I’se 
ole Toby Beaumont. Raised by de Beaumonts of Hartland, didn’ ye see? 
IIoo! dey was quality. Pomp yere, he was raised by de Howards. I’m Beau- 
mont, an’ he’s Howard. Dat’s de way it is.” 

Then, backing off from Jack Hunt with several “ curchying ” bows, Uncle 
Toby turned to one of his ancient cronies and muttered scornfully: ‘ Dat’s a 
mighty ignorum man. ‘Pears like he don’ know quality folks, nor didn know 
nothin’ rightly.” 

Obviously he had the contempt for commonplace white people that a rich 
man’s dog has for beggars. Obviously also he took next to no interest in his 
son’s election as representative, and had not the slightest idea that Pompey 
owed him an atom of filial reverence. 

“Come along, Pomp—time to be gittin’ up the Crick,” put in Cesar De- 
launay, a colored neighbor of the colored member. 

«No, no,” objected Mr. Carpet-bagger Hunt, who had by no means fin- 
ished his manipulations of Alligatorville’s favored son. ‘* Don’t go home now, 
Mr. Howard. Come along to the tavern and take a drink over it. I want to 
say something more about that little bill of mine,” he whispered. ‘ Lord bless 
you, man, you're a public character now. Business first, and pleasure after- 
wards. Come along.” 

It was noticeable that, in talking to his Telemachus alone, this carpet-bag- 
ging Mentor dropped the lubricating tone which he used in the hearing of the 
electors, and assumed an air which was half hail-fellowish and half dictatorial, 
not unlike the manner of a jolly policeman in communing with a pickpocket. 
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Not a little against his will, our representative man and brother followed 
his overbearing friend to the Alligatorville Hotel, drank under his benign 
influence a bottle or so of bad spirits, said and repeated and swore that he 
would infallibly vote for his pet enactment, received as earnest of rewards of 
virtue to come a five-dollar greenback, and was put to bed for the night on a 
settee in a state of immoral insensibility. 

Awakening in due time from his slumber, and successively awakening in 
due time from other similar slumbers, he at last awoke on the day when he 
must join his brother legislators. Not having done a lick of work since fame 
had marked him for her own, and being consequently as destitute of cash to 
travel with as his old woman and pickaninnies were of cash to stay at home 
with, he was forced to get his hat checked through tq the State capital at the ex- 
pense of Carpet-bagger Hunt, thereby putting himself under another obligation 
to go for that gentleman’s little bill. 

‘But how’s I to know when your business is comin’ on?” he inquired of 
his banker and adviser, as they smoked together in the second-class car. 

“Oh, I'll be on hand,” promised the member of the lobby. “T’ll give you 
a poke when it’s up. All you've got to do is to sing out, Aye.” 

“T s’pose it’s all right, Mr. Hunt? ” queried Pompey, who judged, from what 
he had learned of his friend's ways, that there was a “ mighty smart chance” 
of its being all wrong. 

“Right? Of course it’s right,” asseverated the carpet-bagging one, opening 
his eyes wide with amazement at the question. ‘* Hain’t you had your five dol- 
lars, and more too? ” 

**Oh, yis, I’ve done had it and done gone spent it,” assented Pomp gloomily. 
“ But what I mean is, there ain’t nothin’ wrong in it—in de bill? ” 

“Certainly there ain’t,” declared Jack Hunt, with the glibness which is a 
well-known characteristic of modesty and virtue—gone to the devil. ‘“ There’s 
nothing to get you in jail,” he continued, not in the least suspecting that a 
nigger could have the slightest spice of conscience. ‘Don’t you be afraid, 
Pomp. Even if there was anything wrong, it’s none of your business. That's 
the Governor’s lookout. It’s his affair to see what’s wrong and to veto it.” 

‘“* Veto it?” puzzled the lawgiver. 

“Yes, veto it; stamp on it; that’s his little biz.” 

«Oh, that’s his biz,” answered Pomp, much relieved. 

“Yes. You go en and vote for what you want; vote for all the party 
measures and all your friends’ measures; vote just as our set of fellers tell 
you. If anything is wrong, the Governor sees to it.” 

Thus educated up to the duties and responsibilities of an American legisla- 
tor—educated, we fear, as a great number of our legislators are, all over this 
land of intelligence and freedom—Pompey Howard arrived in the capital of the 
State which he served and honored. 

Mr. Jack Hunt, or rather, we might appropriately say, Mr. Beelzebub 
Hunt, took lodgings for his Gdme damnée in an unpainted slice of a wooden 
house which looked as if it had been shaved off from some larger building, and 
which had been cut so inconveniently thin that the stairs leading to the 
second story were necessarily on the outside. Imagination could not picture 
a staircase in that representative mansion without also picturing its rooms as 
being hung out of the windows like bird-cages. 

The apartment allotted to the ‘member from Alligatorville had no lock on 
the door, as being just the residence for a legislator whose breeches pockets 
were no temptation to sneak thieves, and whose baggage went into a cotton 
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handkerchief without crowding. It had no curtain and no blinds to its single 
window, which in fact adinitted so little light as not to need those obstructions, 
having been made apparently for one of the palaces of Lilliput. Its floor was 
just as naked as it had been born, possessing not even a fig-leaf of a rug to 
hide its indecency. The only articles of furniture were a cot-bed, a pine washi- 
stand, a rocking-chair with a crick in the back, and a seven-by-nine looking- 
glass which made Pompey’s face twice as broad as it was long. Yet such had 
been the humility of his previous belongings, and so magnificently did this 
wretched cell compare with his rotten log-cabin on Alligator Creek, that it 
seemed to him as if he were entering into the abodes of luxury. 

“There you are!” said Jack Hunt, grinning at the lawgiver’s obvious awe 
of the neuralgic rocking-chair; “I go security for you, and you settle out of 
your salary, when you get it. The room on the front is the den of Father Abel. 
Know the old cock?” 

Pompey, with some vague idea that he was in paradisaical scenes, and that 
Adam and Eve, and perhaps an angel or so, would soon appear to him, “al- 
lowed ” that he did not know Father Abel. 

“«* Daddy Abel,’ they generally call him,” explained Jack Hunt. “He's 
one of your big guns among de cullud breddren,” he continued with a Bowery 
imitation of the negro dialect. ‘ You'll buck against him some morning, and 
you'd better cotton to him. He’s one of my particular bummers, and he won't 
let the silver-grays pull the wool over your eyes. Besides, he’ll show you the 
way to take the gospel ship and sail for the port of Zion,” he added, with a 
chuckle, as if the voyage in question were the most ridiculous adventure imag- 
inable. ‘Now, to come back to business, you'll want some money for your 
feed, and I'll put up ten dollars more on you, and you can pay me when you 
can. That makes fifty so far, don’t it? To-morrow night I'll light on you, 
and take you to the Governor's reception. He gives a big blow-out for the 
members. Oh, don’t you look scared. It’s a free lunch for all, white, and col- 
ored, and semi-colored, and demi-semi-colored; and all you've got to do there 
is to do just what you want to do, eat, drink, smoke, and be sweet on the ladies. 
The Governor pays, and the secret service fund pays the Governor, and every- 
body that votes is welcome to all he can use.” 

With these instructions and encouragements, exit Jack Hunt, whistling 
*“ Jordan am a hard road to trabble, I believe.” 

During the next twenty-four hours Pompey Howard nourished himself 
economically on corn bread and common doings, having an idea that borrow- 
ing of his carpet-bagging Pythias was an expensive mode of getting a living, 
and believing that the fifty dollars so jauntily ciphered up against him should 
really be somewhere about thirty, though the whole financial muddle was much 
beyond his skill in arithmetic. He did not encounter Daddy Abel, though in 
his loneliness he waited for him long in the dark bare hall of the little house, 
and once mustered courage to tap softly at his unpainted and badly bruised 
door. Much of his time he passed in wandering up and down the streets, like 
a dog who has lost his master, or in staring in at the doors of crowded hotels 
which he did not dare to enter. He would have been overjoyed to meet Jack 
Hunt, even though that individual had charged him five dollars for the privi- 
lege and called it ten. If he had known how to write, he would have written 
to his wife; and if he could have found a prayer-meeting, he would have gone 
in and had a nap. 

But during the second evening of this wearisome leisure and grandeur, just 
as this dusky Faust had decided that the joys of office were not comparable to 
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hunting ‘possums or even hoeing sweet potatoes, he was cheered by the arrival 
of his lobbying Mephistopheles. 

“Come along,” said Jack Hunt; ‘it’s nine o’clock, and the Governor has 
gassed up.” 

Pompey, who was getting to bed on the supposition that nothing jovial 
could happen that night, immediately tore on his coat and boots again, and 
hurried after his friend to the gubernatorial mansion, fearful of getting there 
too late. What with walking at the rate of four miles an hour, and speculat- 
ing over the august and alarming mystery to come at the rate of a thousand 
miles a minute, he was absolutely breathless as he ascended the broad granite 
steps and paused before the great oaken door. He was more terrified at the 
idea of entering that palace of lights and luxury than he would have been at 
the prospect of going to jail; and when a sprucely-dressed mulatto waiter 
showed him in and took his hat, he was in a state to offer to brush that conde- 
scending creature’s boots. Glancing down the wide hall and into the spacious 
parlors, he was not so much relieved as amazed at discovering dozens and 


scores, and it seemed to him hundreds, of colored people, some of them as finely: 


attired as the house-servants whom he had been accustomed to see at the doors 
of the white quality, and others as rough and uncouth and boorish as himself, 
but all apparently quite at home. 

“Why! they’s niggers here,” he exclaimed, in his field-hand astonishment. 

“Of course,” laughed Jack Hunt. ‘ Didn’t I tell you so?” 

“Yes, I allow you tole me so,” admitted Pompey. ‘“ But I didn’t think it 
was so, sure.” 

“Come along,” said the carpet-bagger. ‘ Here’s your chum, and I'll intro- 
duce you.” 

They approached a tall, elderly negro, so gaunt in figure, and with such a 
small head, and so sombrely and glossily clad in shining black bombazine, that 
he put Pompey in mind of a turkey-buzzard, more especially as he walked with 
a limp. 

“Father Abel, hold on,” observed Jack Hunt, slapping the back of the bom- 
bazine coat. ‘‘ This is Pomp Howard, the member from Alligatorville. You 
are chums in the same house and ought to be thick with each other. He’s my 
own man, is Howard; I put him in and I bet on him.” 

“T dessay you has good reason to, Mr. Hunt,” responded Father Abel, in- 
specting Pomp’s exterior with a dubitating eye, as though he had frequently 
seen better, and then again had seen worse. ‘I’m exceedingly glad to wel- 
kim him here, an’ hopes for the pleasure of his further acquaintance. And if 
he is tarryin’ in the same edifice with me, I shall be happy to have him in to 
prayers of an evenin’, an’, for that matter, you too, sir.” 

“Oh, he’ll come and take a front ’seat,” guffawed the lobbyist, in a style 
which seemed to say that the prayers were a good joke on Representative 
Iloward, but not a pleasantry with which he proposed to burden his own atten- 
tion. ‘And now, Daddy Abel,” he continued, drawing the reverend gentle- 
man aside, “how about that little bill of mine? What's to be put into the hat 
fur going for it? Come, now, don’t be too hefty on me, Mr. Abel.” 

‘You knows, Mr. Hunt, that I never takes anything for myself,” returned 
Daddy Abel, in an unctuous whisper which was not meant for Pompey How- 
ard’s ears, but which did nevertheless stumble into them, they being of unusual 
length and other dimensions. 

“Oh, I know your style,” grumbled the carpet-bagging innocent, in a tone 
which hinted very plainly, I wish I didn’t. 
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“But they’s a little speck of a mortgage on my sanctuary which weighs 
mightily on my poo’ flock, an’ which I'd like for to git lifted.” 

“Ts it the same mortgage that I lifted last session?” demanded Jack Hunt 
with a look of profound disgust. 

“ Yis—he—he!” rather awkwardly chuckled Daddy Abel. ‘That is,” he 
pursued, resuming his turkey-buzzard solemnity, * it’s the same pile o’ money.” 

“Why, that’s another five hundred dollars,” exclaimed Jack. ‘ Confound 
it, I'd much rather settle squarely with you than have you come this ecclesias- 
tical euchre on me with your blasted old meeting-house mortgage. Come, 
now, Father Abel, I can’t stand it. The hand of the Lord is altogether too 
heavy on me.” 

“IT has my own idees of what’s right an’ decent,” responded Daddy Abel in 
a stubborn, meek voice. ‘I has a character to uphold, you mus’ remember. 
Besides, they’s heaps o’ money in this railroading business o’ yourn. Some 
folks tells me they’s as much as a million in it.” 

“There ain’t,” almost roared and altogether lied Jack Hunt. ‘ There ain’t 
ten thousand dollars in it, nor five thousand. Well, come now, how many can 
you rope in? How many votes?” 

“I think about twenty of the brethring would follow my lead,” muttered 
Daddy Abel. 

* Well, go it then,” grunted the carpet-bagger. ‘I'll let you have the five 
hundred. Give you a check as soon as the bill comes up.” 

As one result of this conversation, Pompey Howard decided that the five dol- 
lars which had been advanced to secure his own vote during the entire session 
must be considered a very incomplete reward of virtue. He had not mustered 
courage, however, to state this conclusion to Mr. Hunt before the latter grap- 
pled him by the elbow with his usual ‘‘ Come along.” 

By this time the member from Alligatorville was a little more at ease than 
when he first entered upon the splendors and marvels of the gubernatorial 
mansion. Nevertheless, the spectacle around him made him open his eyes as 
wide as if he were gazing upon the objects and personages of fairyland. If all 
the colored people present had put on white robes and gone up through the 
ceiling in chariots of fire, they could not have amazed him more than they did 
by the free-and-easy style in which they conducted themselves in this palace, 
and the hail-fellow-well-met air with which they treated white folks. 

He saw one negro whistling; another making certain jovial movements with 
his feet, as if he were about to start off in a dance; another stretched at full 
length along a sofa, with his boots on the silk damask. There were negro gen- 
tlemen walking arm in arm with white ladies, and negro ladies chatting gayly 
with white gentlemen. 

“It’s a rum sight, ain’t it?” smirked Jack Hunt. ‘ And the people are as 
rum as the sight. See that stiff-looking chap, with a long yellow moustache, 
talking to that milk-and-molasses gal over there by the piano? He’s just been 
pardoned out of State prison for cheating the internal revenue. That tall 
bummer, with long black hair and a broken nose, is a professional sport. The 
little chuckle-headed feller who looks so drunk was sent up last spring for 
seven years, but got off for reasons of State. Some of ‘em are such, and some 
of ’em are better, and some of ’em are worse. Don’t you trust any of the 
crowd unless I tell you to. You stick to me and Daddy Abel, or you'll get the 
strap-game played on you, and never see the first dollar for your vote.” 

Listening to such-like gracious tidings and warnings, so well calculated yo 
make a new-hatched legislator a blessing and an ornament to his country, ar 
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sidling meanwhile through the oddly-assorted crowd with the air of a mortal 
walking among elfs and trolls, Pompey came to a side room, the sight of which 
cheered him like the sight of a corner grocery. There was a long table set 
with glasses, bottles, and boxes of cigars, the bottles being of the champagne 
sort and the cigars Havanas. Behind the table were two dandified colored 
gentlemen, who waited on a horde of members and lobbyists in front of it. 
Everybody drank and everybody smoked, and everybody drank and smoked 
all he wanted to. Pompey saw one man and brother take a cigar, light 
it, lounge about the room with his hands behind him, approach the table 
again, lean against it in a guileless way, run a big fist into one of the boxes, 
take out a grab of cigars, stick them into his coat-tail pocket, and resume his 
sauntering. Catching the eye of this self-helpful fellow-creature, Pompey 
could not help going off in a spasmodic snigger, whereupon the fellow-creature 
also sniggered in a shamefaced fashion, and then recovering his self- possession 
winked knowingly. 

“ Walk up and fill up,” said Mentor Hunt, pouring out champagne for his 
Telemachus, and taking a goblet of it. ‘‘ Everything is free, and the Govern- 
or pays, and the State pays him.” 

Pompey had never before drunk champagne, but his lifelong studies in 
whiskey enabled him to master the secret at the first jump, and he irretrieva- 
bly damaged a quart bottle of Mumm’s Imperial. The result was that he soon 
became such a cheerful man and brother that if all the other inhabitants of this 
footstool had been in the same condition it would have been the jolliest foot- 
stool under the canopy. He had some such exhilarating sensations as if every 
curl in his wool were a jewsharp, and all these jewsharps were combined in an 
orchestra which played simultaneously every jig in creation. Things went on 
in his brain in a cross-over-and-down-the-middle style, as if it were the dance- 
room of a sailor boarding-house, and the crew of a frigate had just been paid 
off in the neighborhood. His tongue was loosed, like that of Balaam’s ass, and 
he talked as glibly as that quadruped, though less wisely. He whistled, and 
showed off a step or two of his favorite breakdown, and slapped perfectly un- 
known lawgivers on the shoulder, and laughed like seven thunders uttering 
their voices. 

At last his two million or so of jewsharps revealed to him a message to the 
effect that he ought to walk with a white lady. The Speaker’s wife was that 
evening flirting miscellaneously with the colored members, for the sake of se- 
curing her husband’s reélection to his honorable and lucrative position. So for 
half a minute Pompey Howard promenaded among the stats with the white kid 
glove of a goddess of fashion just touching the sleeve of his slop-shop coat. 

“Have you been presented to the Governor?” asked the Speaker's wife, 
who had sorrowfully acquired a knack of getting rid of people, and who was 
determined to get rid of the member from Alligatorville, if she had to push 
him out of a window. 

‘‘No. Whar is he?” answered Pompey, falling into the trap, though he 
wanted to walk more with the white lady. 

So the Speaker's wife introduced him to the Governor, who shook hands 
with him and beamed on him as if he loved him, and then as quick as light 
ning introduced him to a particular friend of his, whose business it was to tote 
off colored members and dump them at a distance, as if they were so many 
loads of garbage. 

Just as Pompey found himself dumped, the doors of the supper-room were 
thrown open. Immediately there was such a rush as there used to be into the 
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dining halls of American hotels, in the good old times when the gentlemanly 
proprietor always set half a dozen chairs less than were necessary to seat his 
guests. The white members and the colored all ran and rampaged together, 
as if it were understood that the devil had a claim on the hindmost. It was 
like a dam breaking away, and carrying with it an ice flood. The supper- 
room was packed before the first man could swallow a pickled oyster, and the 
crush, particularly around the tables, was enough to make dough of a rhinoce- 
res. Every lawgiver took his brother by the collar, and thrust his elbow under 
his fifth rib, and did fgr him. 

Then came such a laying on of hands and such a devouring, as if all the 
hungry giants of nursery rhyme had been let loose on His Excellency’s feed. 
Honorable gentlemen ladled up jellies and raked in cakes and oranges, as if 
they were spading rice-swamp mud or hoeing sweet potatoes. Ice-cream 
went like the snow-flake on the river, a moment white, then gone forever. 
Saucers of floating-island struggled to and fro in the air, their contents slop- 
ping over heads and coat-collars and coat-tails and into sleeves, as the sacred 
oil ran down Aaron’s beard and vestments. One white dignitary had just filled 
a plate with luxuries for his wife when a dusky hand of destiny descended upon 
it like a hawk upon a June-bug, and removed it from his wondering sight. 
It was considered a good joke by some legislators (no doubt as being symboli- 
cal of the way things went in politics) to abstract the bananas from dishes 
which other legislators were bearing away. The statesman who had made a 
levy on the cigar-box was justly punished for his malversation by losing a 
whole basketful of sugar-plums, over which his mouth was already watering. 

Into this mélée Pompey Howard plunged with the commingled joy of a 
strong man who knows his strength, and of a hungry man who sees his sup- 
per. More than one Caucasian corn had reason to rue the hour when it made 
acquaintance with the weighty and widespread hoof of the member from Alli- 
gatorville. It was an unexpected opportunity, but one perfectly adapted to 
his powers of avenging the wrongs and scorns of centuries. In a general 
way colored muscle was triumphant in the combat, easily bringing Indo-Eu- 
ropean muscle to grief, and thereby nourishing itself with great liberality, 
though at an expense of much china. Pompey, for instance, smashed two 
plates and a goblet in the process of devouring a peck of goodies and drinking 
half a bottle of champagne. 

Of course, when conversation recommenced after supper, he could take very 
little intelligent account of it, owing to his private orchestra of jewsharps. He 
did, however, succeed in making out that some of his brother Solons were ab- 
surdly indignant because certain newspapers had charged the Legislature with 
corruption. [ 

“What's that ar?” asked Pompey, breaking into the ring of talkers. 
* Does the papers say we stole?” 

“That's what they says,” returned Daddy Abel spunkily, for he was a little 
anxious about his mortgage. “ They’s as rampant as Lucifer.” 

“Well, what ef they doos?” shouted Pomp, cheered to defiance by a thou- 
sand or so of jigs in his hair. “It’s time to steal. I never stole yet—’ceptin 
a chicken or two now and then—but I means to. White folks has been stealin’ 
from me an’ from all the rest of us ever sence we was bawn. Has we ever 
got anythin’ we ever worked for? No, we hasn’t. White folks stole all we 
’arned, an’ paid us in lickin’s. Now it’s my chance to steal from them, an’ I’m 
jest a gwine ter do it, you bet yer money.” 
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“Come, come, Brother Howard,” expostulated Daddy Abel. “This kind 0’ 
talk won’t do in public. It hurts the cause.” 

‘You let me alone,” responded Pompey, jerking away from the reverend 
buzzard and glaring at him with an odd kind of honest indignation. ‘ You's 
had five hundred dollars, an’ you’s gwine ter git in ag’in. I hain’t had but 
five, an’ I won't stan’ it. I wants five hundred dollars for my vote, too. 
Where's Jack Hunt? Oh, here youis. Now youhear me? You give me five 
hundred dollars, or I'll go back on you. They’s a million in your bill; I 
heerd Daddy Abel say so. You jess give me a paper for five hundred dollars; 
you jess give it to me right yere, whar you stan’, or else you shan’t have my 
ticket. That's so.” 

“Oh, you shut up,” returned Jack Hunt, with the coolness of the wicked. 
“You've had too much champagne, and don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Yes, I doos know too,” insisted Pompey, his orchestra playing higher and 
higher. ‘ You jess tell me right squar’ off what you’s gwine terdo. You give 
me a paper, or you doesn’t git my ticket.” 

“Well, come along, then,” said the carpet-bagger, becoming thoroughly 
angry with this spoil-sport, but wisely hiding his wrath. ‘Come into a corner 
with me, and let’s arrange matters.” 

Once out of the crowd, and beyond the hearing of indiscreet legislators, 
Jack Hunt opened savagely on the member from Alligatorville. 

“Get out of this,” he hissed. ‘* You’ve blown off steam enough. You are 
a blasted fool, and can’t be trusted. If you had shown an atom of sense or 
principle (!), you could have kept your seat, and made a pile out of it. Now 
you've lost it. The other man claims it, and he’s brought his claim up here, 
and I shall back him, Your election wasn’t worth a cuss, and I can prove it.” 

And prove it he did. Jack Hunt and his inspectors of election could have 
shown any result, in the way of a voice of the people, that they pleased. 
They could have made an exhibit of three hundred majority for St. George, or 
three hundred majority for the Dragon, with equal ease. Nothing was ever 
more like the little joker, or the pea under the thimble, than the electoral vote 
of American freemen in the ballot-box of Alligatorville. For the working of 
miracles that sacred palladium of rights and liberties beat the wands of Egyp- 
tian enchanters, and put completely in the shade the best praying machine in 
Thibet. The same bits of paper which had counted in Pompey Howard now 
counted in his Caucasian and Conservative rival, doing both jobs with exactly 
similar facility. It was the smoothest possible game of “ Now you see it, 
gentlemen, and now you don’t.” 

The result of this legerdemain was that Pomp Howard picked up a tempo- 
rary living by cleaning boots around the Capitol (farnishing thereby an awful 
warning to honorable members who had it in their hearts to rebel against the 
lobby), and eventually retired from public life by footing it back to Alligator- 


ville. 
J. W. De Forest. 





COREA: WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH HER? 


HE Congress of the United States has this winter to consider and adjudi- 

eate some very important questions relating to a strange and distant 

race, Which have been forced upon the national attention by certain warlike 
collisions between some of our people and theirs. 

We are taking a breathing spell after a long war, paying off a mountain of 
debt, starting afresh a thousand forms of the enterprises of peace, and are 
most anxious to be at peace. It does not pay to fight a nation on the opposite 
side of the globe from us, and so opposite in most of its circumstances and 
characteristics. That nation is equally indisposed to fight. Its most anxious 
policy is to have peace with Western races, at the saovifice of all else, It 
has got into trouble by its very efforts to compel non-intercourse and peace. 
We are in a perplexing position. After our little brush with her, what are we 
to do with Corea? This Congress has to say; and this our people too should 
consider. 


Let us first get an idea of where Cores is, and what her people are. 

It does not require much acquaintance with geography to know that there 
is a wonderful resemblance between the eastern sides of the Old and the New 
World. Outlines, climates, productions, ocean currents—the one is the coun- 
terpart of the other. 

. The Nova Scotia of the New World is Corea in the Old, only that the Asiatic 
peninsula is twice as large as Nova Scotia and New Brunswick together, and 


is situated several degrees nearer the equator. Hence it has more the climate 
of our New England or the Middle States. It is a land of universal wealth, 
of paleozoic remains, of coal, rock salt, and its associated deposits. It has 
wheat and flax, and some northern fruits; and also silk, and cotton, and rice, 
and oranges, and citrons. In the northern provinces the rivers are long frozen, 
and with solid ice; but in the southern there is the warm, stormy, and irregular 
climate due to the proximity of the mighty “* Black Stream,” the “‘ Gulf Stream” 
of the Pacific. Like Nova Scotia, its coasts are bold and rocky, but within its 
numerous friths and sounds there are fine, deep, and secure harbors. 

Its seas are filled with valuable fish; whales have been captured on its 
coast bearing within them harpoons whose stamps showed that they had been 
driven into the animals in the whaling-grounds of the North Atlantic. Vast 
forests of valuable pine cover its northern mountains. Precious and beautiful 
furs are carried to the annual fairs on the Chinese border, to be traded for silk. 
The writer has often handled the Corean ginseng, which the Chinese druggists 
told him was esteemed the best in its medicinal virtues. The paper of Corea is 
held in peculiar esteem. And the products of the mines of gold, silver, cop- 
per, and iron are known to be rich, like those of the contiguous Japanese isl- 
ands. Yet, with all its various forms of wealth, Corea is almost unknown ta 
the Western world. It has hitherto pursued a policy of severe and determined 
exclusiveness in regard to all other nations, as Japan did till recently ; and what 
we know of it comes chiefly from Chinese and Japanese sources. 

The people of Corea—some ten millions in all—are very interesting in their 
character. The Chinese race is skirted upon the northeast by fragments of 
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the Turanian, which have been pushed into insulated and isolated positions 
favorable to the development of the better qualities of both mind and heart. 
Such are the Loochooans, the Japanese, and the Coreans, who greatly excel the 
masses of “ Tartar” origin upon the steppes and mountains of the continent. 
The Coreans are taller and stronger than the Chinese, more imaginative, more 
humorous, more musical; though less patient, less moral, less commercial. 
They are more tender with criminals, and rarely inflict capital punishment; 
banishment from home and kindred to the bleak islands on the coast is consid- 
ered equal to death. And a special trait of their character is their honesty in 
money matters. It is one of the marks of their Turanian blood that the fea- 
tures of individuals are often decidedly European in their form. Like the 
Japanese, they have shown a peculiar interest in the mathematical and scien- 
tific studies of the West, as faint glimpses have reached them through the 
Chinese and through the Romanist missionaries. 

The civilization of the Coreans, like that of the Japanese, Anamese, and 
other nations which are like satellites around the mighty Chinese world, is es- 
sentially borrowed from that great fountain of light. Chinese books are 
taught in the schools. The classics of Confucius and Mencius are the indisput- 
able authority in morals and politics. They hold literary examinations an- 
nually and triennially. The dress, the manners, the social structure, the su- 
perstitions, are Chinese, but all upon a minor key; for the Coreans seem to be 
a still more gentle and timid race. 

The written language is a curious departure from the Chinese mould. 
At an early period of the Christian era influences crept in, which were 
putly of a missionary kind, proceeding from devoted Nestorian Christian 
evangelists, that gave a syllabic form to the written languages of northern 
Asia. Most of the Tartar @ibes now possess characters which were copied 
from the Syriac or from the Sanscrit. The Coreans and Japanese have adopted 
the phonetic and syllabic mode of writing, but have chopped up Chinese char- 
acters and adopted these rudimental forms to represent their consonant and 
vowel sounds. The Corean alphabet, as we commonly say, or rather syllabary, 
contains a hundred and sixty-eight of these characters. The primary cause of 
preference for the phonetic over the ideographic character is the nature of the 
spoken language of the Coreans, which like the Japanese is sonorous, expres- 
sive, and not more difficult to learn than others of the Turanian family; not 
more so than the Turkish itself. 

Though overshadowed hy China, the Coreans do not cultivate trade with its 
people. They jealously limit the commerce by sea; and that by land is re- 
stricted to annual fairs held at certain gates in an immensely long stockade or 
wall, which they have built in imitation of the Great Wall of China, to defend 
their northern boundary. These gatesare rigidly guarded by Corean officers and 
soldiery, and the noisy and hurried traffic of a few hours is made to suffice, 
though shrewd and enterprising Chinese merchants may have waited for weeks 
the precious opportunity. 

There is a great deal in the Corean character, institutions, literature, and 
long-standing timidity as to foreigners, which strongly reminds one of the 
sume things in Japan, a nation which interests Americans more than any other 
in eastern Asia except China. 


It may seem strange that so civilized and intelligent a race as the Corean 
should be so exclusive. What are the causes of it? 
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That they are hedged about by such powerful and aggressive neighbors as 
the Chinese, the Manchoos, and the Japanese, is no doubt the first. The history 
of each of these nations is filled with accounts of wars since long before the 
Christian era, in which success was sometimes with one, sometimes with the 
other side. The Coreans have not always been shut up within the wall which 
was originally designed to shut out the Manchoo and other barbarous tribes. 
Previous to the Christian era they once subdued two or three provinces of 
China, and afterwards they overran some of the Japanese islands. They had 
a great war with Japan just previous to the close of the sixteenth century, in 
which the Japanese obtained the advantage, and held possession of a large 
strip of the eastern coast until the aid of the Manchoo Tartars, who had recently 
conquered China, was called in. But since that time the government has 
paid tribute both to China and to Japan; and such is its apprehension of these 
nations that it is against the law for any Chinese to settle in Corea, and for 
any Corean to leave his own country to remain in China. 

The dread of European nations is another cause; and this, by a remarkable 
coincidence, began with the great war with Japan. The Emperor Taiko, in 
order to rid his country of Romanism, whieh the intrigues and quarrels of the 
Jesuits who followed Xavier there in troops, and other orders, made a national 
calamity, published in the year 1587 an edict against it, and compelled many 
of the converts to serve in the army which went to Corea. This policy planted 
Romanism in Corea; and from that time to the present the country has been 
afflicted with the same scourge. At times the government has succeeded in 
expelling every European or foreign priest; but it has only been by putting 
some of them to death. One of the severest persecutions was in 1788 and the 
succeeding years, in which the Roman missionaries say that a hundred and 
forty converts were killed, and four hundred banished. 

In 1836 M. Maubant succeeded in entering Corea from Manchooria, the first 
European in fifty years. He was followed by Chastan and a bishop, styled 
““My Lord de Capse.” They were all discovered, and in 1839 put to death. 
In 1846 the French government, always ready in the East to obey the man- 
dates of the Roman power, took up the matter in earnest, and the next year 
sent two frigates to carry a missionary, and to demand reparation for the past 
and protection for the Roman religion in the future. By a most remarkable 
occurrence, which men may interpret for good or for ill, these two vessels, La 
Gloire and La Victorieuse, sailing near each other, approaching the Corean 
coast almost at the same moment, on August 10 struck a shoal in the Yellow 
Sea and were both wrecked! Twenty-four men in two boats were sent, from 
the small island upon which the crews were landed, to Shanghai for help; and 
vessels were sent them which rescued the remaining five hundred and forty 
from their dangerous situation. 

Twenty years afterwards the European world was again startled by tidings 
of a massacre of Romish priests in Corea. They had succeeded in smuggling 
themselves into the country through Manchooria and Liautung. In February, 
1866, by order of the King, two bishops and seven European priests, sey- 
eral Corean priests, and a considerable number of converts were put to death. 
Three priests succeeded in escaping his power. One of them found his way to 
Chefoo in China, in a Corean junk. He declared that the object was the ex- 
termination of his creed; that, with a large number of converts, all the Rom- 
ish books and implements of religious worship had been sought out and de- 
stroyed. But he claimed that there were fifty thousand converts within the 
country, which was no doubt a great exaggeration. 
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A French expedition was fitted out by Admiral Roze to avenge this massa- 
cre. He sailed from Chefoo in China with seven vessels, in which were four 
hundred riflemen and a small additional force for land operations, in October. 
On the 15th and 16th he captured Kana-hwa, a city of sixty thousand people, 
sixty miles from the sea, on the river upon which the capital is situated. He 
destroyed the government offices in the most civilized style, and plundered the 
government treasury. But Corean forces were speedily collected, which 
fought the French bravely, and on the 27th compelled them to retreat down 
the river, threatening as they went to return the next year and burn the 
capital. 

Now, which was in the right? Let the history of Romish missions and 
French conquests in Cochin-China be the answer—an answer suflicient not 
alone for us, but also for the people of Corea and other Eastern countries, 
whose immense commerce by sea and land soon communicates important 
events among even those most widely separated. In 1584 Bartholomew Ruiz 
and other Franciscans went to Cochin-China; in 1615 a large number of the 
same order and of Jesuits. In 1658 De la Mothe Lambert was appointed 
bishop, and soon the French began to flock in. The history of the successes, 
mutual rivalries, interferences with the political affairs of the country, haughty 
elevations and bloody expulsions of these Romish sects, is just such a checkered 
and painful narrative in Cochin-China as in China, Japan, and every other 
country where the seed has been allowed to bear its natural fruit. 

Thus, in 1801, the French priests found it to their interest to espouse the 
cause of Gia-long in a civil war. They brought in French officers, who taught 
his soldiers the European military arts, to manufacture deadly weapons, and to 
build vessels in the European style. Le Fevre, “ Bishop of Isauropolis and 
Vicar Apostolic of Lower Cochin-China,” whose apostleship was of the kind 
that invokes “ fire from heaven,” instead of that which brings ‘* peace on earth,” 
exultingly says that Gia-long, “after having gained many advantages over the 
rebels, being assisted by the counsels of Monseigneur Pigneaux, Bishop of 
Adran, and by many able French officers, recovered his kingdom, and in the 
following year conquered Tung-king, and assumed the title of Emperor.” It 
is only what may be expected from this kind of missionary work, when subse- 
quently the same writer informs us that this “‘ Emperor” was succeeded by his 
son Ming-mang, who “was the famous persecutor of the Christians.” TIlis 
teachers had simply become unendurable. 

But these priests knew where to find help. They who made and unmade 
kings in Europe would not long want backers in their mischief. The end of 
the story is the French war in Cochin-China, and the conquest of the country 
by French fleets and armies. Unhappy Cochin-China is now described in the 
geographies as one of the “colonial possessions of France in Asia.” Isidore 
Hedde, the French traveller, says: “ Foreign wars, intestine dissensions, and 
blind absolutism have ruined the country.” Its rice and indigo and sugar and 
silk and ivory and cinnamon and paper and tea pay tribute to France; and the 
account, in the book of “the Judge of all the earth,” was part of what we saw 
settled yesterday at Sedan and Paris. 

It is one of the strange combinations of Divine Providence in human affairs 
that the French vessels of war, La Victorieuse and La Gloire, which were so 
suddenly sunk in the calm open sea, on their way to chastise the Coreans, in 
1847, were two which had just been engaged in the bombardment of the 
principal port of Cochin-China, the burning of many native vessels, and the 
slaughter of thirteen hundred of the helpless people. 
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Let any man honestly answer the question, Is it a wonder that the King of 
Corea, who knows well the history of Romanism and French iniquity, who has 
heard how from Cochin-China France has stretched her “ protectorate” over 
Cambodia, and is intriguing to embrace in it the country of the Laos—who is 
well versed in all the records of China and Japan, and other neighboring coun- 
tries—should strive, even to the uttermost, to rid his country of such a pesti- 
lence? 

But there are some from Christian Britain and America who have inflicted 
upon the nations of the East injuries as great as those of Romanism and its 
French and Portuguese allies. The soul of any man who knows that on those 
nations God has bestowed the clearest light as to the principles of justice and 
beneficence and mercy, loaded them with social and religious blessings, and 
called them to be almoners of his mercies to other nations, must sink, when he 
knows those injuries, with shame for his race, and with apprehensions of the 
vengeance of Heaven upon it. 

Let it be clearly known that another great reason for the determined resist- 
ance of the Corean government to the entrance of European and American for- 
eigners into the country, for any purpose whatsoever, has been its observation 
of the ruin which has ever followed their fuotsteps in the East. Until 1834, as 
long as the Chinese confined the foreign trade to one point, and to a guarded 
and narrow monopoly, there were the outward the signs of prosperity and peace. 
But from the time when the charter of the East India Company ceased, in 1834, 
till now, by the development of seeds of evil before existing, and by the con- 
currence of a train of tremendous disasters such as scarcely ever in history be- 
fell a nation, the imperial throne has been humbled; the nation desolated, im- 
poverished, and filled with mourning; commerce, both internal and external, 
violently arrested; all classes of society corrupted and injured; the tone of 
public morality greatly lowered; and the proudest nation on the globe has be- 
come a humiliated suppliant for pity from those whom it regards as hordes of 
scarcely better than pirates. 

From the rise of Christianity until the present time, there is no spot upon 
the records of the nations professing it so dark as that of the conduct of Eng- 
land, France, and America toward China in the prosecution of the immense 
opium trade and the bloody wars which have been its logical consequence. 
The coolie trade, which in the hands of the Spanish and other European na- 
tions has become a great and terrible means of kidnapping and enslaving in 
the worst and cruelest bondage on earth tens of thousands of peaceable men, is 
another crime of the West against the East. And the licentiousness and bar- 
barousness of the conduct of people from this side of the world is a constant 
theme on the tongues of the pacific and polished races of Asia. They see it in 
their own coasts, and those who return from California have tales no better to 
tell of their treatment upon the shores of a land which boasts of its civilization 
and religions advancement. 

The English opium war with China taught the Corean government the un- 
scrupulous character of the white foreigners by direct actions which affected it- 
self. British vessels sometimes touched at its islands, and were guilty of acts 
of violence which they would not have dared to commit against a people of 
their own race. A case may be mentioned: 

In the summer of 1840 the British fleet pressed toward the north of China 
in order to transfer the seat of war nearer to the vitals of the country. They 
first seized some of the islands of the Chusan Archipelago, a beautiful group on 
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the western shores of the Yellow Sea. They plundered the principal town, 
Ting-hai, themselves, and then gave it into the hands of the native rabble and 
thieves, who effectually stripped the dwellings and shops of the better class of 
people. But for the fevers produced by the marshy rice-fields and the exces- 
sive drinking of vile rice whiskey, they would have retained possession of the 
island, as they did of the island of Hong-Kong. 

While cruising through these waters it became known to the British fleet 
that fine cattle abounded upon some of the islands bordering upon the Corean 
coast. A twenty-gun vessel of war, the Nimrod, and a transport, the Hooghly, 
were despatched there to capture a supply of fresh meat. It was counted a 
piece of rare sport for the seamen to land upon one of the islands, drive a num- 
ber of cattle into a narrow place on the seashore, and when they attempted to 
break forth, with bellowing and terror, to trip them with ropes stretched taut, 
leap upon and tie them, and then drag them to the boats. The resistance, the 
threats, the tears of the poor Corean keepers, the information which was given 
to the British officers that these herds were the property of the King, and that 
those in charge of them had no right to let them go, and would be punished 
for the loss of them, perhaps with death, only made the mirth more boisterous. 
The offivers tried to cover this act of robbery from a peaceful and unoffending 
nation by offers of money. But the Coreans, some of whom were evidently 
men of high position, refused to accept compensation in any shape for property 
which had been intrusted to them by their sovereign. 

If the English had a right to take the King of Corea’s cattle, they had a 
right to take the grass and the meadows from which the cattle fed; the rivers 
from which the cattle drank; the trees, the hills, the towns which sheltered 
them and their herdsmen. Thus the Coreans reasoned; and thus did the Eng- 
lish also. During the opium war they proceeded upon the principle that they 
had a right to seize and retain any ports or islands which suited their conve- 
nience for trade or residence. And as, after the war, Montgomery Martin and 
other leading men advocated the keeping of Chusan, which had not been yielded 
as a treaty port, instead of Hong-Kong, merely on the grounds of convenience 
and health, so also some said: If the Chinese ports and islands are ours, the 
Corean are also; Corea needs ‘to be opened to trade” as well as China. Mr. 
W. C. Young (in his book, “* The English in China”) advocated the seizure of 
Alceste Island, a portion of the Corean territory, because it was a good point 
from which to control the northern Chinese commerce with Japan and other 
countries, and because the possession of the island of Hainan, at the extreme 
south (also not yielded by treaty), and Alceste Island, gave to Great Britain a 
more complete series of commercial marts and naval depots on the Chinese 
maritime frontier. The questions of moral right or of national proprietorship 
were treated as of small account by men whose perceptions were narcotized by 
opium. It is not a wonder that the Corean government should endeavor to 
wholly exclude people who seemed to the pacific inhabitants of those eastern 
coasts to be not unlike the old Norsemen in the eyes of western Europe; who, 
in the words of Mackintosh, were “a new and fierce race of piratical barbari- 
ans,” who “had scarcely any inducement to spare countries which they visited 
only to plunder, and where they did not hope to dwell; who were less than 
others liable to retaliation, and had neither kindred, nor family, nor home.” 

But let us turn from this gloomy picture of the Corean impressions of some 
of our neighbors, and look at those which they have received of ourselves, 
Must we employ in representing them the same brushes and the same tints? 
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The constant troubles in China had gathered there a large number of des- 
perate characters, who were ready to embark in almost any enterprise which 
promised excitement and profit. In October, 1867, a small American vessel, 
the General Sherman—which was already somewhat notorious in China as hav- 
ing been in the employment of General Burgevine, an American, who had em- 
ployed it to carry him and others to Formosa, to join the rebels, where it was 
seized and sent back to Amoy—shipped a large crew of these men, with the de- 
termination to make a venture in Corea. The cargo was nominally cotton 
goods, glass, tinware, and the like; but it was generally known that she went 
heavily armed, had arms and ammunition for sale or barter, and was ready for 
whatever might turn up in the way of smuggling or fighting. This ill-starred 
eraft forced her way up the Ping-yang river, with some fighting, until she 
stranded upon a bar. In this helpless condition she was surrounded by the 
Coreans, and her crew overwhelmed by superior numbers. All were put to the 
sword or beheaded subsequently, and the vessel was burned, according to the 
most trustworthy accounts of the transaction. 

The next notable performance was one at the bottom of which was a fu- 
gitive French priest. The history of it reminds one of the wild schemes and 
exploits of the old buccaneers. 

It is known to most of our readers that two of the deepest and strongest sen- 
timents of the Oriental mind are the reverence for the persons of sovereigns 
and for the remains of the dead. It is the common belief that the spirits of de- 
parted kindred hover continually around the family, and each household and 
clan observes its numerous affectionate and indispensable rites of duty toward 
them, and of corresponding benefit to the worshippers. So devout is the re- 
gard for the mortal remains of the departed that they are kept in the house 
often for many years before the most favorable and acceptable place of sepul- 
ture can be decided upon, and their tombs are visited by religious processions, 
and repaired and beautified, and sacrifices and worship offered to the spirits, 
each spring and fall season. The sentiment is vastly intensified and heightened 
in the case of the death and interment of a sovereign. He who has claimed to 
be of divine origin, and required honors almost divine while living, is wor- 
shipped really as a national deity after death. 

Now this French Romanist priest had a fine scheme in view, in which he 
engaged a number of Americans and Germans. It was to take advantage of 
this religious reverence for a dead monarch, and fit out an expedition which 
would go to the tomb of the late King of Corea and seize and hold the body as 
a means of compelling the government to make a treaty with foreign powers. 
He promised as a more tangible inducement that the party would either find a 
deposit of money and valuables with the body, or be able to obtain a large sum 
of money for the ransom of the royal remains. 

However incredible, it is a fact, that to perform this scoundrel mission he 
enlisted several persons of some means, who hired the steamer China, a vessel 
of 648 tons, sailing under the Hamburg flag, and a steam-tug or tender of 60 
tons, to which they added a couple of boats seized by force on the coast of Co- 
rea. The force consisted of eight Europeans and Americans, twenty Manila 
men, and a hundred Chinese sailors, in addition to the regular crews of the ves- 
sels. This buccaneering force steamed up the rier forty miles, then landed at 
a point indicated by the French priest, and under his guidance marched rapidly 
across the country to the place of the royal tomb. They set themselves with 
all the speed possible to throwing down the stone edifice and digging down to 
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the body. The whole country as they had passed, however, was roused and in 
pursuit. By the time they had reached a massive sarcophagus, whose great 
stone cover they were unable to lift, they were assailed with such fury as to be 
eompelled to retreat. They fought their way back to their vessels and down 
the river, with some bloodshed on both sides. 

The whole affair made such a disturbance at Shanghai as to require a con- 
sular trial before the Consul-General of the United States, Mr. F. W. Seward. 
Jenkins, an American, escaped punishment under cover of a plea that he was 
only a passenger and not a responsible party. Others concerned could not be 
prosecuted for various reasons. ‘ And so,” says Mr. Seward in his official des- 
patch home on the subject, “the persons who set on foot this disgraceful expe- 
dition will go clear.” And he laments that ‘an offence which cannot but 
grievously interfere with efforts to open relations with Corea will remain un- 
redressed.” P 

The next step naturally, after such “ outrages” upon foreign life and prop- 
erty as those of the Coreans upon the General Sherman and the China, is for 
some of the parties who have suffered to call upon their governments to 
“avenge ” them, and “ punish” the barbarians who inflicted them. Vessels of 
war are sent at least to inquire into the circumstances. They are fired into 
while innocently sounding difficult passages or peacefully sailing near some 
fort. The national flag is thus insulted. The fort or town is carried by storm. 
And now a multitude of tongues cry out for war! 

So it was in Corea. The steamers Wachusett and Shenandoah were sent at 
different times to inquire into the circumstances of the loss of the General Sher- 
man. ‘The Shenandoah, it is reported to the Government, was sent to make 
inquiries and surveys. She was fired upon twenty-five miles up the river, and 
then returned. The Wachusett sent letters ashore asking information, but 
sailed without receiving any reply. Upon these refusals to communicate, and 
insuJts to our flag, was based the late expedition to seek reparation and nego- 
tiate a treaty. It is a mournful commentary upon the way in which such 
things are generally managed that, according to the declaration of the officers 
of the British war steamer Ringdove, which not long ago visited Corea, and 
according to an authentic letter published in a Shanghai paper from the Corean 
government, addressed to the commander of the Wachusett, it is evident that 
the government meant to treat our vessel of war in the most reasonable and 
conciliatory spirit, and make such concessions as might seem to it just; but the 
vessel had gone from the river when the letter arrived. 

The narrative of the late expedition is too fresh in the minds of the readers 
of our newspapers to require repetition. The Coreans make as usual a 
“treacherous attack” on a party engaged in making surveys. They soon, 
however, send a boat alongside the flag-ship with a peace-offering of cattle, 
sheep, vegetables, ete. ‘‘ The Admiral dictated a reply to the effect that as no 
apology had been made for their attack on peaceable and friendly visitors, he 
must decline accepting their gifts.” He sends them off, and allows the govern- 
ment and provincial authorities ten days to consider and reply to his missives. 
No reply coming, he proceeds to ‘inflict severe chastisement.” The Amer- 
ican fleet of several vessels attacks and destroys some Corean forts, with the 
loss of a lieutenant and three men killed and twelve wounded. Of the defend- 
ers two hundred and forty-three are left dead about the place. How many 
more perish in the water, and how many are wounded, is not known. The 
stores of powder are blown up, the rice and other provisions destroyed, the 
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buildings blown up or burned, the guns broken and cast into the river. Then 
with no further results, good or evil, the expedition returns to Chefoo, in China. 


And now what is to be the issue of these affairs? 

There are two opposite principles upon which the stronger may hold inter- 
course with the weaker, but in many cases, after their fashion, not less civilized 
nations. The one is force. Since the British and French have learned how to 
make and use with skill the most deadly weapons, there has been no limit to 
their bullying the nations whose feet they abjectly kissed a couple of centuries 
ago, that they might be permitted to buy and sell in their ports. There 
has been a shocking wantonness as respects the occasions and excesses of Eu- 
ropean warfare in China, India, and other Oriental lands; and the tone of 
diplomatic behavior to these old and proud races has often been intolerably in- 
solent and outrageously wrong. Let us mention an Apposite instance. 

In some diplomatic correspondence, within a few years, in relation to difli- 
culties in Corea, M. Henri de Bellonet, representing the French nation, ad- 
dressed these remarkable words by way of threat to Prince Kung, the able 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs: ‘‘ Your Imperial Highness is probably 
ignorant that war, which for us is a pleasure, which the French passionately 
seek, is, on the other hand, not detrimental to the nation at large.” 

We trust it will be a long time before it is officially announced to the peace- 
ful nations of the East that bombarding and burning their cities, murdering 
their people, and plundering them of their goods and money, is engaged in by 
Americans as a pleasurable and profitable occupation. But this is the idea be- 
yond doubt which Monsieur de Bellonet designed to convey to the Prince, and 
not alone to him, but to the whole Chinese Empire, and to the score of popu- 
lous and civilized nations which stand around China, receiving and reflecting 
its wisdom and arts. 

How do these nations regard the large number of foreign people who 
come among them, smuggling opium or compelling its introduction, cor- 
rupting their females, without fear of God or man, and every few years 
drenching their coasts with bloody war upon some baseless pretext? Simply 
as the Mexicans regard the Apache Indians; that is, as monsters of a differ- 
ent and demoniac nature, who are chiefly to be managed by fraud, whose pres- 
ence is a source of constant and distressing anxiety and evil. Religion! Such 
a race talk of it! Why, it requires years of personal intercourse before they 
can conceive that one of them is a human being; before they will hear from the 
lips of white men the messages of divine mercy which an Asiatic preached, and 
died on the cross to procure for all mankind. 

The other principle which may be employed in the intercourse of the 
stronger with the weaker, of the Occidental with the Oriental nations, is intelli- 
gent humanity. 

It is chéefly by superior intelligence and superior humanity that China has 
subdued and won the reverent and abiding homage of vast territories on every 
side of her. Are “Christian” nations incapable of appreciating and employ- 
ing such weapons to cast down the strongholds which oppose them? 

If this seem the tone of unjustifiable eulogy, let him who doubts read the 
Confucian maxims which are the moral code of China. Such, for example, as 
this one: “ The ruler will first take pains about his own virtue. The posses- 
sion of virtue will give him the people. The possession of the people will give 
him the soil. The possession of the soil will give him its wealth. The pos- 
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session of wealth will afford him resources for expenditure. Virtue is the 
reot; wealth is the result.” Or this: ‘Never has there been a case of the 
sovereign loving benevolence, and the people not loving righteousness. Never 
has there been a case where the people have loved righteousness, and the af- 
fairs of the sovereign have not been successful.” But we have not time to 
dwell upon these maxims. Suffice it to say that they control the Chinese 
rulers as much as the precepts of the Christian revelation control the publie 
men of the West. 

Would the Coreans to-day seek the destruction of friends, drive with terror 
from their coasts those whom they deemed the messengers of good to their na- 
tion, or do violence toward those whom they saw to be really bound on 
missions of mercy to the shipwrecked and suffering cast upon their shores? 
Many instances prove the contrary. In the year 1850 the French whaler Nar- 
wal was wrecked on ¢hose coasts. M. Martigny, French consul at Shanghai, 
chartered a Portuguese vessel, and sent it to bring away the crew. It took 
along a competent interpreter and suitable presents for the Coreans. It was 
treated kindly and respectfully, and accomplished its object. The British 
steamer Ringdove went thither not long ago to bring away a couple of Eng- 
lishmen who had been wrecked upon the “Chusan.” Its mission was received 
with respect and kindness. The Russians in 1860 obtained from China the 
cession of a long strip of Manchooria bordering on the Japan Sea, and extend- 
ing down to the northern boundary of Corea. They have drawn thousands of 
the Coreans into their towns and engaged them in agricultural and mechanical 
employments. Russian vessels are treated with consideration compared with 
others. When an English iron steamer was wrecked on the Corean coast not 
long since, the crew feigned themselves to be Russians, and to this they owed 
much assistance in getting out of the country. 

Ilow truly great, luminous, and beautiful appear the characters of Thomas 
Stamford Raffles amid the Malayan nations, John Lawrence and Henry Have- 
lock in India, Anson Burlingame and Frederick Bruce in China, Matthew 
C. Perry and Townshend Harris in Japan, compared with the thousands of in- 
ferior mould who come and go and are forgotten. How bright will shine in 
the history of this century the name of Perry, who conquered an old, haughty, 
hostile empire, not with sword and fire, but by the power of educated intelli- 
gence and Christian humanity. 

In a paper upon “Future Commercial Relations” with Japan and the 
neighboring countries, Commodore Perry gives some wise, humane, almost 
prophetic advice. He says: ‘ Acts of injustice and outrage are not unfre- 
quently committed by the crews of ships navigating distant seas, who, in the 
confidence of escape from detection, inflict upon the simple natives wanton and 
unprovoked wrongs; threatening them, if they resist, with the interposition of 
their respective governments, whose good faith they deliberately violate. 
And if perchance the natives assume the defensive in the protection of their 
lives, their property, and domestic rights, and blood is shed, then the home 
governments are beset with complaints emanating from the aggressors them- 
selves, misrepresenting and exaggerating the acts of the natives, who, having 
no means of explanation and defence, are consequently looked upon as guilty ; 
for how can it be otherwise proved? The goyernments thus inportuned can 
do no less than to cause investigations to be made; and this can only be ac- 
complished by the despatch of vessels of war, at a considerable cost, to the dis- 
tant region where these outrages of the natives are alleged to have been com- 
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mitted; and the results will altogether turn upon the prudence, discretion, and 
sense of justice of the officers intrusted with this duty. Meanwhile the really 
guilty parties go unwhipped of justice.” And yet he says the Loochooans, of 
whom particularly he is writing, and who are neighbors of the Coreans, and of 
the same stock, are ‘an inoffensive and industrious race, who could, by the 
practice of kind and honorable measures toward them, be brought into the 
most friendly intercourse.” 

In the breasts of the Chinese family of nations there is an acute sense of 
honor and propriety. In this no other races excel them. This fact may be 
asserted in the face of the wrong and untruthful way in which they sometimes 
treat ourselves. They have regarded us, as the cultivated inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean coasts did our ancestry, as fere nature, or as natural enemies, 
with whom no faith is to be kept. 

But let us imagine that a solemn disclaimer by our Government, of concern 
or responsibility in the crimes committed upon its shores and waters, had been 
early sent to the Corean government; that a full, plain, reasonable statement had 
been given of the object in seeking a compact with them—the relief of ships 
or seamen from the unavoidable casualties of the elements; that an appeal had 
been made, penned in good Chinese style, to their reason and sense of right; 
that they had been informed of the consequences of persistence in injurious treat- 
ment of the unfortunate subjects or citizens of Western powers; that the moral 
influence of the Chinese and Japanese governments had been secured, and their 
intervention and aid solicited toward securing what is reasonable and just. 
Who is there that does not instinctively see that these new aggravations of old 
dread and disgust toward us might have been avoided? Even yet it is not too 
late to undo the bad results of our late acts. We owe it to the offended senti- 
ment of modern Christendom to lay aside false pride, and show to the nations 
which are ever so ready to draw the sword that there is one which *‘ dares to do 
right.” If we can now but gain the confidence and respect of Corea, increasing 
commercial and other advantages, as she is now situated, must soon follow. 

The splendid example of our experience with Japan, the gratitude with 
which a nation has classed us as her benefactors and friends, the really won- 
derful quickening of that people by the influences of our sounder and loftier 
civilization, the spectacle of hundreds of her gentry coming from the oppo- 
site side of the globe to our schools, the commercial advantages which are 
already heaped upon us, the manifest effects of our example upon all Europe 
and all Asia, should give the greatest weight to the far-seeing and statesmanlike 
counsel of the man who “ opened’? Japan, and who wrote the words I have 
quoted above. They mean, indeed, far more than even Perry conceived. Ap- 
pearances now indicate that two or three generations of advancement, such as 
that of the past few years leads us reasonably to expect, will change and ele- 
vate the whole structure of society in that old nation. 

The ancient fable tells us that sunshine accomplished what the storm could 
not, when it made the traveller cast off his cloak. The power of the sun may 
do for Corea what it has done for Japan. And when the antiquated and thick 
cloak is off, we may find the traveller a man of more value than we had 


judged, as a neighbor and friend. 
WILLIAM SPEER. 





THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK. 
PAUPERISM. 


IIIS is a city of princes and paupers. Great wealth and extreme porurty 
are found elbow to elbow almost everywhere from the Battery to Spuyten 
Duyvel. Here is the stately mansion, there the tumbling tenement, In the 
one are all the appliances of luxurious ease which money can procure, and in 
the other only the scantiest necessaries in their rudest forms. In the one is 
every opportunity to cultivate all the refinements of life; in the other no chance 
to save even its decencies. In the one, existence is a feather weight scarcely 
felt; in the other, it is a burden that bends and racks the burdened. Nowhere 
on the Western continent are there such contrasts as here. No other city can 
equal our splendor, none exceeds our squalor. Nowhere else does the car- 
riage of the millionaire spatter the gaunt beggar at every heur on every 
crosswalk. No other human hive can show the counterparts of Fifth avenue 
und Baxter street. No other city is so deceptive in its physical aspects. The 
raggedness of our water fronts implies that we are poor indeed, and the mas- 
sive grandeur of our central plateaus declares that we are rich beyond compu- 
tation. Both are exaggerations of the actual facts. I believe there are agen- 
cies at work in New York which, left unhampered, will sooner or later make one 
or the other true. I do not pretend to guess which it will be, for I hope the 
social conditions which render either possible will be exterminated. To that 
end all facts are wanted. I have shown hitherto how more than half the pop- 
uiation of the city is crammed into the deadly tenements. I now deal with a 
smaller but more helpless and useless class. 

In its lowest and most repulsive form our pauperism appears as the station- 
house “bummer.” A creature more degraded, more utterly worthless in hu- 
man economy, it is impossible to find anywhere on earth. I have been so often 
in contact with these lazzaroni, learning how irreclaimable they are, how 
helpless the law is in handling them, that I have ceased to have charity for 
them. I defy any one to share a night-watch with the sergeants at any po- 
lice station in the city without having his heart sealed against these bummers. 
I would wager he would even be mentally inquiring, long before his vicil 
ended, whether it would not be a kindness to them and the community to pitch 
them off a pier with stones tied to their necks, as is done with worthless curs. 
Tt would be murder doubtless, but you almost feel certain that you would not 
only have the approval of your conscience, but that any jury knowing merely the 
surfuce facts would bring it in justifiable homicide. It is these surface facts 
which are so distressingly aggravating. On any one of the muggy, chilly 
nights so common during the fall and winter, the inquirer can see them all by 
merely standing for an hour or two in the oflice of any one of the police sta- 
tions below Fifty-ninth street. There are twenty-four such houses, but perhaps 
those which can show the most and the worst of the evil are those in Oak 
and Mercer streets. But at all the houses the bummers are sure to appear 
with nightfall. While daylight yet lingers you will see them huddiing in adja- 
cent doorways. They are ragged, greasy, their faces foul, their hair matted. 
They look rotten, and have the odor of a damp cellar from which the air has 
long been excluded. But they have another aspect, and the more sickening 
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stench of the vile liquor of the bucket-shop, which the slums, always felicitous 
in nomenclature, have called benzine. These creatures are so plainly full of it 
that no insurance surveyor would even consider a risk on a house which har- 
bors them; they are so full of it that you wonder every minute why they do 
not explode, and you would not dare light a match near them lest you might 
be involved in the sudden and general conflagration that would be certain. 
And you keep your distance for another reason. You see even from a distance 
that they are infested with all manner of vermin. 

If any one believes I have exaggerated, let him go and look for himself. 
The trouble will not be much, for wherever he may be he will have a police 
station within ten minutes’ walk, and any patrolman will direct him. But 
when he goes let him do the inspection thoroughly. Wait in the office and see 
these beasts troop in one afler another, demanding “A night’s lodging, sur,” 
as if claiming a vested right. After thirty or forty males and a quarter as 
many females have been told to go back, let him ask the same privilege. It 
will be readily accorded, and in rear of the main building he will find a smaller 
one two stories high. The first floor has the cells for prisoners, the second the 
lodging-rooms for tramps. These are two in number, one being for males, the 
other for females. Put your nose in the former, and you will be amazed at the 
suddenness with which you will cast up accounts with your last meal. But do 
not desist for any such trivial incident as this; look again and see for yourself 
the degradation and squalor which a Christian city can harbor. The air in the 
room is thick with foulness; but look steadily and you can drag the horrors 
from these mists. The room is not more than eighteen feet each way, and at 
least thirty, sometimes as many as seventy, filthy men are crowded into it for 
the night. The first comers carefully close every avenue for ventilation, and 
lie down on the planks, which are the rewards of priority in arrival. Their 
successors stretch upon the stone floor, or on each other, and, steaming in the 
foul exhalations from their bodies, sleep till daylight, when they are turned 
out to tramp the streets till nightfall again. But before they sleep a third of 
the tramps spend an hour in picking the vermin from themselves and deposit- 
ing them on their neighbors. A few are even more radical, and having washed 
their clothes in the water-trough which fills one corner of the room, hang them 
around the red-hot stove and lay themselves naked on the floor. 

In the female room are the same scenes and stenches, mitigated only by the 
smaller number of occupants. Men and women are alike in these holes in their 
filthiness, laziness, drunkenness. Both go out at daylight to wander the streets, 
begging food at basement windows, draining the dregs from the beer kegs set 
outside the saloons, earning a dollar occasionally by some short job of light 
work, and invariably spending it in liquor. Both get their ragged raiment by 
brazen beggary, and both are incapable of the persistent labor necessary to 
raise them out of their degradation. Neither will work except for an hour 
when driven to it to obtain a dose of alcoholic stimulant. I have seen it tested 
so often that I am quite sure of the fact. Philanthropists, who were strangers 
to the characteristics of the bummers, have often been shocked by their condi- 
tion, and have made exertions to procure them remunerative employment. 
Sometimes the bummers have pretended to be eager for the chance, and have 
promised to appear at an appointed place, but they never kept their promises. 
More often they have not made even a pretence of desiring employment, but 
have flatly refused it or made impossible demands as to wages. Time and 
again I have seen them offered the opportunity of getting out of the vilest of 
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the city slums to beceme laborers in the rural districts, and I never saw one of 
them accept the chance. Yet many of them are apparently robust men and 
women, capable of any amount of physical exertion. Why they do not fall to 
pieces from mere rottenness it is impossible to conjecture, but they do not. 
Year after year they appear at the station-house seemingly none the worse. 
Any old police captain or sergeant can point out several of these bummers 
whom they knew as such years ago, and who have slept every night in the nox- 
ious air of the lodging-rooms, but are to all appearances yet in vigorous health. 
I never knew of any pestilence seizing them except the relapsing fever, and 
that killed only a few of them. They are satires upon the hygienic laws which 
declare foul air to be fatal to life, and personal filthiness to be a repulsive but 
swift method of suicide. They are evidence in rebuttal of the general belief 
that vile liquor is poisonous and tends to shorten life. Soaked in filth and rum, 
they live on year after year, and seem to keep robust on an experience that 
ought to kill them in a month. 

Such creatures as these make up the bulk of the station-house lodgers. The 
Police Commissioners report 140,000 lodgings granted during the year at the 
several stations of the city, which is an average of about 5,000 to each station. 
Some of these, however, such as the Twelfth, Thirtieth, Thirty-first, and Thir- 
ty-second, being remote from populous portions of the city, have very few; and 
some other houses, such as the First, Second, Third, Ninth, Eleventh, Four- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Twenty-eighth, have limited accommodations. The 
140,000 lodgings were therefore mostly granted in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, Eighth, Tenth, Thirteenth, Fifteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth, and Twenty-second, some of which during the winter have 
had as many as 100 per night, and the daily average of several during the en- 
tire year has been 35. Of all the lodgers in all the houses a large portion 
are bummers who sleep always in these places, and are repeated in the records 
almost every night in the year. Refused admittance in one house because 
of the frequency of their applications, they go to another, where they have 
been partially forgotten, and continue going until the officers there also refuse 
to shelter them any longer. They thus make the rounds of all the houses, 
but every night can be found in some one of them. Knowledge of this fact 
robs the figures of the Commissioners of much of their significance, and 
shows the station-house lodgers to be a much smaller class than these statistics 
would indicate. The bummers are about 300 in number, and represent 110,000 
of the 140,000 lodgings granted. Of the remaining 30,000, four-fifths are rep- 
resented by a class known as repeaters, from the fact that they repeat their 
visits several times each, but still do not become such permanent residents as 
to be classed as bummers. The remaining 6,000 represent the actual casuals, 
for whom these refuges were designed. None of them are repeaters, and the 
6,000 lodgings therefore are equivalent to 6,000 different persons who during a 
single year found themselves upon some one night utterly homeless and forced 
to escape the inclemency of the weather by huddling with the bummers and re- 
peaters. It is these unfortunates who are the real sufferers in the station-house 
lodging-rooms, and the most painful of all its aspects. The detection of the 
easual in one of these rooms by a visitor is easy and unerring. Te will al- 
ways be found in one of the corners as remote as possible from the mass of filth 
about him, and an expression of unutterable loathing for his surroundings upon 
his face. But he can rarely be found at all in the overcrowded rooms of the 
central stations. In one of these I have seen hundreds of cases where a man 
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decently dressed, and whose extremity was plainly but temporary, has furtive- 
ly entered the office and asked the sergeant for lodging. He has been shown 
the way to a horror of which he before had not the slightest conception, but 
has returned with his guide, and, saying that he cannot stand that, has gone out 
to walk the cheeriess streets during the whole of « bitter night. 

Liquor leads the bummer to his degradation, and sometimes reconciles the 
repeater to his fate, but it has nothing to do with forcing the casual to become 
a station-house lodger. Almost invariably the casual is entirely sober when 
he makes his application, and shows no signs of dissipation. He is always de- 
cently dressed, and of such cleanly appearance that he is never mistaken for 
other than he is, although he seldom volunteers any reason for seeking the 
shelter of the station, and it is never asked in any case. Some, however, drop 
a word explanatory of their condition, and from these, heard occasionally during 
some years, it is not difficult to ascertain the sources of this temporary distress, 
Very many, probably the majority, of the casuals are strangers who come to 
the city for a day or two, with just money enough to get them home again, 
but happening to fall among thieves are plucked of every dollar. A sharper 
or a man of nerve under such circumstances would play a daring game of 
bluff with the landlord of a first-class hotel; but the casual, being honest and 
timid, descends to trick and device only to obtain the stamp necessary to carry 
a letter to his home explaining his condition. Then he wanders the streets 
until exhausted, and having not even an acquaintance in this vast hive of hu- 
manity, which to him is a solitude, he is finally driven to ask a patrolman for 
advice and is directed to the station-house. Thus he becomes a casual; and 
if he endures the horrors of a midwinter night in one of the central stations, 
he is likely to obtain a loathing of the metropolis which lasts his lifetime. 
But these strangers do not constitute all of the casuals. There is a remorseless 
freebooter in New York who calls his plunder “rent” and his victims tenants. 
IIe has a delusion that he has given an equivalent for his exactions in the oc- 
eupancy of his house; but as he demands and gets his money in advance of any 
sueh occupancy, it is easy to see how very weak is the delusion. If he does 
not get it, he pounces upon his tenant with a “ dispossess warrant,” and pitches 
him with his family and household goods into the street. These victims fur- 
nish another considerable portion of the casuals; and wherever you see a whole 
family of cleanly aspect entering a station to seek lodging, it is not necessary 
to ask the reason. Another class of casuals are the young men who are sud- 
denly turned out of their boarding-houses for non-payment; and there is no lack, 
in such a city as this, of such sudden reverses of fortune that a man lodges one 
night in splendor and the next in a station. Even the repeater may have 
lately been a man of substance, and such is the elasticity of metropolitan life 
that he becomes such again. I have known of many cases where a man who 
has been knocked by a rude blow of fortune into a station lodging has tarried 
there a few nights, but finally managed to give Fortune as good as she sent, and 
in a short time was forehanded again. This recuperative power is possessed 
only by men not broken down by age or disease, and it is abnormally great in 
the plucky youths who are plentiful in this city. One such two years ago was 
flat on his back, but by explaining his needs and prospects to a stranger who 
met him in the station-house managed to borrow $5; with that he started in 
business again, and in a few days was on his feet, and ever since has staid there. 
I might multiply such cases indefinitely, not only among men, but women algo, 
for a part of the lodgers of all classes are females. They become such from 
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the same causes as males, but in much smaller numbers, as they did not receive 
more than a fifth of the lodgings granted last year, and nearly all of these were 
granted to female bummers, without whom lodgers of their sex would be very 
few. 

There is no one thing in the nether aspect of New York more calculated to 
excite contempt for the administration of affairs than the fact of these compara- 
tively few male and female bummers gorging the public lodging-rooms year 
after year, monopolizing the scanty shelter the city has provided and intended 
for the casual poor. It seems incredible that an enlightened city should foster 
vagabondage, yet this is precisely what New York is doing and has been doing 
for years. There would seem to be no great difficulty in weeding out a class 
that is so small as this, but the policy which has been adopted has both per- 
petuated and increased it. In other cities which in many ways are less enlight- 
ened than New York, these confirmed vagrants, who are found to some extent 
everywhere, are made more than self-sustaining. In some cities they are set 
to work cleaning or repairing strects, but the more sensible method of dispos- 
ing of them is their commitment to farms owned by the corporation, where 
these incorrigible idlers are compelled to labor to such purpose that they yield 
a profit to the public treasury. The plan has the further effect that the bum- 
mers acquire habits of industry, and when their terms of service expire a large 
porportion of them wander off into the country and earn their way as farm la- 
borers. In New York nothing of the sort is even attempted. The bummers 
are allowed to lounge about the streets by day and sleep regularly in the sta- 
tion-houses every night, until some police captain becomes disgusted with the 
nuisance they create, and, making a sudden foray upon those who happen to be 
at hand, arrests them as vagrants. They are then arraigned before a police 
magistrate, who has a peculiar method of disposing of them which he calls com- 
mitting them to the “ care of the Commissioners of Public Charities and Cor- 
rection.” This ought to mean a protracted term in the workhouse, but it really 
means detention for a few hours either in the prison of the court or in one of 
the penal establishments in the charge of the Commissioners, after which the 
bummers are turned out to resume their filthy vagrancy. If New York hada 
reform farm where these idlers could be compelled to labor, they could be en- 
tirely extirpated within six months. Year after year the Police Commis- 
sioners, and latterly the Charity Commissioners, have called attention to the 
inadequacy of the public lodging-rooms at the station-houses, but have not 
asked for the little legislation which would render them more than suflicient 
for the demand. On the contrary, there is evidence that the bummers are to 
be perpetuated in the fact that a large building has just been secured which is 
to be used exclusively as a lodging-house. 

After the station-houses, the cellar lodgings furnish the most repulsive 
aspect of our pauperism. ‘There is no means of knowing exactly how many 
persons lodge every night in these holes, where a bed can be had for a few 
cents. They are the men, women, and children who are met in the streets by 
day ragged and filthy, and generally endeavoring to gain the means of living 
by petty traffic, although some of them are professional beggars. The crowd- 
ing in these dens is somewhat less than in the station-house lodging-rooms, 
but the atmosphere is equally foul. In some cases actual cellars many feet 
under ground, and invariably below the surface of the streets, these lodgings 
have long been one of the greatest dangers to the public health to be found in 
the city, and have been actively warred upon by the Board of Health. For- 
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merly they were much more numerous and many degrees more filthy than 
they are at present, when the worst have been closed altogether, and those 
which remain have been much improved by the rigid enforcement of sanitary 
regulations. In the old days, prior to the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Board of Health, when no sanitary control was exercised over these slums, 
the cellar lodgings were even more of an affront to health and decency than 
the station-house rooms can ever become. A tour among them now will show 
how great must have been an evil which it is claimed has been vastly miti- 
gated. Decrepit men and women, whose gray hairs and bent forms tell of years 
of suffering, are stretched on attenuated bunches of straw stuffed in ragged 
ticks, and beside them gaunt children who have known no childhood and 
whose fleshléss limbs prove the privations they have endured. Mixed with 
these are men and women in middle life, wrecked by rum or shiftlessness, 
stranded at maturity and sure to be public burdens for the remainder of their 
lives. In the dens thus occupied, and in which the occupants are constantly 
changing, are engendered the infectious diseases which are constantly threat- 
ening the city, and which are prevented from becoming epidemics only by the 
constant exertions of the Board of Health. 

Only a step above these wretched lodgers are the poor who have not yet utterly 
lost foothold in the world, but manage, by the various devices to which poverty 
is so accustomed, to pay the pittance necessary to secure them in the possession 
of some squalid room which they can call home. They are found in the leak- 
ing lofts of rear tenements, where pure air cannot come and water can be 
brought only in driblets. Exposed in these wretched eyries to all the pri- 
cations of extreme poverty and the moral degradations of tenement life, they 
comprise nearly all of that army of pauperism known in the administration of 
the public charities as the “ outdoor poor,” as they receive relief from the pub- 
lic purse without becoming inmates of an eleemosynary institution. This army 
during 1870 comprised 5,541 families, in which were 1,986 adult males, 5,354 
adult females, and 15,442 children, making a total of 22,782 human beings. 
Upon these wretched creatures $123,836.85 was expended during the year, and 
every penny was for the relief of actual suffering. To New York belongs the 
high credit of being not only a prodigal but a judicious and honest almoner. 
While the administration of all other departments of municipal affairs has been 
charged with corruption, the depth of degradation which robs the poor of the 
money set apart for their relief has not been even approached. And while 
every dollar has been appropriated to its legitimate use, the most careful re- 
search is always had to make sure that every penny is properly expended. In 
the relief of the outdoor poor this research is exhaustive in every individual 
case, and there is a positive certainty that every cent has been used for the re- 
lief of absolute want. By means of a Board of Visitors, a member of which 
makes a personal investigation of the condition of every applicant, the whole 
is learned. No one except a few impostors apply for this relief until extremity 
has been reached, and no one receives it until it has been passed. These 
22,782 persons therefore are not merely the poor wanting some of the comforts 
of life, they are paupers needing all of its necessities. 

It is impossible to portray the terrible scenes of human suffering which 
the visitors of the Commissioners of Charities are forced to encounter in the 
discharge of their duties. As the figures show, a male head is found in only 
about one-third of the families, and where he is found is a bed-ridden man, re- 
duced to a skeleton by disease and want, and only adds to the horrors of the 
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scene; for around him, as he lies stretched on a bundle of straw, are his gaunt 
wife and children, who in many cases are too weak from want of food to move. 
Where the father has been carried to a pauper’s grave before relief is sought, 
the scene is scarcely less terrible. There are hundreds of cases where a widow 
has been found, on days when the mercury was shrinking near zero, huddling 
with her children around the embers of a few chips which emitted less heat 
than the flame of a candle. Emaciated by starvation and clothed only in a 
few thin rags, the utmost exertion and most careful application of restoratives 
has often been needed to rescue these sufferers from death by freezing. But 
even without the horrors attendant upon a low temperature, these scenes are 
sufficiently suggestive of extreme destitution. In the fervent heats of summer 
these wretched women and children have been found so enfeebled by lack of 
nourishment that they were helpless in the fetid atmosphere that must soon 
have brought them the sure relief of death. Both in winter and summer, 
when there is a male head and when there is none, the surroundings of these 
families are those of the most abject poverty. They have yet a roof over them, 
as they have managed by the sale of one after another of their articles of cloth- 
ing and household goods to pay the rent of one squalid room thus far; but 
when the visitor reaches them they are sure to be turned out on next rent day, 
for they have nothing left to sell. After there is absolutely nothing left, fami- 
lies have been found in rooms which did not contain a single article of furni- 
ture, and some of the members of which were entirely naked. In other cases 
there have been a few broken dishes, a skillet, one or two broken chairs, and 
perhaps a table; but in almost every instance the simplest conveniences of the 
rudest life were lacking. 

This is extreme wretchedness, but extreme as it is and vast as it is the Vis- 
itors of the Commissioners do not find all of it, nor hardly the worst of it. In 
previous articles I have shown that we have half a million of people crammed 
into the deadly tenements, and that ten thousand children are constantly adrift 
in the streets. A city of which these startling things can be said must have a 
vast pauper population. But while its pauperism is its shame, the charity of 
New York is its glory, and covers a multitude of its sins. The city has one 
hundred and five private charities fully organized, and constantly engaged in 
succoring the distressed. Such institutions as the Five Points Mission, the 
Children’s Aid Society, the several orphan asylums, homes for the indigent, 
and hospitals for the sick, which are mainly supported by private funds, are 
aggressive charities. They seek suffering instead of waiting for it to seek them, 
as almoners of public funds must always do, and they find a vast deal more of it. 
While they do not wait for the last extremity of distress before extending re- 
lief, they discover cases of poverty as urgent as any which have been stated, 
and many only a little less abject, which never come to the knowledge of the 
public functionaries. In the relief of such destitution as they find, these pri- 
vate charities expend more money annually than is required -by the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Correction for all the sick, destitute, and criminals 
coming into their charge. Itis therefore apparent that hardly half the pau- 
perism of the city is a matter of official knowledge, and the gaunt legion of 
22,782 starving people is but a fraction of the army of misery which the city can 
muster. At least 50,000 more must be added to the rolls, and then the exhibit 
will not contain all the human creatures who during the last year have in this 
great commercial city been dependent to a greater or less degree upon charity 
for food, clothing, or shelter. Many of these, it is true, are temporary recruits, 
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and need but little relief to enable them to become again self-sustaining. But 
the permanent pauper population is much greater than should be found ina 
community so young and so rich as this. There are scores of buildings scat- 
tered through the city, in addition to the receptacles provided by the munici- 
pality, which are constantly filled with decrepit or disabled men and women, 
or with helpless orphans. But for these private charities, which are constantly 
engaged in clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, and housing the homeless, 
it is difficult to imagine the condition to which the city would speedily be re- 
duced. Public benevolence is always stinted, never seeks for its objects, and 
aims only to prevent the reproach of a death from starvation or exposure com- 
ing upon the community in whose behalf it is exercised. The public charities 
of New York are liberal, and as wisely administered as it is possible for a pub- 
lic trust to be managed; but if the city had nothing else to depend upon for the 
relief of its pauperism, it would speedily be disgraced by a bread riot. 

These statements may be considered reckless exaggerations by those who 
have paid but little attention to this subject. It is possible for an observant 
man to walk the streets of the city for weeks together and see nothing of this 
extremity of wretchedness or of the constant and extended efforts made for its 
relief. Where he meets one genuine mendicant he will encounter five charla- 
tans of pauperism; and nothing is more natural than that, classing all seekers 
of alms as impostors, he should conclude there is little real distress. The man, 
however, who being a householder spends his mornings at home, and who is 
ealled by his vocation into the streets at late hours of the night, reaches a very 
different conclusion. During the last summer pauper observations were thus 
forced upon me, and I estimated probabilities that were appalling even to one 
who knew something of the real truth. There has been an average of five 
demands for relief per day at my house since May; and although some of the 
applicants have called more than once, taken altogether the five applications 
represent at least half as many different persons. No one of all these claim- 
ants was an impostor; no one ever asked for money, and none wanted clothing. 
In every case it was food that was wanted, and there was no occasion when the 
broken scraps from the table were not eagerly accepted. Making inquiries 
among my friends, I found that mine was only the common lot, and I was 
forced to conclude that, vast as are the charities of New York, they are not equal 
to the need of them. And so the evidence obtained at my area door has been 
strengthened by the experience of every night when I have been at late hours 
in the poorer quarters of the town. Nor do I call as witnesses a single one of 
the hundreds of importunate beggars who, moth-like, flutter about the flame 
that consumes them, and, hovering about the doors of bar-rooms, cannot con- 
ceal the purpose for which they want the money, which they demand with 
more of the earnestness of footpads than the shrinking sensitiveness of mendi- 
cants. But I do call scores of witnesses from darkened doorways, where they 
crouch to escape the rigor of the weather and the police. They are sometimes 
men or women, but oftener children. Coax them out into the glare of a street 
lamp, and you will see upon them the marks of wart in shrunken limbs and 
gaunt faces, which so competent a judge as Mr. Job Trotter declared could not 
be got up, like his piety, for an occasion. Take any one of these into the near- 
est bake-shop, and the reality of the distress you have encountered is painfully 
evident. In the later summer and early autumn nights there is nothing more 
sadly suggestive of the bitter poverty prevalent than those of these outcasts 
who strive to keep the wolf from the door by selling hot corn. Wearied with 
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the fruitless toil of the night, they can be found after midnight sitting on the 
steps of houses, or, utterly exhausted, stretched out upon the stone steps fast 
asleep. They are mostly Italians, are all old women or young girls, and 
among the latter are many of those faces of delicate beauty characteristic of 
their race. I have not the space to give ix detail all the sights and sounds of 
sorrow in the streets at night; but whoever believes that I have exaggerated 
the pauperism of the city should see and hear them. I have aimed to give 
merely a hint of what the observer will find forced upon him almost every- 
where in his rambles through the city, as a justification for statements that are 
sufficiently startling to require evidence to support them. 

Another and perhaps more sorrowful phase of human helplessness is found 
in the public hospitals; and it is equally convincing proof of the fact that New 
York in her youth is afflicted with the disease of pauperism to an extent nor- 
mal only to a city in its decrepitude. Bellevue Hospital at the foot of East 
Twenty-sixth street, and Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, which are the 
two great receptacles for the sick and injured thrown upon the public authori- 
ties, last year received 17,190 patients. Of this army of the helpless, many 
when in health were self-sustaining, but all, with a few exceptions among the 
victims of street accidents, belonged to the class that is constantly doing uncer- 
tain battle with the wolf at the door, so that if disabled even for a day they 
must receive charity. In this sense they are paupers and to be added to the 
public burdens. Besides these, the hospitals for contagious diseases received 
during the year 6,165, and the Bureau for the Relief of Outdoor Sick prescribed 
for 16,850 persons, who become paupers for the hour by some simple sickness 
for which they could not provide the means of relief. Grouping now all the 
poor for a general view of this metropolitan misery, I must add to the list the 
4,315 permanent inmates of the public almshouses, which brings the startling 
total of 66,286 persons dependent during the year upon the public charities. 
To these must be added at least 50,000 succored by the private agencies, mak- 
ing a grand total of 116,286 human beings who, in the year 1870, in this city of 
New York, were the recipients of eleemosynary aid. This shows the poverty 
of the city complete; but to see its poverty, its improvidence, and its crime 
at a glance, add to the figures given the 40,205 who during the year applied 
for work at the Labor Bureau of the Commissioners of Charities, and the 
71,849 who became inmatts of the various prisons and reformatories of the city. 
Here we are face to face with the fact that 228,330 out of a population of 942,- 
292, or only a small fraction less than one-quarter of the whole population of the 
city, were dependent during the year, in whole or in part, upon the other three- 
quarters. It does not detract from the gravity of this exhibit that the greater 
portion of these figures represent only transient burdens, and that a smaller 
part of them stand only for idlers, asking the public charity to find them work. 
Making more than due allowance for all these facts, it is yet undeniable that a 
fourth of the population, as criminals, paupers, or idlers, were public burdens long 
enough to become part of these suggestive statistics. Nor is it more encouraging 
to admit that there has been no material increase in the pauperism of the city 
during the past six years. There has been no decrease, on the other hand, and 
the statistics of successive years show only that we are to have the poor always 
with us. 

There is little space left to state the causes of this overgrown pauperism, 
and it needs little. To my mind two undeniable facts of our social condition 
are suflicient to account for the whole of it: the existence of one rum-shop to 
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every one hundred and twenty-six of the population, and the superabundance 
of unskilled labor. These are the recruiting-sergeants of poverty and crime, 
whose success is so marked that it should receive more general attention than 
has been accorded it. A community that herds half of its population in tene- 
ments, that has occasion to thrust almost a ninth into jail each year, that must 
relieve the distress of an eighth, that has tens of thousands of idlers in its 
midst, and that harbors such social degradation as is typified by the bummers, 
has problems before it which cannot ke too soon or too carefully considered 
EDWARD CRAPSEY. 








THE ACCOLADE. 


I. 


NDER the lamp in the tavern yard 
The beggars and thieves were met; 
Ruins of lives that were evil-starred, 
Battered bodies and faces hard, 
A loveless and lawless set. 


II. 


The cans were full, if the scrip was lean ; 
A fiddler played to the ring 

The high-pitched lilt of a tune obscene, 

When there entered the gate, in garments mean, 
A stranger—even the King. 


Ill. 


There was danger in their doubting eyes; 
“Now who are you?” they said. 

“One who has been more wild than wise, 

Who has played with force and fed on lies, 
As you on your monuldy bread. 


Iv. 


“The false have come to me, high and low, 
Where I only sought the true: 
T am sick of sham and sated with show; 
The honest evil I fain would know, 
In the license here with you.” 


Vv. 


“He shall go!” “He shall stay!” In hot debate 
Their whims and humors ran, 
When Jack o’ the Strong Arm square and straight 
Stood up, like a man whose word is fate, 
A reckless and resolute man. 
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VI. 


“ Why brawl,” said he, “at so slight a thing? 
Are fifty afraid of one? 

We have taken a stranger into our ring 

Ere this, and made him in sport our king; 
So let it to-night be done! 


Vil. 


«Fetch him a crown of tinsel bright, 
For sceptre a tough oak-staff; 
And who most serves to the King’s delight, 
The King shall dub him his own true knight, 
And I swear the King shall laugh!” 


Vill. 


They brought him a monstrous tinsel crown, 
They put the staff in his hand; 

There was wrestling and racing up and down, 

There was song of singer and jest of clown, 
There was strength and sleight-of-hand. 


Ix. 


The King, he pledged them with clink of can, 
He laughed with a royal glee; 
There was dull mistrust when the sports began, 
There was roaring mirth when the rearmost man 
Gave out, and the ring was free. 


x. 


For Jack o’ the Strong Arm strove with a will, 
With the wit and the strength of four; 
There was never a part he dared not fill, 
Wrestler, and singer, and clown, until 
The motley struggle was o'er. 


xi. 
And ever he turned from the deft surprise, 
And ever from strain or thrust, 
With a dumb appeal in his laughing guise, 
And gazed on the King with wistful eyes, 
Panting, and rough with dust. 


XII. 


“Kneel, Jack o’ the Strong Arm! Our delight 
Hath most been due to thee,” 

Said the King, and stretched his rapier bright: 

“Rise, Sir John Armstrong, our true knight, 
Bold, fortunate, and free'” 
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XII. 


Jack o’ the Strong Arm knelt and bowed, 
To meet the christening blade ; 

He heard the shouts of the careless crowd, 

And murmured something, as though he vowed, 
When he felt the accolade. 


XIV. 
He kissed the King’s hand tenderly 
Full slowly then did rise, 
And within him a passion seemed to be ; 
For his choking throat they all could see, 
And the strange tears in his eyes. 


xv. 
From his massive breast the rags he threw, 
He threw them from body and limb, 
Till, bare as a new-born babe to view, 
He faced them, no longer the man they knew: 
They silently stared at him. 


XVI. 


“O King!” he said, “thou wert King, I knew; 
Iam verily knight, O King! 

What thou hast done thou canst not undo; 

Thou hast come to the false and found the true 


In the carelessly ventured thing. 


XVII. 


“ As IT cast away these rags I have worn, 
The life that was in them I cast; 

Take me, naked and newly born, 

Test me with power and pride and scorn, 
I shall be true to the last!” 


XVIII. 


His large, clear eyes were weak as he spoke, 
But his mouth was firm and strong; 
And a sob from the thieves and beggars broke, 
As the King took off his own wide cloak 
And covered him from the throng. 


xIx. 


He gave him his royal hand in their sight, 
And he said, before the ring: 
“Come with me, Sir John! Be leal and right; 
If I have made thee all of a knight, 
Thou hast made me more of a king!” 
BayaRv TAYLOR. 
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66 IIERE are two classes of people who are always eager to get up an 
Indian war—the army and our frontiersmen.” 

I quote from an editorial on the Indian question, which not long since ap- 
peared in the columns of one of the leading New York daily newspapers. 
That this statement was honestly made I do not doubt, but that instead of be- 
ing true it could not have been further from the truth I will attempt to show. 
I assert, and all candid persons familiar with the subject will sustain the asser- 
tion, that of all classes of our population the army and the people living on the 
frontier entertain the greatest dread of an Indian war, and are willing to make 
the greatest sacrifices to avoid its horrors. This is a proposition, the assertion 
of which almost carries its proof with it. 

Under the most auspicious circumstances, and in time of peace with the In- 
dians, the life of an army officer on the Plains or along our frontier is at best 
one involving no little personal discomfort, and demanding the sacrifice of 
many of the luxuries and benefits which he could obtain were he located with- 
in the limits of civilization. To many officers, service in the West amounts 
almost to social exile. Some can have their families with or near them. 
There is a limited opportunity for social intercourse; travel from the States, to 
and across the Plains, either for business or pleasure, is uninterrupted, and mail 
facilities with friends and relations in the States are maintained. An Indian war 
changes all this. The troops must prepare to take the field. Provided with 
but few comforts, necessarily limited in this respect by the amount of trans- 
portation, which on the Plains is narrowed down to the smallest practicable, 
the soldier bids adieu—often a final one—to the dear ones of home, and with his 
comrades in arms sets out, no matter how inclement the season, to seek what? 
fame and glory? How many military men have reaped laurels from their In- 
dian campaigns? Does he strive to win the approving smile of his country- 
men? That is indeed, in this particular instance, a difficult task. For let him 
act as he may in conducting or assisting in a campaign against the Indians, if 
he survives the campaign he can feel assured of this fact, that one-half of his 
fellow-citizens at home wili revile him for his zeal and pronounce his success, 
if he achieves any, a massacre of poor, defenceless, harmless Indians; while 
the other half, if his efforts to chastise the common enemy are not crowned with 
satisfactory results, will ery ‘Down with him. Down with the regular army, 
and give us brave volunteers who can serve the Government in other ways be- 
sides eating rations and drawing pay.” 

An unsuccessful campaign, under which head nineteen out of twenty may 
reasonably be classed, satisfies no portion of the public, and greatly dissatisfies 
that portion of the Western population whose knowledge of the murders and 
depredations committed by the Indians is, unlike that of the people of the States 
further east, of too recent origin to be swept away by false notions of clem- 
ency. During the continuance of the campaign both officers and soldiers are 
generally cut off from all communication with the friends left behind. Couriers, 
sent as bearers of a few despatches and letters, are sometimes under cover of 
the night enabled to make their way back to the forts; but even these fail 
sometimes. I now recollect the circumstance of two trusty scouts being sent 
with despatches and a small mail, to make their way from the southern por- 
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tion of Kansas to Fort Dodge on the Arkansas. When we saw them again we 
beheld their lifeless, mangled remains, their bodies pierced with numerous ar- 
rows, and mutilated almost beyond recognition—our letters scattered here and 
there by the savages, who had torn open the little canvas mail-bag in search 
of plunder. The Indians had surrounded these faithful fellows when within 
about ten miles of the end of their perilous journey. The numerous empty 
cartridge shells which lay around and near the bodies of the two men, proved 
how persistently and bravely they had struggled for their lives. 

The opening of an Indian campaign is also the signal for the withdrawal of 
all privileges and enjoyments, such as leaves of absence, visits from Eastern 
friends, hunting and pleasure parties of all kinds. The reception from the 
East of all luxuries and delicacies for the table and of all current literature, 
such as the numerous railroads béing constructed in the West, particularly the 
two Pacifics, render easy of procurement, ceases; and not only the private sol- 
dier but the officer is limited in his mess fare to an indifferent portion of the 
ordinary ration. Is it probable or reasonable that these objects and results, 
the principal ones generally, so far as the army as individuals is concerned, 
would be considered suflicient to render either officers or soldiers “ eager to 
get up an Indian war”? I have yet to make the acquaintance of that officer 
of the army who, in time of undisturbed peace, desired a war with the Indians. 
On the contrary, the army is the Indian’s best friend, so long as the latter de- 
sires to maintain friendship. It is pleasant at all times, and always interesting, 
to have a village of peaceable Indians locate their lodges near our frontier 
posts or camps. ‘The daily visits of the Indians, from the most venerable chief 
to the strapped pappoose, their rude interchange of civilities, their barterings, 
races, dances, legends, strange customs, and fantastic ceremonies, all combine 
to render them far more agreeable as friendly neighbors than as crafty, blood- 
thirsty enemies. 

As to the frontiersman, he has everything to lose, even to life, and nothing to 
gain by an Indian war. ‘His object is to procure a fat contract or a market 
for his produce,” adds the journal from which the opening lines of this chapter 
are quoted. This seems plausible and likely enough. But does that journal, and 
do the people who believe on this question as it does, know that there are two 
reasons—more are not required—why its statement is a very greaterror? First, 
our frontier farmers, busily employed as they are in opening up their farms, never 
haveany produce to dispose of, but consider themselves fortunate if they have suf- 
fivient for their personal wants. They are never brought in contact with the In- 
dian except when the latter makes a raid or incursion of at least hundreds of 
miles, and attacks the settlements. It is another case of Mohammed and the 
mountain. The frontiersman never goes beyond the settlements. The Indian 
forsakes his accustomed hunting-grounds when ambitious of obtaining scalps or 
plunder, and visits the settlements. The only ground upon which the frontiers- 
man can be accused of inspiring or inciting a war with the Indian is, that when 
applied to by the latter to surrender his life, family, and property, scalp threwn 
in, he stoutly refuses, and sometimes employs force to maintain this refusal. I 
have shown that this abused class of the pioneers of civilization have no hand in 
the fat contracts. Who are the fortunate parties? With but rare exceptions 
our most expensive expeditions against the Indians on the Plains have been 
supplied by contracts made with parties far inside the limits of civilization, 
who probably never saw a hostile Indian, and who never even visited the In- 
dian country. The supplies are purchased far from the frontiers, in the 
rich and thickly settled portions of the States, then shipped by rail and boat to 
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the most available military post, from which point they are generally drawn 
by huge trains of army wagons, or carried on pack animals. 

Of the many important expeditions organized to operate in the Indian 
country, none, perhaps, of late years has excited more general and unfriendly 
comment, considering the slight loss of life inflicted upon the Indians, than the 
expedition organized and led in person by Major-General Hancock in the spring 
of 1867. The clique generally known as the “ Indian ring” were particularly 
malevolent and bitter in their denunciations of General Hancock for precipitat- 
ing, as they expressed it, an Indian war. This expedition was quite formida- 
ble in appearance, being made up of eight troops of cavalry, seven companies 
of infantry, and one battery of light artillery, numbering altogether about 1,400 
men. As General Hancock at the time and since has been so often accused of 
causelessly bringing on an Indian war, a word in explanation may not be 
amiss. 

Being in command of the cavairy connected with the expedition, I had am- 
ple and frequent opportunities for learning the true purposes and objects of 
the march into the heart of the Indian country. I know no better mode of 
explaining these than by quoting the following extract from letters written by 
General Hancock to the agents of the various tribes with which we expected 
to be brought in contact: ‘I have the honor to state for your information that 
I am at present preparing an expedition tothe Plains, which will soon be ready 
to move. My object in doing so at this time is, to convince the Indians within 
the limits of this department that we are able to punish any of them who may 
molest travellers across the Plains, or who may commit other hostilities 
against the whites. We desire to avoid if possible any troubles with the In- 
dians, and to treat them with justice, and according to the requirements of our 
treaties with them; and I wish especially in my dealings with them to act 
through the agents of the Indian Department as far as it is possible so to do. 
ow toe Le If you as their agent can arrange these matters satisfactorily 
with them, we will be pleased to defer the whole subject to you. In case of 
your inability to do so, I would be pleased to have you accompany me when 
I visit the country of your tribes, to show that the officers of the Government 
are acting in harmony. I will be pleased to talk with any of the chiefs whom 
we may meet.” 

Surely there was no hostile intent here expressed. In another communica- 
tion to the agents of different tribes, General Hancock, in referring to certain 
murders which had been recently committed, and which had been traced to 
the tribes in question, said: ‘* These cases will now be left entirely in the hands 
of the Indian Department, and I do not expect to make war against any of the 
Indians of your agency unless they commence war against us.” 

It may be asked, What had the Indians done to make this incursion neces- 
sary? They had been guilty of numerous thefts and murders during the preced- 
ing summer and fall, for none of which had they been called to account. They 
had attacked the stations of the overland mail route, killed the employees, 
burned the station, and captured the stock. Citizens had been murdered in 
their homes on tlie frontier of Kansas; murders had been committed on the 
Arkansas route. The principal perpetrators of these acts were the Cheyennes 
and Sioux. The agent of the former, if not a party to the murder on the Ar- 
kansas, knew who the guilty persons were, yet took no steps to bring the mur- 
derers to punishment. Such a course would have interfered with his trade and 
profits. It was not to punish for these sins of the past that the expedition was 
set on foot, but rather by its imposing appearance and its early presence in the 
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Indian country to check or intimidate the Indians from a repetition of their 
late conduct. This was deemed particularly necessary from the fact that the 
various tribes from which we had greatest cause to anticipate trouble had dur- 
ing the winter, through their leading chiefs and warriors, threatened that as 
soon as the grass was upin spring a combined outbreak would take place along 
our entire frontier, and especially against the main routes of travel. To as- 
semble the tribes for the desired council, word was sent early in March to the 
agents of those tribes whom it was desirable to meet. The agents sent runners 
to the villages inviting them to meet us at some point near the Arkansas 
river. 

General Hancock, with the artillery and six companies of infantry, reached 
Fort Riley, Kansas, from Fort Leavenworth by rail the last week in March; 
here he was joined by four companies of the Seventh Cavalry and an additional 
company of the Thirty-seventh Infantry. It was at this point that I joined 
the expedition. And as a very fair sample of the laurels which military men 
may win inan Indian campaign by a zealous discharge of what they deem their 
duty, I will here state, in parenthesis, that after engaging in the expedition, 
some of the events of which I am about to relate, and undergoing fatigue, 
privations, and dangers equal to those of a campaign during the Rebellion, I 
found myself at the termination of the campaign again at Fort Riley in arrest. 
This is not mentioned in a fault-finding spirit. I have no fault to find. It is 
said that blessings sometimes come in disguise. Such proved to be true in 
this instance, although I must say the disguise for some little time was most 
perfect. 

From Fort Riley we marched to Fort Harker, a distance of ninety miles, 
where our force was strengthened by the addition of two more troops of caval- 
ry. Halting only long enough to replenish our supplies, we next directed our 
march toward Fort Larned, near the Arkansas, about seventy miles to the 
southeast. A march from the 3d to the 7th of April brought us to Fort Larned. 
The agent for the Comanches and Kiowas accompanied us. At Fort Larned 
we found the agent of the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Apaches; from the lat- 
ter we learned that he had, as requested, sent runners to the chiefs of his 
agency inviting them to the council, and that they had agreed to assemble near 
Fort Larned on the 10th of the month, requesting that the expedition would 
remain there until that date. To this request General Hancock acceded. 

On the 9th of April, while encamped awaiting the council, which was to be 
held the following day, a terrible snow-storm occurred, lasting all day until 
late in the evening. It was our good fortune to be in camp rather than on the 
march; had it been otherwise, we could not well have escaped without loss of 
life from the severe cold and blinding snow. The cavalry horses suffered seri- 
ously, and were only preserved by doubling their ration of oats, while to pre- 
vent their being frozen during the intensely cold night which followed, the 
guards were instructed to keep passing along the picket lines with a whip, and 
to keep the horses moving constantly. The snow was eight inches in depth. 
The council, which was to take place the next day, had to be postponed until 
the return of good weather. Now began the display of a kind of diplomacy 
for which the Indian is peculiar. The Cheyennes and a band of the Sioux 
were encamped on Pawnee Fork, about thirty miles above Fort Larned. They 
neither desired to move nearer to us nor have us approach nearer tothem. On 
the morning of the 11th they sent us word that they had started to visit us, but 
discovering a large herd of buffalo near their camp, they had stopped to procure 
a supply of meat. This message was not received with much confidence, nor 
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was a buffalo hunt deemed of sufficient importance to justify the Indians in 
breaking their engagement. General Hancock decided, however, to delay an- 
other day, when, if the Indians still failed to come in, he would move his com- 
mand to the vicinity of their village and hold the conference there. 

Orders were issued on the evening of the 12th for the march to be resumed 
on the following day. Later in the evening two chiefs of the ** Dog Soldiers,” 
a band composed of the most warlike and troublesome Indians on the Plains, 
chiefly made up of Cheyennes, visited our camp. “They were accompanied 
by a dozen warriors, and expressed a desire to hold a conference with General 
Hancock, to which he assented. A large council fire was built in front of 
the General’s tent, and all the officers of his command assembled there. A 
tent had been erected for the accommodation of the chiefs a short distance from 
the General’s. Before they could feel equal to the occasion, and in order to 
obtain time to collect their thoughts, they desired that supper might be pre- 
pared for them, which was done. When finally ready they advanced from 
their tent to the council fire in single file, accompanied by their agent and 
an interpreter. Arrived at the fire, another brief delay ensued. No matter 
how pressing or momentous the occasion, an Indian invariably declines to en- 
gage in a council until he has filled his pipe and gone through with the im- 
portant ceremony of a smoke. This attended to, the chiefs announced that 
they were ready ‘to talk.” They were then introduced to the principal offi- 
cers of the group, and seemed much struck with the flashy uniforms of the few 
urtillery oflicers who were present in all the glory of red horsehair plumes, 
aigulets, etc. The chiefs seemed puzzled to determine whether these insignia 
designated chieftains or medicine men. General Hancock began the confer- 
ence by a speech, in which he explained to the Indians his purpose in coming 
to see them, and what he expected of them in the future. He particularly 
informed them that he was not there to make war, but to promote peace. Then 
expressing his regret that more of the chiefs had not visited him, he announced 
his intention of proceeding on the morrow with his command to the vicinity 
of their village and there holding a council with all of the chiefs. Tall Bull, 
a fine, warlike-looking chieftain, replied to General Hancock, but his speech 
contained nothing important, being made up of allusions to the growing 
scarcity of the buffalo, his love for the white man, and the usual hint that a 
donation in the way of refreshments would be highly acceptable; he added 
that he would have nothing new to say at the village. 

Several years prior to the events referred to, our people had captured from 
the Indians two children., I believe they were survivors of the Chivington 
massacre at Sand Creck, Colorado. These children had been kindly cared for, 
and were being taught to lead a civilized mode of life. Their relatives, how- 
ever, made demands for them, and we by treaty stipulation agreed to deliver 
them up. One of them, a little girl, had been cared for kindly in a family 
living near Denver, Colorado; the other, a boy, had been carried East to the 
States, and it was with great difficulty that the Government was able to learn 
his whereabouts and obtain possession of him. He was finally discovered, how- 
ever, and sent to General Hancock, to be by him delivered up to his tribe. He 
accompanied the expedition, and was quite a curiosity for the time being. He 
was dressed comfortably, in accordance with civilized custom ; and, having been 
tuken from his people at so early an age, was apparently satisfied with the life 
he led. The Indians who came to our camp expressed a great desire to see 
him, and when he was brought into their presence they exhibited no emotion 
such as white men under similar circumstances niight be expected to show 
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They evidently were not pleased to see him clethed in the white man’s dress. 
The little fellow, then some eight or ten years of age, seemed little disposed to 
go back to his people. I saw him the following year in the village of his 
tiibe; he then had lost all trace of civilization, had forgotten his knowledge of 
the English language, and was as shy and suspicious of the white men as any 
of his dusky comrades. From older persons of the tribe we learned that their 
first act after obtaining possession of him was to deprive him of his “store 
clothes,” and in their stead substitute the blanket and leggings. 

Rightly concluding that the Indians did not intend to come to our camp as 
they had at first agreed to, it was decided to move nearer to their village. On 
the morning following the conference held with the two chiefs of the “Dog . 
Soldiers,” our entire force therefore marched from Fort Larned up Pawnee 
Fork in the direction of the main village, encamping the first night about 
twenty-one miles from the fort. Several parties of Indians were seen in our 
advance during the day, evidently watching our movements; while a heavy 
smoke, seen to rise in the direction of the Indian village, indicated that some- 
thing more than usual was going on. This smoke we afterwards learned 
arose from the burning grass. The Indians, thinking to prevent us from en- 
camping in their vicinity, had set fire to and burned all the grass for miles in 
the direction from which they expected us. Before we arrived at our camping- 
ground we were met by several chiefs and warriors belonging to the Cheyennes 
and Sioux. Among the chiefs were Pawnee Killer of the Sioux, and White 
Horse of the Cheyennes. It was ar anged that these chiefs should accept our 
hospitality and remain with us during the night, and in the morning all the 
chiefs of the two tribes then in the village were to come to General Hancock’s 
headquarters and hold a council. On the morning of the 14th Pawnee Killer 
left our camp at an early hour, for the purpose, as he said, of going to the vil- 
lage to bring in the other chiefs to the council. Nine o'clock had been agreed 
upon as the hour at which the council should assemble. The hour came, but 
the chiefs did not. Now an Indian council is not only often an important but 
always an interesting occasion. And, somewhat like a famous recipe for mak- 
ing a certain dish, the first thing necessary in holding an Indian council is to 
get the Indian. Half-past nine o’clock came, and still we were lacking this 
one important part of the council. At this juncture Bull Bear, an influential 
chief among the Cheyennes, came in and reported that the chiefs were on their 
way to our camp, but would not be able to reach it for some time. This was 
a mere artifice to secure delay. General Hancock informed Bull Bear that as 
the chiefs oould not arrive for some time, he would move his forces up the 
stream nearer to the village, and the council could be held at our camp that 
night. To this proposition Bull Bear gave his assent. 

At 11 A. M. we resumed the march, and had proceeded but a few miles 
when we witnessed one of the finest and most imposing military displays, pre- 
pared according to the Indian art of war, which it has ever been my lot to be- 
hold. It was nothing more nor less than an Indian line of battle drawn di- 
rectly across our line of march; as if to say, Thus far and no further. Most of 
the Indians were mounted; all were bedecked in their brightest colors, their 
heads crowned with the brilliant war-bonnet, their lances bearing the crimson 
pennant, bows strung, and quivers full of barbed arrows. In addition to these 
weapons, which with the hunting-knife and tomahawk are considered as 
forming the armament of the warrior, each one was supplied with either a 
breech-loading rifle or revolver, sometimes with both—the latter obtained 
through the wise foresight and strong love of fair play which prevails in the 
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Indian Department, which, seeing that its wards are determined to fight, is 
equally determined that there shall be no advantage taken, but that the two sides 
shall be armed alike; proving, too, in this manner the wonderful liberality of 
our Government, which not only is able to furnish its soldiers with the latest 
improved style of breech-loaders to defend it and themselves, but is equally 
able and willing to give the same pattern of arms to their common foe. The 
only difference is, that the soldier, if he loses his weapon, is charged double price 
for it; while to avoid making any such charge against the Indian, his weapons 
are given him without conditions attached. In the line of battle before us there 
were several hundred Indians, while further to the rear and at different dis- 
. tances were other organized bodies acting apparently as reserves. Still further 
were small detachments who seemed to perform the duty of couriers, .and 
were held in readiness to convey messages to the village. The ground beyond 
was favorable for an extended view, allowing the eye to sweep the plain for 
several miles. As far as the eye could reach small groups or individuals 
could be seen in the direction of the village; these were evidently parties of 
observation, whose sole object was to learn the result of our meeting with the 
main body and hasten with the news to the village. 

For a few moments appearances seemed to foreshadow anything but a peace- 
ful issue. The infantry was in the advance, followed closely by the artillery, 
while my command, the cavalry, was marching on the flank. General Han- 
cock, who was riding with his staff at the head of the column, coming suddenly 
in view of the wild fantastic battle array, which extended far to our right and 
left and not more than half a mile in our front, hastily sent orders to the infan- 
try, artillery, and cavalry to form line of battle, evidently determined that if 
war was intended we should be prepared. The cavalry, being the last to form 
on the right, came into line on a gallop, and, without waiting to align the ranks 
oarefully, the command was given to “draw sabre.” As the bright blades 
flashed from their scabbards into the morning sunlight, and the infantry brought 
their muskets to a carry, a most beautiful and wonderfully interesting sight was 
spread out before and around us, presenting a contrast which, to a military eye, 
could but be striking. Here in battle array, facing each other, were the repre- 
sentatives of civilized and barbarous warfare. The one, with but few moditica- 
tions, stood clothed in the same rude style of dress, bearing the same patterned 
shield and weapon that his ancestors had borne centuries before; the other 
confronted him in the dress and supplied with the implements of war which 
the most advanced stage of civilization had pronounced the most perfect. 
Was the comparative superiority of these two classes to be subjected to the 
mere test of war here? Such seemed the prevailing impression on both sides. 
All was eager anxiety and expectation. Neither side seemed to comprehend the 
object or intentions of the other; each was waiting for the other to deliver the 
first blow. A more beautiful battle-ground could not have been chosen. Not 
a bush or even the slightest irregularity of ground intervened between the two 
lines which now stood frowning and facing each other. Chiefs could be seen 
riding along the line as if directing and exhorting their braves to deeds of 
heroism. 

After a few moments of painful suspense, General Hancock, accompanied 
by General A. J. Smith and other officers, rode forward, and through an inter- 
preter invited the chiefs to meet us midway, for the purpose of an interview 
In response to this invitation Roman Nose, bearing a white flag, accompanied 
by Bull Bear, White Horse, Gray Beard, and Medicine Wolf on the part of the 
Cheyennes, and Pawnee Killer, Bad Wound, Tall Bear that Walks under the 
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Ground, Left Hand, Little Bear, and Little Bull on the part of the Sioux, rode 
forward to the middle of the open space between the two lines. Here we shook 
hands with all of the chiefs, most of them exhibiting unmistakable signs of 
gratification at this apparently peaceful termination of our rencounter. General 
Hancock very naturally inquired the object of the hostile attitude displayed 
before us, saying to the chiefs that if war was their ohjéct we were ready then 
and there to participate. Their immediate answer was that they did not desire 
war, but were peacefully disposed. They were then told that we would con- 
tinue our march toward the village, and encamp near it, but would establish 
such regulations that none of the soldiers would be permitted to approach or 
disturb them. An arrangement was then effected by which the chiefs were to 
assemble at General Hancock’s headquarters as soon as our camp was pitched. 
The interview then terminated, and the Indians moved off in the direction of 
their village, we following leisurely in rear. 

A march of a few miles brought us in sight of the village, which was situ- 
ated in a beautiful grove on the banks of the stream up which we had been 
marching. The village consisted of upwards of three hundred lodges, a small 
fraction over half belonging to the Cheyennes, the remainder to the Sioux. 
Like all Indian encampments, the ground chosen was a most romantic spot, 
and at the same time fulfilled in every respect the requirements of a good 
camping-ground; wood, water, and grass were abundant. The village was 
placed on a wide, level plateau, while on the north and west, at a short distance 
off, rose high bluffs, which admirably served as a shelter against the cold winds 
which at that season of the year prevail from these directions. Our tents were 
pitched within half a mile of the village. Guards were placed between to pre- 
vent intrusion upon our part. A few of the Indian ponies found grazing near 
our camp were caught and returned to them, to show that our intentions were 
at least neighborly. We had scarcely pitched our tents when Roman Nose, 
Bull Bear, Gray Beard, and Medicine Wolf, all prominent chiefs of the Chey- 
ennes, came into camp, with the information that upon our approach their 
women and children had all fled from the village, alarmed by the presence of 
so many soldiers, and imagining a second Chivington massacre to be intended. 
General Hancock insisted that they should all return, promising protection and 
good treatment to all; that if the camp was abandoned he would hold it respon- 
sible. The chiefs then stated their belief in their ability to recall the fugitives, 
could they be furnished with horses to overtake them. This was accordingly 
done, and two of them set out mounted on two of our horses. An agreement 
was also entered into at the same time that one of our interpreters, Ed. Gur- 
rier, « half-breed Cheyenne who was in the employ of the Government, should 
remain in the village and report every two hours as to whether any Indians were 
leaving the village. This was about seven o’clock in the evening. At half 
past nine the half-breed returned to headquarters, with the intelligence that all 
the chiefs and warriors were saddling up to leave, under circumstances show- 
ing that they had no intention of returning, such as packing up such articles as 
could be carried with them, and cutting and destroying their lodges, this last 
being done to obtain small pieces for temporary shelter. 

I had retired to my tent, which was located some few hundred yards from 
that of General Hancock, when a messenger from the latter awakened me with 
the information that General Hancock desired my presence at his tent. Im- 
agining a movement on the part of the Indians, I made no delay in responding 
to the summons. General Hancock briefly stated the situation of affairs, and 
directed me to mount my command as quickly and as silently as possible, sur- 
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round the Indian village, and prevent the departure of its inhabitants. Easily 
said, but not so easily done. Under ordinary circumstances, silence not being 
necessary, I could have returned to my camp, and by a few blasts from the 
trumpet placed every soldier in his saddle almost as quickly as it has taken 
time to write this sentence. No bugle calls must be sounded; we were to 
adopt some of the stealth of the Indian—how successfully remains to be seen. 
By this time every soldier, officers as well as men, was in his tent sound asleep. 
How to awaken them and impart to each the necessary order? First going to 
the tent of the adjutant and arousing him, I procured an experienced assistant 
in my labors. Next the captains of companies were awakened and orders im- 
parted to them. They in turn transmitted the order to the first sergeant, who 
similarly aroused the men. It has often surprised me to observe the alacrity 
with which disciplined soldiers, experienced in campaigning, will hasten to 
prepare themselves for the march in an emergency like this. No questions are 
asked, no time is wasted. A soldier's toilet, on an Indian campaign, is a sim- 
ple affair, and requires little time for arranging. His clothes are gathered 
up hurriedly, no matter how, so long as he retains possession of them. The 
first object is to get his horse saddled and bridled, and until this is done his own 
toilet is a matter of secondary importance, and one button or hook must do 
the duty of half a dozen. When his horse is ready for the mount the rider 
will be seen completing his own equipment; stray buttons will receive atten- 
tion, arms be overhauled, spurs restrapped; then, if there still remain a few 
spare moments, the homely black pipe is filled and lighted, and the soldier’s 
preparation is completed. 

The night was all that could be desired for the success of our enterprise. 
The air was mild and pleasant; the moon, although nearly full, kept almost 
constantly behind the clouds, as if to screen us in our hazardous undertaking. 
I say hazardous, because there were none of us who imagined for one moment 
that if the Indians discovered us in our attempt to surround them and their vil- 
lage, we would escape without a fight—a fight, too, in which the Indians, shel- 
tered behind the trunks of the stately forest trees under which their lodges 
were pitched, would possess all the advantage. General Hancock, anticipating 
that the Indians would discover our approach, and that a fight would ensue, or- 
dered the artillefy and infantry under arms, to await the result of our moon- 
light venture. My command was soon in the saddle, and silently making its 
way toward the village. Instructions had been given forbidding all conversa- 
tion except in a whisper. Sabres were so disposed of as to prevent clanging. 
Taking a camp-fire which we could see in the village as our guiding point, we 
made a detour so as to place the village between ourselves and the infantry. 
Occasionally the moon would peep out from behind the clouds and enable us to 
catch a hasty glance at the village. Here and there under the thick foliage we 
could see the white, conical-shaped lodges. Were their inmates slumbering, 
unaware of our close proximity, or were their dusky defenders concealed, as 
well they might have been, along the banks of the Pawnee, quietly awaiting 
our approach, and prepared to greet us with their well-known war-whoop? 
These were questions that were probably suggested to the mind of each indi- 
vidual of my command. If we were discovered approaching in the stealthy, 
suspicious manner which characterized our movements, the hour being mid- 
night, it would require a more confiding nature than that of the Indian 
to assign a friendly or peaceful motive to our conduct. The same flashes 
of moonlight which gave us hurried glimpses of the village enabled us to 
see our own column of horsemen stretching its silent length far into the dim 
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darkness, and winding its course, like some huge anaconda about to envelop 
its victim. 

The method by which it was determined to establish a cordon of armed 
troopers about the fated village, was to direct the march in a circle, with the 
village in the centre, the commanding officer of each rear troop halting his 
command at the proper point, and deploying his men similarly to a line of 
skirmishers—the entire circle, when thus formed, facing toward the village, 
and distant from it perhaps a few hundred yards. No sooner was our line 
completely formed than the moon, as if deeming darkness no longer essential 
to our success, appeared from behind her screen and lighted up the entire 
scene, And a beautiful scene it was. The great circle of troops, each indi- 
vidual of which sat on his steed silent as a statue, the beautiful and in some 
places dense foliage of the cotton trees sheltering and shading the bleached, 
skin-clad lodges of the red man, while in the midst of all murmured undisturb- 
edly in its channel the little stream on whose banks the village was located, 
all combined to produce an artistic effect, as beautiful as it was interesting. 
But we were not there to study artistic effects. The next step was to determine 
whether we had captured an inhabited village, involving almost necessarily a 
fierce conflict with its savage occupants, or whether the red man had again 
proven too wily and crafty for his more civilized brothers. 

Directing the entire line of troopers to remain mounted with carbines held 
at the “‘ advance,” I dismounted, and taking with me Gurrier, the half-breed, 
Dr. Coates, one of our medical staff, and Lieutenant Moylan, the adjutant, pro- 
ceeded on our hands and knees toward the village. The prevailing opinion 
was that the Indians were still asleep. I desired to approach near enough to the 
lodges to enable the half-breed to hail the village in the Indian tongue, and if 
possible establish friendly relations at once. It became a question of prudence 
with us, which we discussed in whispers as we proceeded on our “ Tramp, ° 
tramp, tramp, the boys are creeping,” how far from our horses and how near 
to the village we dared to go. If so few of us were discovered entering the 
village in this questionable manner, it was more than probable that, like the 
returners of stolen property, we should be suitably rewarded and no ques- 
tions asked. The opinions of Gurrier, the half-breed, were eagerly sought 
for and generally deferred to. His wife, a full-blooded Cheyenne, was a resi- 
dent of the village. This with him was an additional reason for wishing a 
peaceful termination to our efforts. When we had passed over two-thirds of 
the distance between our horses and the village, it was deemed best to make 
our presence known. Thus far not a sound had been heard to disturb the 
stillness of the night. Gurrier called out at the tup of his voice in the Chey- 
enne tongue. The only response came from the throats of a score or more of 
Indian dogs which set up a fierce barking. At the same time one or two of 
our party asserted that they saw figures moving beneath the trees. Gurrier 
repeated his summons, but with no better result than before. 

A hurried consultation ensued. The presence of so many dogs in the village 
was regarded by the half-breed as almost positive assurance that the Indians 
were still there. Yet it was difficult to account for their silence. Gurrier in a 
loud tone repeated who he was, and that our mission was a friendly one. Still 
no answer. He then gave it as his opinion that the Indians were on the alert, 
and were probably waiting in the shadow of the trees for us to approach near- 
er, when they would pounce upon us. This comforting opinion induced an- 
other conference. We must ascertain the truth of the matter; our party could 
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do this as well as a larger number, and to go back and send another party in 
our stead could not be thought of. 

Forward was the verdict. Each one grasped his revolver, resolved to do 
his best, whether it was in running or fighting. I think most of us would have 
preferred to take our own chances at running. We had approached near 
enough to see that some of the lodges were detached some distance from the 
main encampment. Selecting the nearest of these, we directed our advance 
on it. While all of us were full of the spirit of adventure, and were further 
encouraged with the idea that we were in the discharge of our duty, there was 
scarcely one of us who would not have felt more comfortable if we could have 
got back to our horses without loss of pride. Yet nothing, under the circum- 
stances, but a positive order would have induced any one to withdraw. The 
doctor, who was a great wag, even in moments of greatest danger, could not 
restrain his propensities in this direction. When everything before us was be- 
ing weighed and discussed in the most serious manner, he remarked: ‘ Gen- 
eral, this recalls to my mind those beautiful lines: 

Backward, turn backward, O Time, in thy flight, 
Make me a child again just for one night— 
this night of all others.” 

We shall meet the doctor again before daylight, but under different 

circumstances. G. A. CUSTER. 








CIRCE 


OU hold my heart in your slender hands, 
In your cold, your cruel, careless hands. 
In your beautiful hands, fanned by a breath 
Like the breath of the rose, it is dying its death; 


In your beautiful hands with their glitter of rings, 
Each ring a trophy that scornfully sings 

Of other hearts that have lain like mine 

On your cruelly beautiful, pitiless shrine ; 


Of other hearts that have gone to their death, 
Swooned to sleep by that sweet, sweet breath, 
That breath of the rose that comes and goes 
As the smiling, beautiful lips unclose, 


When night after night down dizzying dances 
They follow and follow your dazzling glances, 
While round and round by the music whirled, 
As I'd follow and follow you over the world! 


Then hold me fast in your slender hands, 

In your cruelly beautiful, pitiless hands ; 

Let me forever be dying my death, 

Swooned to sleep by that sweet, sweet breath ; 


Let me forever be whirling there, 

Lost in a trance divinely fair ; 

Let me forever be stricken and slain, 

And dying with this delicious pain! Nora Perry. 
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vi. 
Y dear friend Joy was a brunette, with eyes in each of which a dia- 
mond seemed imprisoned, and a sweet, rosy mouth, whose teeth, Sister 
Mercy said, were “ like little white kernels of seed-corn.” Her laugh would 
ring out like music in the air, and cause Eldress Philomel to reprovingly re- 
mind her that “a gospel smile was quite sufficient indication of a contented 
and happy spirit.” 

“ You can hollow like a wild squaw in the woods, but not here,” she would 
say. ‘I hope Father Kenard did not hear you this morning, for I am sure the 
young sisters of Holy Mount never make such a noise.” 

Father Kenard was a new minister from Holy Mount, or Lebanon. He 
was a stalwart Kentuckian, and refused to be a tailor like the rest of the min- 
isters. As all must work, the lightest labor is selected for them, and for many 
years the tailor’s trade was thought to suit the ministers best. But Father 
Kenard abandoned the “ goose” for a more congenial turning lathe. We 
young sisters liked him because he permitted us to laugh, and always greeted 
us with a friendly word and smile. 

One hot day Joy, who had been picking currants for several hours, threw 
herself down on a green bank, flushed and tired. She took off her cap, and 
the summer breeze blew her hair into tiny curls all about her face. 

Presently old Sister Eunice, one of the deaconesses, came that way on an 
errand. Seeing Joy, she said: ‘ You'd better put on your cap; one of the min- 
istry may see you from the window.” 

Joy was about to obey, when the wind seized the cap, and away it flew. 

«‘Oh, never mind, Sister Eunice,” she said. ‘I hear a little bird in distress; 
let me look for it; perhaps it is crying for its mate.” 

“Crying for its mate!” repeated the deaconess with indignation ; ‘“ what do 
you know about mates? That's strange talk for a young sister! A body would 
suppose you was some harum-scarum world’s girl, sitting there without a cap, 
and your hair standing out in kinks all over your eyes and head, like butternut 
yarn after it has been knit and ravelled out again.” 

Joy tried to smooth the “ kinks” out of her hair, and asked Sister Eunice 
if she would get her something from the storehouse. 

“ Let’s hear what you want now.” 

“A match!” said Joy, her dark eyes twinkling. 

“A match? what s-o-r-t of a match?” drawled the deaconess. 

“Lucifer match,” said Joy solemnly. 

“Ah! I hope and pray that is the only match you'll ever want for. That 
is harmless, but there is another made by old Lucifer himself.” 

“ Yea, Sister Eunice, but don’t both kindle a flame?” 

‘Yea, but one burns the body, and the other the soul. Beware, Joy Wheat- 
ing, for you have heard the sound of the gospel, and don’t you long for any 
other kind of lucifer match, lest you sup on sorrow.” 

Joy laughed, and now turned to look after her cap. ‘Oh, Sister Eunice,” 
she cried, “‘my cap! my cap! it has flown in front of Father Kenard’s door. 
Oh, do go after it!” 

It would be diflicult to conceive the extreme mortification a sister endures 
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when surprised by a brother with her cap off. It is strictly forbidden, and 
poor Joy was mortified to death. 

“Won't you go for it, Sister Eunice? I'll do anything for you; I'll help 
you to make preserves, and pickles, and soft soap—I’ll even help you to dye,” 
and Joy laughed as she glanced at the old sister’s hands stained with logwood 
and “ pusley blue.” ‘I mean help you to color cloth—not to do anything to 
cause your death, you dear good soul.” 

“You needn’t guam over me, for I shan’t get your cap, if I am a good soul ; 
an’ if I hear any more talking about mates, I'll tell the eldresses, an’ the 
quicker you make yourself look like a Believer the better.” And the cross old 
sister went off muttering, “Gals ain’t what they used to was when I was 
young.” 

Poor Joy crept up to where her cap lay, hoping that no one would see her. 
Holding her breath, she was just stooping to take it, when the wind caught it 
up again and lodged it in a tree, where it hung like the nest of an oriole. 

“ Now I am ina scrape,” thought Joy. ‘I must climb the tree.” She 
got upon a rail of the fence, disclosing the tiniest of feet, in sharp-pointed, 
high-heeled slippers. She glanced around fearfully, then saying to herself, 
“One, two, three—up she goes,” she lifted her foot. It was down again in 
an instant as a cheery voice was heard: 

“Wait one moment, Sister Joy; I'll get your cap for you,” and there stood 
Father Kenard in the open door! 

She wanted to run away, as he bronght the cap down and held it by one 
string. He would not have tuuched Joy with the point of his finger, but in 
returning the cap her hand touched his. She looked up frightened, but he 
took no notice, as she managed to say: “I thank you kindly, Father 
Kenard.” 

“You are kindly welcome,” he answered, and then gave the young sister 
some frank, friendly advice, and made her happy at the end by saying: “I 
know you are a good little Believer, than which there is no title half so beau- 
tiful in the language of men.” 

Once in a very great while we went on a picnic in the woods, the young 
sisters chattering like magpies, and happy as birds, while the old ones stalked 
solemnly along as if they were marching out to dig their own graves. They 
called up this deportment as a “restraining influence” upon the young ones. 
The comforts for the “ inner man” which we carried on these occasions were 
both abundant and delicious, and the. really natural fun we had rejoiced and 
edified our souls. It did seem as if we forgot our narrow-minded, egotistical 
faith, which condemns all who reject Shakerism as unspiritual, degenerate, 
lost to all sense of purity and religion, and lived for the time an Arcadian life. 

There is no reason why a life of celibacy should not be acceptable to our 
Maker, if we desire to live so; but why genius must be annihilated, or learn- 
ing and refinement be rejected, I am at a loss to comprehend. In our daily 
life the purest motives were too often characterized as “ carnal,” and we were 
under an espionage at work or at meals, or even in our midnight sleep, which 
went fur to rob us of self-respect and dignity. 


Vil. 


“ CONFESSING day ” was coming, and like the Romans the young sisters de- 
termined to have a sort of carnival in advance. One evening, when the tall, 
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lank old sister who usually sat with us had gone away for a gossip with an- 
other old sister, we consulted together. 

Joy, who was the ringleader in all the mischief, proposed getting “old 
Whitey ” out of the barn, leading him into the woods, and taking a bareback 
ride in turn, for there was not a side-saddle in Wisdom’s Valley. 

But one of the sisters, who had come near experiencing the fate of Absa- 
lom in a stolen excursion of her own, tabooed this plan at once. 

“Well, then,” said Joy, “let’s go to the creek, and sail down in the moon- 
light to the Mohawk in the old boat.” P 

But Sister Mary Anne said, ‘Oh, nay!” She had had too many duckings in 
that brawling stream to relish this proposal, especially as the boat leaked. 

Then we begged Sister Minerva to think of something which had never 
been done before. 

“Tl tell you what,” she said with a mysterious air: “I'll read you the 
‘Sorrows of Werther’ in his own beautiful tongue.” 

“Oh, nay,” sounded on all sides, ‘* we don’t want to hear Werther’s sorrows, 
whoever he may be; we want to laugh, not to weep.” 

“ There’s a jug full of treacle in the kitchen cellar; let’s make taffee,” said 
Sister Victoria. 

“Oh, yea,” cried Joy, “and I have a great basket of cracked butternuts; 
we'll pick them out and put them in the candy.” 

No sooner said thandone. The young sisters, who were precisely like other 
jolly young girls if their “nat’ral affections” had been allowed fair play, 
locked the door and commenced to cook the candy. To beguile the time, one 
of them offered to tell a love tale she had found in an old newspaper. Ab- 
sorbed in the woes of the heroine, they let the molasses boil over on the stove, 
and at the same moment there was a small rap on the door. In their frantic 
efforts to hide the candy, it was upset on the floor and all over the stove; and 
when the door was opened, and Father Kenard walked in, the room was filled 
with smoke and the smell of the burning candy. It required his utmost effort 
to maintain a solemn, meditative air, in the midst of so many discomftited faces, 
He had brought them a basket of beautiful grapes, which he gravely presented 
and then retired in good order; but we heard him laughing heartily outside, 
and took comfort to ourselves that it was he who had found us out, and not 
Sister Eunice, who was a terror to evil-doers. “I declare,” cried Joy, “I 
wish Father Kenard had spoken sharply to us! he is so good and kind that it 
makes me hate petticoat government. I'd rather any day be governed by a 
man than a woman.” 

“Oh, fie! for shame, Joy Wheating!” cried several sisters. 

“Oh, yea, I know it’s not according to the gospel,” returned Joy, “ but I 
never said or did a thing I should not like Father Kenard to know except once, 
when I did wish that I owned a baby just like Minnette’s. Mother Ann had 
great wisdom, but I wonder she did not enjoin the brethren to govern the sis- 
ters, and vice versa. The sisters in the ministry are so awful sober. Eldress 
Orangia is up and down; Eldress Philomel makes a mountain out of a mole- 
hill; and it is such a bore to be as pious as Mother Rébecca.” 

« Fie! for shame!” cried the girls again. ‘* Why, Joy Wheating, you do not 
express yourself like a true Believer.” 

“Can't help it; I must speak out sometimes or burst,” said Joy. “ Like 


Topsey, ‘I’se so wicked.’ ” 
She had no fear that her frankness would get her into trouble; for it was 
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a sacred point of honor with the young sisters to shield each other from cen- 
sure, though we would urge delinquents to confess their shortcomings themelves. 

The day of confession came at last, and with it most unlooked-for and terri- 
ble disclosures. To the horrified amazement of the assembled eldresses and 
our choking tears, Sister Minerva went down “ into the valley of humiliation.” 
With a bitter struggle for composure, her dark eyes dilating, her beautiful face 
white and set, she confessed that the ‘ baneful poison of natural love ” had 
crept with insidious but giant strides into her heart. What must have been 
her conviction of sin when, with the courage of despair, she admitted that 
Brother Ernest had absorbed all her thoughts for many months. She had bor- 
rowed his books, learned his language, talked to him; until, suddenly awak- 
ened and alarmed at the sympathy, congeniality, and admiration which she 
felt with and for him, she would have fled from the pleadings of her own heart 
if she had had strength left to do so. Then, deathly pale and panting heavily, 
she took from her bosom a packet of letters written to her by Brother Ernest. 
If they had been the price of innocent blood, Minerva could not have cast them 
down with more vehemence before the ministry. 

With solemn emphasis the senior eldress spoke. ‘ Let repentance have 
its perfect work. Read the letters aloud. Who are they from?” 

Minerva had spoken so hurriedly and incoherently that her lover’s name 
was not yet known. With quivering lips she was forced to repeat it. A be- 
seeching look at Eldress Orangia told her that the poor young sister prayed to 
be spared this ordeal of reading the letters; but not an iota of the cross could 
the eldress remove. She could only sadly whisper, ‘‘ Nay, you must comply.” 

And the whole correspondence was read, and the answers confesséd, word 
by word, as well as the sinning sister could remember. One letter, written in 
German, she begged to have burned without reading. The eldresses of course 
were ignorant of the language, and looked undecided. 

«I will burn it here right before your eyes,” entreated Minerva; and she 
took from a work-basket belonging to Eldress Philomel an old tinder box and 
flint, a precious relic once belonging to Mother Ann, With feverish haste she 
struck fire, and the next moment Brother Ernest’s words of love were con- 
verted into the white ashes of her sacrifice. Think what a sacrifice, when 
there were pages of rhapsody such as this: 

«My heart goes out to thee, my soul cries out to thee in yearning, passion- 
ate might! Life has become a dream! How canI think it a reality? I was 
once surrounded, in my fatherland, with beautiful high-born women who had 
no power over my heart, and here I have yielded it wholly to thee, my enchant- 
ress, nay, my pure saint! 

“Oh, how vainly I strive against my passion. Love at its wildest was 
never so untamed as the love of my undisciplined heart; and yet it is pure, for 
I would not touch the hem of thy garment, nor raise mine eyes to meet the 
heavenly-pure brightness of thine, unbidden by thee.” 

Pages and pages like this, written by a Shaker brother to a Shaker sister, 
in Wisdom’s Valley! Truly the “ natural affections” were a hydra-headed 
monster in that afflicted Vale, about those times. ‘ 


VIII. 
Sister Minerva had been removed to a distant society to work out her re- 
~ pentance, and Brother Ernest had left and made no sign, save to declare that 
he was the transgressor; he only had been to blame. 
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The months crept on, and it was summer time again. One sultry day in 
August Joy and I went out to the rustic arbor with our books. But we did not 
read them; we just sat listening to the rhythmic flow of the little brook, 
watching the light, swift-sailing clouds, and trying to imagine ourselves in 
Paradise. , 

“What's this?” suddenly exclaimed Joy; “a book with gilt-edged leaves, 
and a beauty. Poetry, too, as I live and breathe! Alfred Tennyson! Hear 
this, Daughtie: ‘ 


** Be mine a philosopher’s life, in the quiet woodland ways, 
Where, if [ cannot be gay, let a passionless peace be my lot. 
And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless ills. 


“Well, I pronounce that good Shaker doctrine, Daughtie,” said Joy. 

We started, and Joy dropped the volume, as a world’s man suddenly stood 
at the entrance of the arbor, surveying us with an amused smile. He begged 
pardon for intruding, said he was very thirsty, and asked for a “ goblet of nec- 
tar from the fairy’s bower.” With recovered self-possession Joy plucked some 
large vine leaves, and, forming a pretty drinking vessel, stooped low, filled her 
fragrant cup, and offered it to the stranger with a demure but irresistible grace. 

“Tam more favored than knight of old,” he said, with a courtly bow of 
thanks. ‘Is your name Fairy?” 

* Nay, it is Joy,” she answered. 

“Fairy Joy?” 

“Nay, Sister Joy would be more desirable. What may we call you?” 

**My name is Marion Arny.” 

“Friend Marion, we must say. We are not allowed to address any one as 
Mr. or Mrs.” 

The gentleman bowed and smiled, and then said, “* May I ask you about the 
tenets of the Shaker faith?” 

Here was a proselyting opportunity, and we little recluses talked our wisest 
and best, using in our ignorance and innocence many expressions which must 
have seemed strange to a man of the world, and which other than a true gen- 
tleman could easily have perverted to our injury in his thoughts. 

The long, low, white meeting-house, half hidden by locust trees, we in- 
formed friend Marion, was where “ holy vestals worshipped, purified from their 
earnal nature,” which information he received with a deferential deportment 
truly edifying. 

“You have a beautiful retreat,” he said. ‘“ Are travellers ever entertained 
by the brothers and sisters?” 

“Those who are weary of the world, friend Marion,” answered Joy, “and 
who wish to rest permanently in Wisdom’s Valley, are always welcome.” 

A long conversation ensued, in which Joy told friend Marion, in answer to 
his inquiries, how her father and one brother were with her in Wisdom’s Val- 
ley of the ‘chosen few,” while her mother and five other children were “of 
the world.” “I wish my mother would never come here,” said Joy, the tears 
starting to her eyes, “she is so stubborn and set in her own faith.” 

Friend Marion looked serious at this ruthless snapping of family ties, and 
whispered softly to himself, «* What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder.” Then he said, **I will not hurt your feelings by differing with you, 
but I am sure you cannot think it a sin to love your poor mother, worse than 
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widowed, for her husband is worse than dead and buried.” Then picking up 
the volume of Tennyson, he begged Joy to accept it. 

Joy looked wistfully at the book, but it was forbidden fruit. ‘* Nay,” she 
said, ‘I cannot take it, but I will keep the fly-leaf as a memento, and you can 
retain the book as a remembrance of Wisdom’s Valley.” Then laughing, 
“You see I have not the fault of the Dutch, which is giving too little and asking 
too much.” 

Friend Marion received his gift with much gravity and many thanks, mak- 
ing a fine speech and tearing out the fly-leaf, on which was written ‘“‘ Marion 
Arny, Charleston, S.C.” ‘Should you ever want a true friend in ‘the world’ 
where I live,” he said as he presented it, ‘I should consider it an honor and 
pleasure to serve you.” 

As we walked back to the village we met no one, and quite against the 
rules gave friend Marion refreshments ourselves, and sent him off with a hearty 
God-speed. We stepped indoors delighted—like unfledged but thorough 
women as we were—that we had done something we ought not to have done, 
and nobody was the wiser. But we were speedily stripped of this agreeable 
delusion and sat aghast, as the eldresses swarmed in and poured out a storm 
of wrath upon us for daring to escort a world’s man through Wisdom’s Valley 
without an old and well-tried sister in company. We were ordered to retreat 
in future when we saw a world’s man, and if we were in our workshops to 
close the door at their approach. 

A few weeks after this, during which no “ world’s nuisances ” annoyed us, 
and peace reigned unruffled, we were electrified by an invitation to dine at the 
“Patroon’s.”” We young sisters were visiting the capital at the time with 
Brother Mortal, in honor of his eightieth birthday. ‘* Nothing but the blossoms 
of Wisdom’s Valley will content me to-day,” he said. ‘I'll be choice of them; 
don’t you be afeard.” So our gallant knight of fourscore years conducted us 
through the Capitol building, the geological rooms, and the principal streets 
of Albany, and you may be sure we made the best use of our eyes everywhere. 
What happiness it was! But the bliss supreme was the dinner at the Patroon’s. 
The grounds, the greenhouse, the mansion, the pictures, all seemed the work 
of enchantment. Our host was so full of courtesy, and the * world’s men” 
made such strangely sweet and flattering speeches! We tried to persuade oure 
selves that they were “ungodly creatures,” but I fear we forgot our faith for 
the time and enjoyed the “ pleasures of Egypt.” 

After this Joy grew singularly quiet. Every Sabbath at the hour of noon 
she watched the departure of the world’s people, who flocked to see the Sha- 
kers’ dance. The fine carriages and horses, the gay colors, the life and anima- 
tion, made her long for another peep into the fairyland of their world. When 
asked by Eldress Orangia if she had any grief on her mind, she answered 
“nay,” she was “ getting in years,” which made the eldress smile, as Joy was 
not yet eighteen. 

And I too was unhappy, for one dreary snowy day I received intelligence 
of the death of my good aunt. I had long been dispirited, sad, and doubting, 
and on this day I wanted to hide away and give free vent to my tears. I took 
refuge in a room with stone floor and walls, against which last tier upon tier 
of shelves were built, to hold apples ready for use. As I crouched down be- 
hind some barrels I heard the well-known shuffle of Sister Eunice’s feet in the 
hall. She entered and began sorting the apples. Presently good old Sister 
Mercy came in, and the deaconess began talking to her about the young sisters 
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“« They’ve as many grips and passwords as a pack of Freemasons, the un- 
mortified snips,” said Sister Eunice. ° 

“Why, hev they? I never observed them.” 

“That's ‘cause you're as blind as a bat, or want to be,” drawled the dea- 
coness. ‘I can’t never go nowhere where they are, ‘thout hearing some kind 
of ‘hem’ or the last of a ‘sh, sh,’ or a cough.” 

“I’m afraid they are bad children sometimes, but I can’t help likin’ them 
for all. They are a honest set; not a sly one among ’em, as ever I seen. Now, 
Sister Eunice, there’s Joy, she’s got the winnin’est way; nobody could scold 
her; and Vict’ry and poor Minervy—she was a good sister till the flesh got 
hold on her—ruther grand in her manners, but shaw! who is perfect? I know 
I ain't.” 

“That's no excuse for them getting in the clymes, you soft-hearted critter ; 
you needn't try to kiver up their faults.” 

“Nay, but young folks ain’t just like us. There’s little Cathie, she’s a won- 
derful kind-hearted little sister. Why, last summer, when she seen me tired or 
sort o’ flustrated, for the heat overcome me, I’m so fleshy, she would say so 
kind and soft-like, ‘Sister Mercy, you go an’ rest, and take a few whiffs of your 
pipe; Tl finish cleanin’ up;’ and when I come back everything was as slick 
and nice as a pin; every fly shooed out, the curtains drawed before the win- 
dow, and a little pot of posies on the middle table, and she hullin’ strawberries 
for supper, and singin’ softly to herself, as happy as a bird. We mustn't be 
too hard upon the young, Sister Eunice; let us have charity. You know it 
covereth a multitude of sins.” 

“It’s a bad cloak that'll kiver up sin. I don’t think charity the right name 
for it nuther, and the young ones must follow in the footsteps of Mother Ann’s 
fust-born ef they want to gain by her gospel. You're keerful not to mention 
how Cathie sticks a rose in her buzzum in the season of ’em; no sich worldly 
doin’s will ever make her prosper.” 

* But, Sister Eunice, Cathie says the flowers make her love everybody.” 

“Humph!” said the deaconess. 

“The young sisters don’t think it nice, I know, for we old ones to use to- 
backy; but tho’ they cough with the smoke I never heered a sassy word.” 

Sister Mercy had a kind word for all of us, and presently she resumed: 
“Tm kind 0’ drawed toward Daughtie sence I seen a picture of hern.” 

“A what?” shouted the deaconess. 

“A picture she made of herself and Joy when they was little mites of toads. 
Daughtie was made with her black world’s gownd on, and Joy in a Believer's 
gownd. They was a-settin’ on the bridge over the creek, Daughtie lookin’ 
sort o’ mournful in the water; it made me feel bad to see her so mournful even 
in a picture, and Joy was laughin’ and clappin’ her hands at a bird nateral as 
could be.” 

“‘ Where did she git her stuff to paint with, I'd like to know?” said the dea- 
coness. 

“Oh, I never thought of that. Mabbe Sister Clarissy bought it for her. I 
heerd her aunt left her money. I must say, Sister Eunice, my bowels yearned 
for her, for I seen by her looks to-day at dinner that she felt awful bad at her 
aunt’s death; she didn’t eat two mouthfuls. I s’pose she may have a leetle 
too much nat’ral affection; but law! it takes a long time to labor out o’ nat’ral 
affections. I patted her on the shoulder to cheer her up.” 

“Law! what ‘arthly good was that? You'd better ha’ told her to shake 
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right smart and git rid of her nat’ral affections; she allers seemed gummed all 
over with ‘em. J ain’t got no nat'ral kin. My gospel relations is all I 
want.” 

“I liked Daughtie’s aunt,” said Sister Mercy. “I hope you don’t hold a 
grudge agin her ‘cause she argued religion with Eldress Orangia.. She thought 
her sect nigh about as right as ourn, and who can blame her for bein’ honest : 
Now that she’s gone, it’s no more’n right that we should tread softly on her 
ashes.” 

There was silence for a moment. Sister Mercy’s kind words had opened a 
flood-gate of grief, and I endeavored to smother my sobs by burying my head 
in my cap. I thought the talk was ended, and they were going, but Sister Eu- 
nice continued sorting the apples, throwing the defective ones into a great tub 
beside her. She soon began again in her drawling tone : “* You've had your 
say, now I'll take mine. The best deed Sary Clinton did she tried to spile. 
She told Daughtie’s sister Minnette that she’d find people in the world that 
lived just as pure and good lives as the Shakers. If she’d kept away Minnette 
would have been a good Believer now, tho’, come to think, I do believe she 
did kiss that nasty flesh-pot Theodore Meacham when he turned off, tho’ she 
denied it so indignantly. I hope and pray, now she’s married and got a baby— 
for that’s what she hankered a’ter—she’ll keep away from Daughtie, and not 
drag her down to destruction too. I’m glad Sary Clinton’s dead, the old Jez- 
ebel! I'll warrant that money belonged to Daughtie’s mother.” 

Oh, the sharp, bitter words! how they stabbed me! I wanted to die; I 
wanted to go to my mother and the good aunt who had toiled for us all. Her 
figure bowed with age and sorrow rose up before me, and I remembered all 
her love and solicitude. Must I sit patiently and bleed inwardly under the ly- 
ing words of this cruel woman?—under those awful accusations against her 
honesty and integrity? I rose and staggered to my feet; no one was visible; 
in my anguish I had not heard the departing footsteps of the sisters. I went 
out into the frosty air, for I felt as if I should die, there was such a choking grip 
on my throat. As I sank down on the snow I heard the voice of Joy erying, 
*“Daughtie, Daughtie, what is the matter?” and two kind arms were pressed 
around me. 

“Oh, Joy,” I moaned, “I have been wounded beyond recovery or forgive- 
ness. Iam going to the world.” 

Had I sunk dead at her feet she could not have looked more horror-stricken. 
“Come into the house,” she pleaded, “and tell me the trouble. I am sure 
nothing could tempt you to leave, Daughtie. What would I do without my 
darling sister?” 

We went into the empty school-house, and seating myself by the window, I 
gazed out on the dreary prospect. Joy’s brother Augustus coming in sight she 
called him, and when he approached said: “ Augustus, you are a better Be- 
liever than I; speak to Daughtie;” and she went softly away. 

“T have no right to question you, Sister Daughtie,” said the young brother, 
‘but if you have been injured in any way, your best redress is to inform the 
eldresses; but Iam sure nothing can have happened that should cause you to 
forsake your faith, and leave those who are your best friends.” 

“Oh, Brother Augustus, you do not know how those I love have been 
wronged,” I cried. ‘ F cannot repeat the cruel words. Oh, Auntie, Auntie, 
why did you resign me in my helplesss infancy to the care of strangers, and 
then with your tender kindness create in my heart the heinous sin of ‘natural 
affection?’” 


v 
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Long, long did we talk, and earnestly did Brother Augustus strive to pre- 
suade me to remain with the chosen few in Wisdom’s Valley. But his argu- 
ments were lost upon me. ‘ Better, far better,” I cried, ‘to live and die out 
in the world alone, than to be deceived now into anything that will end in 
misery after all. It is not possible for me to be happy here any more. Yea, 
I know Sister Myra will suffer; and Joy!—oh, my heart will break to leave her; 
for she, too, will call me a reprobate.” 

“Pray do not call yourself what you are not,” interrupted Brother Augus- 
tus severely, ‘‘ but promise me that you will remain six months.” 

“Why not go now? It will never be easier to break away from old asso- 
ciations.” 

“‘ Because I am sure you will repent of your hasty resolve, and give hearty 
thanks that you did so.” I heard one of the eldresses’ shuffling footfalls on 
the stairs, and reluctantly gave the promise as Eldress Philomel entered, 
and solemnly requested me to follow her to the eldresses’ room. Eldress 


‘ Orangia was already there; she was not tender, but she was true. <A chair was 


placed where the light would fall directly on my face. 

“ Daughtie,” said the senior eldress, “ have you any forbidden grticles in 
your possession?” 

** Not that I am aware of,” I replied. 

“Do you never employ your time foolishly or unprofitably?” 

I thought of some poor little sketches, and told her of them. 

“Where did you get the materials to color them?” 

I had not said that they were colored, but a malicious twinkle in the eyes of 
the eldress told me that she had had information outside of mine, and rejoiced 
to think that I would be forced to confess that Brother Augustus had broken 
the rules and purchased them. 

But she was mistaken, for I said slowly and steadily: ‘I begged the paints 
of Sister Helena, after she had painted a picture of the human heart.” 

“ Sister Helena painted by the direction of a spirit, to show the wickedness 
of the natural heart, but you have done that which can serve no goed. Bring 
the pictures to me.” 

I didso. She looked them over—the poor little daubs—and said cheerfully : 
«Shall I put them in the fire, or will you, my little Believer?” 

“‘ They afforded me pleasure once, but I don’t care for them now,” I replied, 
as I threw them into the flames. ‘Sister Eunice cannot annoy me by such 
petty tale-bearing.” 

‘ Sister Eunice is one of the first-born, a mother in Israel, and as such you 
are bound to respect and love her,” interrupted the eldress. “If yon ever be- 
come half as good, you will have great cause to be thankful.” 

I went on with what I was about to say, as if Eldress Philomel had not 
spoken. ‘ When she accuses my good aunt of lying and dishonesty, :und talks 
of my sister dragging me down to destruction; when her mind and heart have 
become so warped and deformed by prejudice, that she calls the most generous 
actions deceit and double-dealing as I have heard her to-day, she is not worthy 
to be called one of the first-born in Zion, but rather one of a generation of 
vipers.” 

I said this so vehemently, that the eldresses looked at each other in amaze- 


ment. 
“Daughtie, Daughtie!” cried Eldress Orangia, “how long has such pas- 
sion been sleeping in your breast? If Sister Eunice has wounded your feelings, 
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you should have come to me and calmly stated the case. You have exhibited 
unbridled passion, and harbored hard feelings against Sister Eunice.” 

“One of the first-born,” put in Eldress Philomel. ‘ Daughtie, you are 
guilty of a grievous sin.” 

“Yea, I own that it is a sin, Eldress Orangia, but not half so mean a one as 
to attack those who have no power to defend themselves.” 

‘Have you forgotten that you have attacked Sister Eunice?” 

“T would have denounced her to her face had I the opportunity.” 

“ And transgressed all order by speaking unbecomingly of a superior? You 
would then have had the mortification of begging Sister Eunice’s forgiveness.” 

At this moment a loud knocking was heard at the door; Eldress Orangia 
went out, and I was left with Eldress Philomel. 

“IT was passing in the hall, Daughtie, and heard you talking excitedly. To 
whom were you opening your mind? ” 

“TI think you know already,” I tried to say calmly. 

“I wish you to understand that those who try to excite general sympathy 
fail to elicit respect.” 

“If that’s an insinuation,” I replied, ‘you must permit me to say that I 
have no desire now for sympathy.” 

“Ah, indeed! Then let me observe to you that Wisdom’s Valley is not the 
proper place to procure a husband.” 

I kept back my rising indignation at this insult, but my lip curled with 
scorn as I answered: ‘‘ Were I to go to-morrow, I have no thought of ever mar- 
rying in the world; there is not a man in this society that wants me for a wife, 
and a Shaker of all mortals is the last I should choose for a husband. I——” 

“That is sufficient,” said the eldress, raising her hand. ‘* We have thought 
it best for you to stand after this in Brother Charles’s singing circle.” 

‘Yea, I will do so,” I said; and innocent as I was, I could not help an angry 
flush rising in my face, for I had stood opposite Brother Augustus, and the 
change would excite the suspicion that I had shown a preference for him. 
There was nothing for it but to live itdown. Oh, how I now regretted my 
promise to remain, for I was resolved to submit to those in authority while I 
was a member of the society. 

When Eldress Orangia returned, I was hurriedly dismissed, for she had 
more important persons to think of than my insignificant self. 











SUGGESTIONS OF TIE PAST. 


TYLER’S ADMINISTRATION. 


R. TYLER’S second veto aroused a strong feeling of resentment and indig- 
N nation among the Whigs in Congress and throughout the country. The 
Secretary of the Treasury had given assurances that the Exchequer scheme, 
which was framed to avoid the Executive objections to Mr. Clay’s original bill, 
would receive the President’s assent. Mr. Tyler had intended to sign the bill, 
and his conditional promise to Mr. Ewing was made in good faith. But his dis- 
trust and apprehensions were excited by the threats of indiscreet partisans of 
Mr. Clay, expressed in the most intemperate language, and he finally became 
so discontented and uneasy at the intimations that he would be circumvented 
in the end, as to resolve unalterably that he would give his assent to no finan- 
cial scheme of any description. Still there was some diversity of opinion in the 
party respecting the policy to be adopted on the final rupture with Mr, Tyler. 
Mr. Webster determined to remain in the State Department, moved thereunto 
by several considerations. He thought Mr. Clay had forced a quarrel with the 
President unnecessarily, and that one object was to drive him out of office. 
Then he was anxious to settle the northeastern boundary dispute, an irritating 
question of long standing, which had repeatedly brought England and the 
United States to the verge of a war. His New England friends advised him 
not to resign, and a respectable minority of the party concurred in that view 
of the case. But the power of Mr. Clay was controlling, and he insisted that 
all relations with the President should be dissolved immediately. Mr. Granger 
left the Cabinet with much reluctance, while his other colleagues resigned per- 
emptorily. 

The situation was an alarming one to Mr. Tyler, and he was partially re- 
lieved by the course of Mr. Webster. Te hoped that the Secretary of State, an 
eminent Whig of approved fidelity, would form a sort of breakwater to the 
Administration, and thus diminish the force of the assaults of the party which 
he felt to be impending. The vacancies in the Cabinet occurring during the 
session of Congress, it became necessary in his judgment that they should be 
filled immediately. Mr, Tyler had no experience and little knowledge of the 
working of the Government, and it was difficult to make him understand that 
the constitutional power of the Executive was adequate to any exigency that 
might arise. It was competent for him to devolve upon the inferior officers of 
the Government the duty of performing the ordinary business of administra- 
tion, and to take time for deliberation in reconstructing the Cabinet. But he 
acted at once, after advising with a few personal adherents. Mr. Forward of 
Pennsylvania, appointed First Comptroller by General Harrison, was nomi- 
nated as Secretary of the Treasury, Judge McLean of the Supreme Court See- 
retary of War, Judge Upshur of Virginia Secretary of the Navy, Hugh S. 
Legaré of South Carolina Attorney-General, and Governor Wickliffe of Ken- 
tucky Postmaster-General. They were all confirmed without serious opposi- 
tion. Judge McLean declined, and John C. Spencer was appointed in his place. 
The President wrote Mr. Spencer, tendering him the office. The letter reached 
him at his home in Canandaigua. Acknowledging its receipt by mail, he 
started immediately for Washington. Arriving at the Astor House, he met 
Mr. Webster. The “Herald” of that morning contained a sharp criticism 
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upon Mr. Spencer, deprecating the selection, assuring the President that he 
would be a disturbing force in his political family, and urging him not to con- 
summuate the appointment. Mr. Spencer, on consultation with Mr. Webster, 
was inclined to relinquish his visit to Washington and return home. The 
** Herald” was the only known exponent of the sentiments and purposes of the 
Administration, and the article attracted much attention, as it was supposed to 
have been inspired at the White House. But Mr. Spencer finally decided to 
take his chance at Washington, and in due time he was installed as head of the 
War Department. 

At first the President had no recognized supporters in Congress. Subse- 
quently Messrs. Cushing, Wise, Proflit of Indiana, and Irwin of Pennsylvania, 
undertook the advocacy of the Administration in the House. They were known 
as the “Tyler Guard.” ‘The corps never received any additional recruits, and 
it comprised all the positive supporters of the President in the Capitol. 

Mr. Clay was so indignant and exasperated at the vetoes that he became 
unreasonable and disagreeable to his friends. He would listen to no sugges- 
tions tending to a composition of the difficulty, and advised an immediate ad- 
journment and an appeal to the people. Some of the more conspicuous Whigs 
in Congress, becoming discontented with his imperious bearing and _ his deter- 
mination to push extreme measures, agreed to meet at General Scott’s rooms 
at the Hope Club for consultation. Mr. Clay was not invited to attend, nor 
was he apprised that the meeting was to be held; but late in the evening the 
fact came to his knowledge. Returning from a whist party at Bodisco’s, he 
knocked at Scott’s quarters and was ushered into the room where the gentle- 
men were silting. A hawk in a dove-cot could not have created greater con- 
sternation. He remained standing, declining a proffered chair. Glancing 
from one part of the room to the other, and glowering at everybody present, he 
exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘* Treason! treason! and in the middle of the 
night. Play fair, Scott, play fair.” And he stalked away, paying no attention 
to the attempts at explanation or the denials that anything secret or unfair was 
intended. Subsequently he was persuaded that the only object of the meeting 
was to consult upon the situation, and see if anything could be decided to pro- 
mote harmony in the party and avert the peril impending. 

Mr. Clay never forgave the gentlemen who were instrumental in procuring 
the nomination of Harrison. He was confident that he could have been elected 
by a large majority, and always distrusted the fidelity of such of his friends as 
had acquiesced in the selection of his rival. He was sore toward Scott, and 
often expressed himself in terms of contempt and derision when the General’s 
name was mentioned. <A card party given by General Macomb was largely 
attended by the most distinguished gentlemen in Washington. Mr. Clay came 
in at a late hour, leaning on the arm of Senator Mangum. As he entered the 
room his attention was attracted to a whist table that happened to be made up 
of politicians understood to be especially friendly to Webster and Scott. 
Among them were Edward Curtis, George Evans, and Ogden Hoffman. Mr. 
Clay had been dining with a party of friends, and was not in the most placid 
frame of mind. Approaching these gentlemen, he broke out upou them as 
follows: “You manufacturers of public opinion—you makers of presidents, 
who assume to control all mankind—what mischief are you now hatching?” 
He spoke in a loud tone, and was heard all over the room. General Scott came 
up at the moment, and Mr. Clay turned upon him, accosting him in a sneering 
and insulting tone: ** And here’s the redoubtable General himself. He was 
fool enough to suppose that he could be made President of the United States,” 
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at the same time putting his hand not in the most gentle manner on Scott's 
shoulder. The General, quite perturbed, shrank from the contact, remarking, 
“ You forget that is my wounded arm.” ‘ You are rotten all over,” was the 
reply. Mr. Mangum led Mr. Clay from the room, and there the affair ended 
for the time. Some correspondence ensued, and serious consequences were 
apprehended. But friends interposed, and Mr. Clay, who was capable of mag- 
naminous concession when conscious of being in the wrong, made a satisfactory 
apology. 

One of the most notable members of the Twenty-seventh Congress was 
Thomas F, Marshall of Kentucky. He came to Washington with a high repu- 
tation as an eloquent advocate and a rising lawyer. He was a fine scholar, of 
elegant culture, lively imagination, and good logical powers. He spoke with 
fluency and animation, and always commanded the attention of the House. 
But his habits were erratic, and he was absent from the Capitol nearly half the 
time. There was an old family feud between Mr. Clay and’ the Marshalls, and 
the Representative from Louisville partook of the animosity of his relative, who 
had met Mr. Clay in single combat. Marshall was decidedly opposed to the 
Bank bill which the President had vetoed, and in a conversation on the Avenue 
attacked it in a strain of argument and ridicule of the most effective character. 

“Bravo, Tom!” said a bystander. ‘I never heard anything better in my 
life. Why don’t you make that speech in the House? There’s not a man there 
who can answer it.” 

“Why don’t I, sure enough? Do you know what the people of Kentucky 
sent me to Congress for? Not to act upon my own judgment, not to carry out 
their wishes, but to vote at the dictation of Henry Clay. There’s a collar 
around my neck bearing the inscription, ‘ Henry Clay, his dog.’ ” 

Congress adjourned in September, leaving the President master of the field. 
There had been no important beneficial legislation, with the exception of the 
bankrupt act. The quarrel with Mr. Tyler, and the failure of Congress to re- 
lieve the industrial interests of the country, had so demoralized the Whig party 
that the Democrats were almost universally successful at the fall elections. A 
general and thorough political revolution took place. In States that had voted 
for Harrison by majorities of many thousands, the Democrats gained the ascen- 
dancy, and it became apparent that the Whigs must lose control of the next 
Ilouse of Representatives. 

Meantime our relations with Great Britain had assumed a menacing aspect. 
The Patriot rebellion in Canada led to repeated infractions of the laws of neu- 
trality on the frontier. The capture and destruction of the American steamer 
Caroline, on the Niagara river, and the slaughter of an unarmed citizen, pro- 
duced a highly exasperated state of feeling. McLeod, a British subject, was 
arrested by the authorities of the State of New York, charged with having been 
engaged in the capture of the Caroline, and thrown into prison. This was 
warmly resisted by the British Government. The attack on the Caroline w: 
justified as an act of public war, made necessary by the circumstances of the 
case. The release of the prisoner was peremptorily demanded, and Admiral 
Lord Seymour, in command of the British naval forces in North America, was 
ordered to bombard either Portland or Boston, at his discretion, in case McLeod 

yas held for trial. Governor Seward refused to surrender the prisoner. He 
yas indicted for a violation of a law of the State, and the Federal Government 
had no authority to interfere. The conflicting jurisdiction of the State and Fed- 
eral Governments was not intelligible to Ministers, and the complication was 
embarrassing in the highest degree. Fortunately the British Admiral took the 
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responsibility of disobeying his instructions, and the difficulty was tided over 
for the time. But the importance of a treaty for the settlement of the north- 
eastern boundary question was increased by the McLeod affair. Accordingly 
Mr. Webster, with the concurrence of the President, opened a correspondence 
with the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, urging an immediate negotiation 
with a view to the speedy adjustment of the points in dispute. His overture 
was graciously received. The negotiation was transferred from London to 
Washington, and Lord Ashburton, who married his wife in Philadelphia, and 
had pleasant relations with this country, was selected as the most eligible per- 
son to conduct the business on the part of Great Britain. He was accompanied 
by three young gentlemen from the Foreign Office, accomplished, well-equipped 
diplomats, who soon became great favorites in the society of Washington. 
One of them, Mr. Bruce, afterward came to this country in the suite of the 
Prince of Wales. The other two, Messrs. Mildmay and Steppings, subse- 
quently filled important diplomatic stations on the Continent. 

Congress came together in December, as usual. The reverses suffered by 
the Whigs, wherever the popular judgment had been taken, increased the feel- 
ings of animosity and indignation toward the President which prevailed at the 
close of the extra session, precluding the possibility of a reconciliation. The 
growing strength of the Democracy was regarded with mixed emotions by Mr. 
Tyler. Early in his administration scheming oftice-seekers began to instil into 
his mind the idea that he might become a successful candidate for the Presiden- 
tial succession. The power of the Federal patronage, which he was ever in- 
clined to overestimate, was represented by these people as equal to the con- 
trol of the popular will, and he was led to hope that its judicious distribution 
would build up and consolidate a party organization strong enough to secure 
his election. Discreet friends earnestly combated this absurd notion, but with- 
out effect. He was advised to put his Administration into the hands of the 
Democrats, as the only means of making it respectable, and so shape his policy 
as to make himself indispensable to the party. This course he was at one time 
inclined to adopt; and under the impression that his veto of the Bank bill had 
given him some claim upon the organization, and hoping to conciliate one of 
its most influential leaders, he directed a friend, an unofficial member of the 
“Tyler Guard,” to wait upon Colonel Benton and sound him on the subject. 
The task was one of no inconsiderable difficulty and delicacy. ‘* Old Bullion,” 
as the great Missouri Senator was familiariy termed, was the most arrogant, 
haughty, and unapproachable man then in pubtic life. He exacted the utmost 
deference from all who sought his presence, and it was only by means of ob- 
sequiousness and flattery that his good-will was to be propitiated or his kind 
offices obtained. He was pompous in his bearing, egotistical in conversation, 
and so confident and presumptuous under all circumstances that it was almost 
impossible for a man with ordinary pride and self-respect to get on with him at 
all. Hence the gentleman to whom the negotiation was intrusted felt himself 
unequal to the duty, and so persuaded Dr. Niles of Vermont, who had repre- 
sented the Government at the Court of Turin, and was anxious for further dip- 
lomatic employment, to undertake the work .of bringing the Colonel over to 
the support of the Administration. Niles was a smooth-spoken, plausible 
man; and as the Senator listened attentively to his statement of the case, he 
supposed himself*to be making a profound impression upon the sturdy old 
Democrat. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly,” said he, ‘the President was right in vetoing the Bank 
bill, but there was nothing else for him to do as an honest man and a patriot.” 
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“But,” insisted the emissary, ‘has not his course laid the foundation of a 
claim to the confidence and support of yourself aud your friends?” 

** None of your —— intrigues with me, sir! I ama Democrat, and act only 
with Democrats. If Mr. Tyler wishes our support, he must come over to us 
unreservedly, without intermediates or go-betweens.”’ 

About this time the interested flattery of persons seeking office and other 
gratifications at the hand of the Executive wholly deluded the mind of the 
President, and in pursuit of his one great object it occurred to him that a bio- 
graphical sketch descriptive of his character and public services, suited to gen- 
eral circulation, might promote his prospects. He accordingly requested a 
trusted friend to write the history of his life, and as a preliminary to the under- 
taking recommended a consultation with Mr. Webster. The Secretary of 
State was waited on for that purpose. He happened to be in one of his most 
ungracious moods, and as formal and inaccessible as the Grand Lama. 

“The President wishes me to write a sketch of his life, Mr. Webster.” 

* Why don’t you do it, then?” 

“He directed me to call and talk with you on the subject.” 

«Go on, sir; I will listen to what you have to say.” 

** But, sir,” rejoined the baftled interviewer, “the President sent me to you 
for counsel and advice.” 

“T have none to give. Mr. Tyler desires you to write a sketch of his life. 
Rather an uneventful life. I don’t see how you can make much of a book 
about him.” 

The reply was: “It will require some ingenuity to prepare a readable 
memoir.” 

“A great deal, sir. Good morning.” 

As the gentleman left the room, Mr. Webster called after him: ‘Send me 
a copy of the work when it is printed.” 

The sketch was written and published by the Harpers. 

Meeting the author on the Avenue some time afterward, Mr. Webster thus 
addressed him: 

“I’m obliged for your attention. The thing was rather cleverly done. I 
don’t see how you succeeded so well, considering the paucity of the material.” 

On the death of Mr. Justice Thompson of the Supreme Court, Mr. Tyler 
undertook a brilliant piece of strategy. Silas Wright, a great favorite of the 
Democracy, was one of the most conspicuous and highly esteemed members 
of the Senate. He held a position so elevated as to be above the reach of party 
rancor. Mr. Clay pronounced him ‘ta model of senatorial courtesy and pro- 
priety,” and he commanded the respect of his most ardent political opponents. 
It occurred to the President that the offer of a seat on the Supreme Court 
bench to Mr. Wright would be a master stroke of policy. The Whigs had de- 
termined to control the Federal patronage, so far as the power of the Senate 
extended. The nomination of John C. Spencer had been rejected, and it 
was only under peculiar circumstances that the concurrence of the Senate in 
the nomination of a Democrat could be anticipated. Its uniform practice 
has been to concur in the appointment of one of its own members, with- 
out the formality of sending the matter to a committee, a proceeding never 
omitted in the case of any other nominec. After consulting with a friend, Mr. 
Tyler sent for Richard D. Davis, member of Congress from the Poughkeepsie 
district, a devoted friend and admirer of Mr. Wright, and laid his plan before 
him. Davis was requested to make the offer of the nomination. It was sug- 
gested that if the President was really desirous of the confirmation of Mr. 
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Wright, his name should be sent to the Senate without consulting him. His 
nomination would at once be concurred in unanimously, and under these cir- 
cumstances he would probably accept the office; whereas, if it was formally 
tendered him, his relations to his party were such that he would feel constrained 
to decline the appointment. But Mr. Tyler insisted that places in the Supreme 
Court did not need to go begging, and requested Davis to make the offer. 

Mr. Wright was waited on directly and the proposition laid before him. 
He was evidently gratified and somewhat embarrassed. After a few moments’ 
consideration, he said: ‘* My friend, you know I cannot accept this generous 
offer. You know the Democratic party would not consent to my withdrawal 
from the political field. But I will say to you frankly that I never expected to 
be called upon to make so great a sacrifice in the interest of my party. It is 
the place of all others to suit my taste and habits. In fact it is the only office 
that I ever seriously desired. The strife and turmoil of political life, especially 
in high party times, is uncongenial to me; while the bench is precisely in ac- 
cordance with my views and wishes.” He added: ‘I think that by close appli- 
cation and constant study I might make myself equal to the duties of the place. 
I am rather rusty in the law now, having been so long in public life. But Iam 
fond of the profession, and sometimes wish I had never left it. Express my 
thanks to the President for his kind offer, and tell him that circumstances pre- 
vent my acceptance of it.” 

When informed of the conversation that had taken place between the Presi- 
dent and the gentlemen who were commissioned to wait upon him, he said 
that would have presented the case in a different aspect, and he might have 
accepted if the suggestion of his friend had been acted upon. 

The vacancy was ultimately filied by the appointment of Judge Nelson, the 
venerable and eminent jurist who still adorns the bench. But before the mat- 
ter was finally disposed of, there was another nomination and several minor 
intrigues, having reference to the resulting advantages of the office. An ex- 
periment was made with Chancellor Walworth. A Mr. Ellis, then represent- 
ing the Saratoga district in Congress, secured the promise of being made clerk 
of the Circuit Court in case the Chancellor should be transferred to Washing- 
ton. He was nominated, but his confirmation was resisted on the ground of 
his opposition to slavery, and his name was withdrawn from the Senate. 

There was no sympathy or cordiality of feeling between the President and 
Congress. The Democrats held themselves steadily aloof, giving no direct 
support to the Administration. They opposed all measures of aggression ini- 
tiated by the Whigs, as they resisted the general policy of the party, but they 
carefully 2bstained from identifying themselves with the Executive. Mr. Tyler 
had several personal friends among the Whig Senators, such as Mr. Rivers of 
Virginia and Mr. Tallmadge of New York, but he had not a political partisan in 
the body. In the House his supporters consisted of the four members hereto- 
fore named. 

This was substantially the situation during his term of office. And yet the 
public business was transacted as regularly and economically as if the Execu- 
tive had been sustained by a majority of both Houses of Congress. All the 
functions of the Government were respectably performed. Our external rela- 
tions were of the most satisfactory description. Domestic order and tranquillity 
everywhere prevailed, and at no period in our history were life and property 
more adequately protected. The Democrats had sufficient strength to sustain 
the veto power, and thus prevent purely partisan legislation. Hence extreme 
measures were sure to be defeated, and only such Jaws enacted as were of ae- 
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knowledged public necessity. It was a condition of things without precedent; 
but the spectacle was not an uninstructive one nevertheless—a President suc- 
ceeding to the Executive office by constitutional provision, and conducting the 
Government four years, without detriment to the public interest or derogation 
of the national dignity. 

Occasionally Mr. Tyler got strange notions in his head, and was inclined to | 
adopt new methods in managing the public business. But these whims and / 
fancies were rarely pushed to any practical result. At one time he conceived 
the idea that the treaty-making power, being supreme under the Constitution, 
could arrange the duties on imports by diplomatic negotiation ; and he was dis- 
posed to try the experiment by sending an agent to England with authority to 
make a treaty that should regulate the tariff on all articles interchanged be- 
tween the two countries. Mr. Tazewell, who had been in the Senate from 
Virginia with Mr. Tyler, and was a very able and accomplished man, was invited 
to Washington for consultation on the subject. The question was fully dis- 
cussed, but Mr. Tazewell was not to be convinced by the arguments of the 
President, and the project was abandoned. The scheme of annexing Texas by 
treaty originated with Mr. Calhoun, and was promptly accepted by Mr. Tyler, 
but it failed in the Senate for want of a two-thirds vote. 

The most conspicuous member of the Tyler Guard was Caleb Cushing. 
This gentleman, still in the full vigor of his faculties, has been constantly em- 
ployed with great advantage by the present Administration, and is now one of 
the counsel for the Government at the Geneva Conference. Thirty years ago 
he was one of the most learned and accomplished men and the best linguist in 
Congress, and knew more of European politics than any of his colleagues. He 
is industrious and persevering to a degree unsurpassed by any of his contempo- 
raries, and his capacity for work is something marvellous. He is an able law- 
yer and eloquent advocate, an elegant belles-lettres scholar, perfectly familiar 
with ancient and modern literature, a finished mathematician, and thoroughly 
versed in the exact sciences. In short, he is a skilled workman in every depart- 
ment of intellectual labor. A man of such endowments, with extraordinary 
culture, of great versatility and full of resources, was an important adjunct to 
the Administration. He was constantly assailed on all sides, but never failed 
to sustain himself in the many controversies that were forced upon him. An 
instance in which Mr. Cushing bore the brunt of a contest with most of the 
scientific men of the House may be worth relating. 

The coast survey by triangulation, prosecuted under the superintendence 
of Professor Hassler, was at this time a source of uneasiness and discontent to 
the Government. Hassler was a man of uncommon scientific attainments, 
fully competent for the duty devolved upon him; but he was a martinet in his 
profession, unreasonable in his demands upon the Treasury Department, in- 
subordinate and disrespectful toward the Secretary, and capricious and tyran- 
nical in his treatment of the young navy officers who were detailed for duty 
under him. Ina correspondence with Secretary Woodbury he had assumed 
airs of offensive superiority, averring in insulting terms that while the Presi- 
dent could make a Secretary at his will, the Almighty alone could create a 
Hassler. The officers who were employed as his assistants generally spent 
the winter in Washington preparing maps of the coast surveyed during the 
preceding season. Generally they were much aggrieved at the treatment they 
had received from Hassler, and their complaints of his conduct and the manner 
in which he had managed the business of the survey created a strong feeling 
of repugnance and hostility toward the Professor. It was charged, and the 
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allegation was supported by many corroborating circumstances, that he had 
prevented the publication of mapsand much important information bearing 
upon the navigation of the coast, either capriciously or for some selfish pur- 
pose. The motive of the Superintendent was to keep the control of the survey 
in his own hands, by withholding notes and memoranda, and clothing the 
operations in so much mystery as to persuade the Government that he alone 
was competent to do the work, and thus render his removal impossible. 

The officers employed on the survey were enterprising, active young men, 
with proper pride in their profession, and they had been annoyed and provoked 
by the petulance, arrogance, and tyranny to which they were subjected. They 
were dashing, popular fellows; and circulating generally in society, and mix- 
ing much with members of Congress, they had created a strong public feeling 
adverse to Hassler, which was sure to manifest itself whenever a suitable op- 
portunity should occur. The civil and diplomatic appropriation contained an 
item of a hundred thousand dollars for the prosecution of the coast survey. 
At the proper stage in the consideration of this bill in Committee of the Whole 
Mr. Cushing moved to strike out this clause. The motion prevailed by a con- 
siderable majority. The proceeding was unlooked-for, and really produced a 
good deal of surprise. A select committee was raised to take the matter into 
consideration. Mr. Adams was made chairman, and some of the best mathe- 
maticians and most accomplished men in the House were associated with him. 


The subject was thoroughly investigated, and a report made recommending 


the restoration of the appropriation. 

When the report came up in the House there was a long debate, conducted 
on one side by Mr. Adams, Mr. Everett, Professor Aycrigg of New Jersey, 
and several more conspicuous men, and Mr. Cushing on the other. The 
House finally voted that the survey should be continued, as everybody desired 


it should. But the discussion furnished an opportunity for critically examining 
the lofty pretensions of Hassler, of which Cushing availed himself fully. He 
satisfied the House that he understood surveying by triangulation as well as 
Hassler himself, and that he was capable of taking up the work and complet- 
ing it on the plan adopted. It was a great triumph for Cushing, and the scor- 
ing received by Hassler had a sensible effect on his future conduct. Some sur- 
prise was expressed in the hearing of Mr. Adams at the variety and extent of 
Cushing's acquirements. The old gentleman replied: ‘ Caleb knows a great deal 
about a great many things. He taught mathematics at Harvard when he was 
only twenty years old.” 

Henry A. Wise, the only surviving associate of Cushing in the support of 
Mr. Tyler in the House of Representatives, was an able man, of great boldness 
and determination. He spoke with fluency, was well equipped for controversial 
discussion, and usually participated in the frequent gladiatorial exhibitions that 
took place in the House. He was regarded as headlong, inconsiderate, and 
reckless, but he always had a design in his wildest paroxysms of passion. 
His theory was expressed in the declaration that the “true policy was to get a 
reputation for rashness, and then be careful what you said.” Wise’s hot temper 
frequently embroiled him with the more vivacious members on the Whig side. 

Messrs. Proflit and’ Irwin, the remaining members of the Guard, were of 
small account either in Congress or out, but their devotion to Mr. Tyler was 
well rewarded. Proffit was appointed Minister to Brazil, and Irwin Chargé 
d’Affaires at Stockholm. In fact, Mr. Tyler was a grateful man, true to his 
friends and always anxious for their welfare. At the close of the Twenty-sev- 
enth Congress he nominated Cushing Secretary of the Treasury, Wise Minister 
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to France, and Proffit to Brazil. They were all rejected by the Senate. Sub- 
sequently Cushing was sent as a special Minister to China, and Wise and Prof- 
fit successively Ministers to Brazil. Mr. Tallmadge of New York made some 
profession of devotion to Mr. Tyler, on the strength of which he procured val- 
uable appointments for several of his friends, among them the New York 
Post-oflice, which was given to John Lorimer Graham. Mr. Tallmadge him- 
self was made Governor of Wisconsin. He never gave a vote in the Senate in 
accordance with the President’s wishes, but he was constant in his attendance 
at the White House, and made many fair promises. 

The most extraordinary man in public life was John Quincy Adams. Wise 
expressed the truth as well as the general sense of the House when he declared 
that Mr. Adams knew more than all the other members put together. On be- 
ing asked to explain, he said he knew everything that any other member 
knew, and many things of which every other man was ignorant. His knowl- 
edge was most extensive and precise, and his memory singularly tenacious. 
He never spoke without commanding the attention of the House, and he always 
threw a flood of light on the subject under discussion; but he was petulant 
and irascible in debate, sparing no one in his sarcasm and denunciation. The 
boldest hesitated about encountering a man so thoroughly equipped and armed 
at all points. Marshall of Kentucky, who was a sort of knight-errant, thought 
to win laurels by running a course with the old gentleman. He prepared him- 
self with great labor, and came into the House with a long preamble, reciting 
certain alleged delinquencies of Mr. Adams, winding up with a resolution of 
expulsion. He made a very elaborate, able, and eloquent speech in support 
of his proposition, and the feeling of a majority of the body seemed to be with 
him. He was highly complimented for his brilliant effort, and for a day or 
two he felt that his argument was unanswerable. 

At the proper time Mr. Adams rose to reply. The galleries were crowded 
to suffocation and the lobbies were full. He commenced his speech as follows: 
«Mr. Speaker, when Warren Hastings had listened to the eloquent denuncia- 
tions and powerful arguments of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, he said he almost 
felt that he must be guilty of the crimes charged upon him. Now, sir, I have 
listened to arguments more powerful and eloquence more brilliant than ever 
were heard in the House of Lords, and never for one moment did I feel myself 
guilty of the offences which the gentleman from Kentucky has alleged against 
me.” He then proceeded with what was probably the greatest speech of his 
life. His vindication was complete, and the effort tremendous. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s arguments were so riddled that they seemed the merest sophistry, and 
his display of historical learning was shown to be the drivel of a sophomore. 
No such speech had for a long time been heard in the House. The immense 
auditory was electrified, and Marshall's career as a legislator came to an un- 
timely end. 

At the height of the controversy about the acquisition of Texas, Mr. Adams 
published an extract from his diary rehearsing a conversation that took place 
at the dinner-table of Mr. Monroe, on a given day in 1819, in which General 
Jackson, Don Luis de Onis, the Spanish Minister, and Mr. Adams took part. 
The subject was the boundary line between Mexico and the United States, and 
it had a bearing on the Texas question. General Jackson thereupon published 
a letter in which he said that without impeaching the general accuracy of Mr. 
Adams, and certainly with no intent to call in question his sincerity or good faith, 
he must say that he was mistaken in this instance; and for this reason, that 
at the time of the alleged conversation at Mr. Monroe's table, Mr. Adams and 
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himself were not on speaking terms; that this fact was known to Mr. Monroe, 
and therefore it was impossible that he should have invited them to meet at 
dinner. 

At this stage of the discussion I met Mr. Adams in the corridor of the 
Astor House. He inquired, ** Have you seen Jackson’s letter? ” 

«Yes, sir, and I was curious to know how you would reply to it.” 

“Come into my room, and I'll show you. I have it here in my breeches 
pocket.” 

Taking out a small pocket-book, he handed me a note written in General 
Jackson’s bold and unmistakable hand, in which he invited Mr. Adams to dine 
with him the day after they had met at the table of Mr. Monroe. 

These facts tend to illustrate the remark of Mr. Clay, that any man was a 
fool who permitted himself to be drawn into a controversy with Mr. Adams on 
a question of fact. The assertion was made under these circumstances: Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Adams became engaged in the discussion of the Mississippi fish- 
eries, in connection with the treaty of Ghent. Mr. Clay, finding himself un- 
able to support the position he had taken, closed his last paper on the subject 
with the remark that he should then dismiss the subject, intending to resume 
it at some future period more favorable to calm consideration, when he should 
undertake to show that Mr. Adams was in the wrong. But the discussion was 
never renewed. 

Nothing specially noteworthy occurred during the long session. There was 
no material change in the relations of the Whigs with the Administration. The 
Democrats, encouraged by their increasing strength throughout the country, 
were not disposed to sustain the Administration, except in so far as they could 
embarrass their opponents without identifying themselves with Mr. Tyler. 
The ordinary, indispensable business of Congress was transacted, and there 
was no unusual friction observed in the working of the governmental machine. 
Mr. Clay’s favorite scheme of distributing the surplus . ils of the public 
lands among the States was passed; but being hamperea with certain restric- 
tions the States derived no benefit therefrom. A law was enacted authorizing 
a loan of ten millions, the public treasury being nearly empty; but the Sec- 
retary was prohibited from paying more than six per cent., and money could 
not be borrowed at that rate. An agent was sent to Europe, but he did not 
succeed in placing any portion of the loan. At the next session discretion was 
given the Secretary to borrow on the best terms possible within certain limit- 
ations. The loan was principally taken by American capitalists at from five 
to eight per cent. below par. Our credit soon rose in the money markets of 
Europe, and the premium on the stock ultimately ran up to sixteen per cent. 
This was owing to the steadily increasing prosperity of the country, in con- 
nection with the general satisfaction resulting from the treaty negotiated by 
Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton. 

The short session of the Twenty-seventh Congress terminated without any 
special change in the condition of the country or the state of public feeling. 
The Aministration was made the subject of much harsh criticism, and it was 
the fashion to abuse and ridicule Mr. Tyler; but he soon became inured to at- 
tacks of this description, and there was no serious interruption of the opera- 
tions of the Government. Changes were frequently made in the Cabinet, 
suggested mostly by the hope of reinforcing the Administration. David Hen- 
shaw, a noted Democrat of Boston, was nominated as Secretary of the Navy, 
but the Senate refused to confirm him. Isaac Hill of New Hampshire was 
nominated to a subordinate position in the Navy Department. He was warm- 
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ly supported by Senator Woodbury and strenuously opposed by Colonel Ben- 
ton. On his rejection, Benton taunted the New Hampshire Senator in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ Levi, sir, can now take his rotten sheep upon his back, and 
return home with him. He finds no favor with the Senate of the United States.” 
The policy of the Whigs was to thwart the schemes of Mr. Tyler to conciliate 
the Democrats, but generally there was not much factious opposition to his 
nominations. 

There came to Washington as members of the Twenty-eighth Congress 
three young men from adjacent States in the Mississippi Valley who afterward 
acquired much distinction in the councils of the nation—to wit: Stephen A. 
Douglas, Andrew Johnson, and Robert C. Schenck. They were nearly of the 
same age, all ambitious, confident in their own powers, and hopeful of the 
future. Douglas was by far the ablest of the three. He became so well known 
to the country that a description of his character and an account of his career 
would be superfluous in this connection. His premature death was a national 
loss. A Democrat, an earnest supporter of the Union, and the favorite of his 
party in the loyal States, he held a positién of great power and responsibility. 
If his life had been spared, he would have exerted a wide influence in tran- 
quillizing the nation. 

Jolinson was a painstaking, laborious man, of strong will, moderate capa- 
city, defective culture, full of crotchets, impracticable and unreasonable, and 
the most perverse radical in Congress. It was his mission to guard the pub- 
lic treasury, and he voted against all private claim bills as a matter of princi- 
ple. He said there might be some honest claims, but the fraudulent ones so 
far exceeded them in number that he had determined to oppose them all. And 
this was a fair specimen of the intelligence, discernment, and good sense of 
Andy Johnson when he made his first appearance in public life. 

Schenck was a ready, effective debater, keen, alert, full of resources, and 
one of the best skirmishers in the House. When he was appointed Minister 
to Brazil an old lady who knew him in Ohio thus expressed her astonishment: 
* What! that wicked little white-haired lawyer up to Dayton—has he turned 
minister? Well, I’m mighty glad of it. He needed converting about as 
much as any man I know.” 

The most noticeable event that occurred during the latter part of Mr. Ty- 
ler’s term was the appointment of Mr. Calhoun as Secretary of State. He ae- 
cepted the office in the hope of accomplishing the acquisition of Texas. Mr. 
Tyler had opened a negotiation with the young republic, but the feeling of the 
North was strongly opposed to the scheme, and it was obvious that a treaty of 
annexation could not receive the necessary vote in the Senate. Mr. Calhoun 
suggested a modification of the plan, and the joint resolutions under which we 
acquired the territory were devised by him. He had a twofold object in this: 
First, to reinforce the slave power; and second, to defeat the nomination of 
Mr. Van Buren for the Presidency by making the acquisition of Texas a test 
question in the nominating convention. Mr. Tyler had some vague hopes of 
personal advantage in pressing the Texas scheme. A President hardly gets 
warm in his seat before he becomes anxious for a reélection, and the policy of 
his Administration is directed by that controlling consideration. Appointments 
are made with reference to the supposed ability of the favored ones to promote 
the wishes of the President, rather than for their fitness or integrity. The case 
of Mr. Tyler was a peculiar one. He had been cast off by the political organiza- 
tion to which he was indebted for his elevation to office, and he adopted a tem- 
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porizing, half-way policy toward the Democracy, which failed to conciliate the 
good-will of that powerful party. He undertook to sustain his Administration 
by means of the Federal patronage, and selected for the inferior oflices of the 
Government personal adherents who persuaded him that they could aid his 
scheme for 2 reélection. A more futile and preposterous plan cannot be im- 
agined. The people always form two great parties, separated by questions of 
principle and expediency, and this antagonism manifests itself whenever they 
are called upon to express their sentiments at the polls. The organization of a 
third party, with sufficient strength for any affirmative purpose, is necessarily 
an impossibility. Such a party has no ground to stand upon. It might as well 
be hoped to seduce deserters enough from two hostile armies to overcome 
them both. 

The Executive patronage might be made an important auxiliary in consoli- 
dating and fortifying the party in power; but as generally distributed it is a 
source of weakness rather than strength to an Administration. The applicants 
for place so far exceed the offices to be filled that the disaffection created 
among the unsuccessful—a more active sentiment than gratitude for favors re- 
ceived—deepens into resentment and often takes the form of decided opposition. 
The owls always constitute a stronger and more effective force than the ins of 
a party, and the experience of the past thirty years teaches that the President 
is incapable of controlling the action of his political friends in the last year of 
his term. Ile is ever deceived in respect to the feelings of the people. He is 
surrounded by flatterers who are interested in magnifying his popularity. 
Genuine, authentic public sentiment rarely reaches him. It is an ungracious 
thing to tell him unpleasant truths, and his dependants and those seeking his 
favor rarely volunteer the task. Hence he mistakes the devotion of his adhe- 
rents for popular enthusiasm. Governor Marcy said Mr. Van Buren had no 
serious apprehension about the result in 1840, during the campaign, and he was 
overwhelmed with astonishment when he read the New York papers giving 
the vote of the State. 

Mr. Tyler directed the officeholders to call a national convention to put him 
in nomination for the succession. But the whole country regarded the pro- 
ceeding as a farce, only to be laughed at. There was not a State in the Union 
in which a Tyler electoral ticket was formed, and the result was a contemptible 
abortion. The action of the convention was directed by Robert J. Walker and 
three or four Democratic coadjutors. They promised the leading Tyler office- 
helders the favor of the Polk Administration; and when the committee waited 
upon Mr. Tyler to inform him of what had been done, the members could not 
look at eaeh other without a change of countenance. 

Messrs. Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan exerted the whole power of their 
respective Administrations to secure a renomination, and had strong hopes of 
success up to the time of the convention; but the failure of each was signal and 
utter. Mr. Pierce had but a handful of supporters at the outset, and they 
dwindled down to four and a fraction on the last ballot. 

Much has been said in support of the one-term principle, and an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting the reelection of a President is now pend- 
ing in Congress. The only argument of real force or validity that can be ad- 
duced to sustain the proposition is founded on the evil and mischief resulting 
from the exertion of the official power of the President with a view to securing 
areélection. Whether or not this is sufficient to justify a change in the organic 
law is a proper subject of discussion, and it is desirable perhaps that the people 
should have an opportunity to pronounce upon the question. 
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EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


By AnTHony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LUCY MORRIS MISBEHAVES. 


UCY MORRIS got her letter and was 
contented. She wanted some demon- 
stration of love from her lover, but very 
little sufficed for her comfort. With her it 
was‘almost impossible that a man should 
be loved and suspected at the same time. 
She could not have loved the man, or at 
any rate confessed her love, without 
thinking well of him; and she could not 
think good and evil at the same time. 
She had longed for some word from him 
since she last saw him; and now she had 
gota word. She had known that he was 
close to his fair cousin—the cousin whom 
she despised, and whom, with womanly 
instinct, she had almost regarded as a ri- 
val. But to her the man had spoken out ; 


and though he was far away from her, 
living close to the fair cousin, she would 
not allow a thought of trouble on that 


score to annoy her. He was her own, and 
let Lizzie Eustace do her worst, he would 
remain her own. But she had longed to 
be told that he was thinking of her, and 
at last the letter had come. She answered 
it that same night with the sweetest, pret- 
tiest little letter, very short, full of love 
and full of confidence. Lady Fawn, she 
said, was the dearest of women ; but what 
was Lady Fawn to her, or all the Fawns, 
compared with her lover? If he could 
come to Richmond without disturbance to 
himeelf, let him come ; but if he felt that, 
in the present unhappy condition of af- 
fairs between him and Lord Fawn, it was 
better that he should stay away, she had 
not a word to say in the way of urging 
him. ‘To see him would be a great de- 
light. But had she not the greater de- 
light of knowing that he loved her? That 
was quite enough to make her happy. 
Then there was a little prayer that God 
might bless him, and an assurance that 
she was in all things his own, own’ Lucy. 
When she was writing her letter she was 
in all respects a happy girl. 

But on the very next day there came a 
cloud upon her happiness, not in the least, 
however, affecting her full confidence in 


her lover. It was a Saturday, and Lord 
Fawn came down to Richmond. Lord 
Fawn had seen Mr. Greystock in London 
on that day, and the interview had been 
by no means pleasant to him. The Un- 
der-Secretary of State for India was as 
dark as a November day when he reached 
his mother’s louse, and there fell upon 
every one the unintermittent cold driz- 
zling shower of his displeasure from the 
moment in which he entered the house. 
There was never much reticence among 
the ladies at Richmond in Lucy’s pres- 
ence, and since the completion of Lizzie’s 
unfortunate visit to Fawn Court they had 
not hesitated to express open opinions ad- 
verse to the prospects of the proposed 
bride. Lucy herself could say but little 
in defence of her old friend, who had lost 
all claim upon that friendship since the of- 
fer of the bribe had been made, so that it 
was understood among them all that Liz- 
zie was to be regarded as a black sheep ; 
but hitherto Lord Fawn himself had con- 
cealed his feelings before Lucy. Now 
unfortunately he spoke out, and in speak- 
ing was especially bitter against Frank. 
‘* Mr. Greystock has been most insolent,”’ 
he said as they were all sitting together 
in the library after dinner. Lady Fawn 
made a sign to him and shook her head. 
Lucy felt the hot blood fly into both her 
cheeks, but at the moment she did not 
speak. Lydia Fawn put out her hand be- 
neath the table and took hold of Luey’s. 
‘*We must all remember that he is her 
cousin,’’ said Augusta. 

‘* His relationship to Lady Eustace can- 
not justify ungentlemanlike impertinence 
to me,”’ said Lord Fawn. ‘* He has dared 
to use words to me which would make it 
necessary that I should call him out, 
only——”” 

‘¢ Frederic, you shall do nothing of the 
kind,”’ said Lady Fawn, jumping up from 
her chair. 

‘¢Oh, Frederic, pray, pray don’t,’’ said 
Augusta, springing on to her brother's 
shoulder. 

‘“*T am sure Frederic does not mean 
that,’* said Amelia, 

‘Only that nobody does call anybody 
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out now,’’ added the pacific lord. ‘* But 
nothing on earth shall ever induce me to 
speak again to a man who is so little like 
a gentleman.’’ Lydia now held Lucy’s 
hand still tighter, as though to prevent 
her rising. ‘* He has never forgiven me,”’ 
continued Lord Fawn, ‘‘ because he was 
so ridiculously wrong about the Sawab.” 

‘¢T am sure that had nothing todo with 
it,’’ said Lucy. 

** Miss Morris, I shall venture to hold 
my own opinion,”’ said Lord Fawn. 

*¢ And I shall hold mine,’’ said Lucy 
bravely. ‘*The Sawab of Mygawb had 
nothing to do with what Mr. Greystock 
may have said or done about his cousin. 
1 am quite sure of it.”’ 

‘*Lucy, you are forgetting yourself,’ 
said Lady Fawn. 

“‘ Lucy, dear, you shouldn’t contradict 
my brother,’’ said Augusta. 

‘* Take my advice, Lucy, and let it pass 
by,’’ said Amelia. 

‘How can I hear such things said 
and not notice them? ’’ demanded Lucy. 
‘* Why does Lord Fawn say them when I 
am by?” 

Lord Fawn had now condescended to be 
full of wrath against his mother’s govern- 
ess. ‘‘I suppose I may express my own 


opinion, Miss Morris, in my mother’s 
house.”’ 
** And I shall express mine,”’ said Lucy. 


*€Mr. Greystock is a gentleman. If you 
say that he is not a gentleman, it is not 
true.”’ Upon hearing these terrible words 
spoken, Lord Fawn rose from his seat and 
slowly left the room. Augusta followed 
him with both her arms stretched out. 
Lady Fawn covered her face with her 
hands, and even Amelia was dismayed. 

*©Oh, Lucy! why could you not hold 
your tongue?”’ said Lydia. 

**T won’t hold my tongue,”’ said Lucy, 
bursting out into tears. ‘‘ He isa gentle- 
man.” 

Then there was great commotion at 
Fawn Court. After a few moments Lady 
Fawn followed her son without having 
said a word to Lucy, and Amelia went 
with her. Poor Lucy was left with the 
younger girls, and was no doubt very un- 
happy. But she was still indignant. and 
would yield nothing. When Georgina, 
the fourth daughter, pointed out to her 
that, in accordance with all rules of good 
breeding, she should have abstained from 
asserting that her brother had spoken an 
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untruth, she blazed up again ‘It was 
untrue,”’ she said. 

‘** But, Luey, people never accuse each 
otuer of untruth. No lady should use 
such a word to a gentleman.”’ 

“He should not have said so. He 
knows that Mr. Greystock is more to me 
than all the world.”’ 

“Tf I had a lover,’’ said Nina, ‘‘ and 
anybody were to say a word against him, 
I know I'd fly at them. I don’t know 
why Frederic is to have it all his own 
way.”’ 

‘* Nina, you’re a fool,’’ said Diana. 

**f do think it was very hard fur Lucy 
to bear,’’ said Lydia. 

** And I won’t bear it,’’ exclaimed 
Lucy. ‘To think that Mr. Greystock 
should be so mean as to bear malice about 
a thing like that wild Indian because he 
takes his own cousin’s part! Of course 
I'd better go away. You all think that 
Mr. Greystock is an enemy now; but he 
never can be an enemy to me.”’ 

** We think that Lady Eustace is an 
enemy,’’ said Cecilia, ‘‘ and a very nasty 
enemy, too.” 

**T did not say a word about Lady Eus- 
tace,’’? said Lucey. ‘* But Mr. Greystock 
is a gentleman.”’ 

About an hour after this Lady Fawn 
sent fur Lucy, and the two were closeted 
together for a long time. Lord Fawn 
was very angry, and had hitherto alto- 
gether declined to overlook the insult of- 
fered. ‘I am bound to tell you,’’ de- 
clared Lady Fawn, with much emphasis, 
“that nothing can justify you in having 
accused Lord Fawn of telling an untruth. 
Of course | was sorry that Mr. Greystock’s 
name should have been mentioned in your 
presence; but as it was mentioned, you 
should have borne what was said with 
patience.”’ 

**T couldn’t be patient, Lady F2wn.’’ 

‘‘ That is what wicked people say when 
they commit murder, and then they are 
hung for it.”’ 

* T'll go away, Lady Fawn——’”’ 

“That is ungrateful, my dear. You 
know that I don’t wish you to go away. 
But if you behave badly, of course I must 
tell you of it.” 

**T’d sooner go away. Everybody here 
thinks ill of Mr. Greystock. But I don’t 
think ill of Mr. Greystock, and I never 
shall. Why did Lord Fawn say such 
very hard things about him?” 
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It was suggested to her that she should 
be down stairs early the next morning, 
and apologize to Lord Fawn for her rude- 
ness; but she would not, on that night, 
undertake to do any such thing. Let 
lady Fawn say what she might, Luey 
thought that the injury had been done to 
her, and not to his lordship. And so they 
parted hardly friends. Lady Fawn gave 
her no kiss as she went, and Lucy, with 
obstinate pride, altogether refused to own 
her fault. She would only say that she 
had better go, and when Lady Fawn over 
and over again pointed out to her that the 
last thing that such a one as Lord Fawn 
could bear was to be accused of an un- 
truth, she would continue to say that in 
that case he should be careful to say noth- 
ing that was untrue. All this was very 
dreadful, and created great confusion and 
unhappiness at Fawn Court. Lydia came 
into her room that night, and the two 
girls talked the matter over for hours. 
In the morning Lucy was up early, and 
found Lord Fawn walking in the grounds, 
She had been told that he would probably 
be found walking in the grounds, if she 
were willing to tender to him any apology. 

Her mind had been very full of the sub- 
ject—not only in reference to her lover, 
but as it regarded her own conduct. One 
of the elder Fawn girls had assured her 
that under no circumstances could a lady 
be justified in telling a gentleman that he 
had spoken an untruth, and she was not 
quite sure but that the law so laid down 
was right. And then she could not but 
remember that the gentleman in question 
was Lord Fawn, and that she was Lady 
Fawn's governess. But Mr. Greystock 
was her aflianced lover, and her first duty 
was to him. And then, tgranting that 
she herself had been wrong in accusing 
Lord Fawn of untruth, she could not re- 
frain from asking herself whether he had” 
not been much more wrong in saying in 
her hearing that Mr. Greystock was not a 
gentleman? And his offence had pre- 
ceded her offence, and had caused it! 
She hardly knew whether she did or did 
not owe an apology to Lord Fawn, but 
she was quite sure that Lord Fawn owed 
an apology to her. 

She walked straight up to Lord Fawn, 
and met him beneath the trees. He was 
still black and solemn, and was evidently 
brooding over his grievance; but he 
bowed to her, and stood still as she ap- 


proached him, ‘‘ My lord,”’ said she, ‘I 
am very sorry for what happened last 
night.’’ 

‘* And so was I, very sorry, Miss Mor- 
ris.”’ 

“I think you know that I am engaged 
to marry Mr. Greystock?”’ 

**T cannot allow that that has anything 
to do with it.” 

“When you think that he must be 
dearer to me than all the world, you will 
acknowledge that 1 couldn’t hear hard 
things said of him without speaking.’’ 
lis face became blacker than ever, but 
he made no reply. He wanted an abject 
begging of unconditional pardon from the 
little girl who loved his enemy. If that 
were done, he would vouchsafe his for- 
giveness ; but he was too small by nature 
to grant it onother terms. ‘‘ Of course,”’ 
continued Lucy, ‘I am bound to treat 
you with special respect in Lady Fawn’s 
house.’’ She looked almost beseechingly 
into his face as she paused fur a mo- 
ment. 

‘* But you treated me with especial dis- 
respect,’’ said Lord Fawn. 

** And how did you treat me, Lord 
Fawn?” 

‘* Miss Morris, I must be allowed, in 
discussing matters with my mother, to 
express my own opinions in such language 
as I may think fit to use. Mr. Grey- 
stock's conduct to me was—was—was al- 
together most ungentlemanlike.”’ 

‘* Mr. Greystock is a gentleman.” 

‘* His conduct was most offensive, and 
most ungentlemanlike. Mr. Greystock 
disgraced himself.”’ 

**Tt isn’t true,’’ said Lucy. Lord Fawn 
gave one start, and then walked off to the 
house as quick as his legs could carry him, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MR. DOVE IN HIS CHAMBERS. 

Tue scene between Lord Fawn and 
Greystock had taken place in Mr. Cam- 
perdown’s chambers, and John Eustace 
had also been present. The lawyer had 
suffered considerable annoyance, before 
the arrival of the two first-named gentle- 
men, from reiterated assertions made by 
Eustace that he would take no further 
trouble whatsoever about the jewels. Mr. 
Camperdown had in vain pointed out to 
him that a plain duty lay upon him as 
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executor and guardian to protect the pro- 
perty on behalf of his nephew; but Eus- 
tace had asserted that, though he himself 
was comparatively a poor man, he would 
sooner replace the necklace out of his own 
property than be subject to the nuisance 
of such a continued quarrel. ‘* My dear 
John; ten thousand pounds! ’’ Mr. Cam- 
perdown had said. ‘It is a fortune for a 
younger son.” 

“The boy is only two years old, and 
will have time enough to make fortunes 
fur his own younger sons, if he dos not 
squander everything. If he does, ten 
thousand pounds will make no difference.”’ 

‘* But the justice of the thing, John! ” 

‘* Justice may be purchased too dearly.” 

‘* Such a harpy as she is, too! ’’ pleaded 
the lawyer. Then Lord Fawn had come in, 
and Greystock had fullowed immediately 
afterward. 

‘*T may as well say at once,’’ said 
Greystock, ** that Lady Eustace is deter- 
mined to maintain her right to the pro- 
perty ; and that she will not give up the 
diamonds till some adequate court of law 
shall have decided that she is mistaken in 
her views. Stop one moment, Mr. Cam- 
perdown. I feel myself bound to go fur- 
ther than that, and express my own opin- 
ion that she is right.”’ 

‘* T can hardly understand such an opin- 
ion as coming from you,’’ said Mr. Cam- 
perdown. 

** You have changed your mind, at any 
rate,’’ said John Eustace. 

**Not so, Eustace. Mr. Camperdown, 
you'll be good enough to understand that my 
opinion expressed here is that of a friend, 
and not that of a lawyer. And you must 
understand, Eustace,’’ continued Grey- 
stock, ‘that [ am speaking now of my 
cousin’s right to the property. Though 
the value be great, | have advised her to 
give up the custody of it for a while, till 
the matter shall be clearly decided. That 
has still heen my advice to her, and | have 
in no respect changed my mind. But she 
feels that she is being cruelly used, and 
with a woman’s spirit will not, in such 
circumstances, yield anything. Mr, Cam- 
perdown actually stopped her carriage in 
the street.’’ 

‘* She would not answer a line that any- 
body wrote to her,’’*said the lawyer. 

** And I may say plainly—for all here 
know the circumstances—that Lady Eus- 
tace feels the strongest possible indigna- 
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tion at the manner in which she is being 
treated by Lord Fawn.”’ 

‘*T have only asked her to give up the 
diamonds till the question should be set- 
tled,’’ said Lord Fawn. 

** And you backed your request, my 
lord, bya threat! My cousin is naturally 
most indignant ; and, my lord, you must 
allow me to tell you that I fully share the 
feeling.”’ 

‘* There is no use in making a quarrel 
about it,’’ said Eustace. 

‘* The quarrel is already made,”’ replied 
Greystock. ‘Iam here to tell Lord Fawn 
in your presence, and in the presence of 
Mr. Camperdown, that he is behaving to 
a lady with ill-usage, which he would not 
dare to exercise did he not know that her 
position saves him from legal punishment, 
as do the present usages of society from 
other consequences.”’ 

**T have behaved to her with every pos- 
sible consideration,’’ said Lord Fawn. 

‘That is a simple assertion,’’ said the 
other. ‘* I have made one assertion, and 
you have made another. The world will 
have to judge between us. What right 
have you to take upon yourself to decide 
whether this thing or that belongs to 
Lady Eustace or to any one else? ”’ 

** When the thing was talked about I 
was obliged to have an opinion,’’ said 
Lord Fawn, who was still thinking of 
words in which to reply to the insult of- 
fered him by Greystock without injury to 
his dignity as an Under-Secretary of State. 

** Your conduct, sir, has been altogether 
inexcusable.’’ Then Frank turned to the 
attorney. ‘*I have been given to under- 
stand that you are desirous of knowing 
where this diamond necklace is at present. 
It is at Lady Eustace’s house in Seotland ; 
at Portray Castle.’’” Then he shook hands 
with John Eustace, bowed to Mr. Cam- 
perdown, and succeeded in leaving the 
room before Lord Fawn had so far col- 
lected his senses as to be able to frame his 
anger into definite words. 

**T will never willingly speak to that 
man again,’’ said Lord Fawn. But as it 
was not probable that Greystock would 
greatly desire any further conversation 
with Lord Fawn, this threat did not carry 
with it any powerful feeling of severity. 

Mr. Camperdown groaned over the mat-~ 
ter with thorough vexation of spirit. It 
seemed to him as though the harpy, as he 
called her, would really make good her 
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case against him, at any rate would make 
it seem to be good for so long a time that 
all the triumph of success would be hers. 
He knew that she was already in debt, and 
gave her credit for a propensity to fast liy- 
ing, which almost did her an injustice. 
Of course the jewels would be sold for 
half their value, and the harpy would tri- 
umph. Of what use to him or to the es- 
tate would be a decision of the courts in 
his favor when the diamonds should have 
been broken up and scattered to the winds 
of heaven? Ten thousand pounds! It 
was, to Mr. Camperdown’s mind, a thing 
quite terrible that, in a country which 
boasts of its laws and of the execution of 
its laws, such an impostor as was this 
widow should be able to lay her dirty, 
grasping fingers on so great an amount of 
property, and that there should be no 
means of punishing her. That Lizzie 
Eustace had stolen the diamonds, as a 
pickpocket steals a watch, was a fact as 
to which Mr. Camperdown had in his 
mind no shadow of a doubt. And, as the 
reader knows, he was right. She had 
stolen them. Mr. Camperdown knew 
that she had stolen them, and was a 
wretched man. From the first moment of 
the late Sir Florian’s infatuation about 
this woman, she had worked woe for Mr. 
Camperdown. Mr. Camperdown had 
striven hard, to the great and almost per- 
manent offence of Sir Florian, to save Por-. 
tray from its present condition of degra- 
dation ; but he had striven in vain. Por- 
tray belonged to the harpy for her life ; 
and moreover he himself had been forced 
to be instrumental in paying over to the 
harpy a large sum of Eustace money al- 
most immediately on her becoming a wid- 
ow. Then had come the affair of the dia- 
monds—an affair of ten thousand pounds ! 
—as Mr. Camperdown would exclaim to 
himself, throwing his eyes up to the ceil- 
ing. And now it seemed that she was to 
get the better of him even in that, al- 
though there could not be a shadow of 
doubt as to her falsehood and fraudulent 
dishonesty! His luck in the matter was 
so bad! John Eustace had no backbone, 
no spirit, no proper feeling as to his own 
family. Lord Fawn was as weak as wa- 
ter, and almost disgraced the cause by the 
accident of his adherence to it. Grey- 
stock, who would have been a tower of 
strength, had turned against him, and 
was now prepared to maintain that the 


harpy was right. Mr. Camperdown knew 
that the harpy was wrong, that she was a 
harpy, and he would not abandon the 
cause ; but the difficulties in his way were 
great and the annoyance to which he was 
subjected was excessive. His wife and 
daughters were still at Dawlish, and he 
was up in town in September, simply be- 
cause the harpy had the present possession 
of these diamonds. 

Mr. Camperdown was a man turned 
sixty, handsome, gray-haired, healthy, 
somewhat florid, and carrying in his face 
and person external signs of prosperity 
and that kind of self-assertion which pros- 
perity always produces. But they who 
knew him best were aware that he did not 
bear trouble well. In any trouble, such 
as was this about the necklace, there 
would come over his face a look of weak- 
ness which betrayed the want of real in- 
ner strength. How many faces one sees 
which, in ordinary circumstances, are 
comfortable, self-asserting, sufficient, and 
even bold; the lines of which, under diffi- 
culties, collapse and become mean, spirit- 
less, and insignificant. There are faces 
which, in their usual form, seem to blus- 
ter with prosperity, but which the loss of 
a dozen points at whist will reduce to that 
currish aspect which reminds one of a dog- 
whip. Mr. Camperdown’s countenance, 
when Lord Fawn and Mr. Eustace left 
him, had fallen away into this meanness 
of appearance. He no longer carried 
himself as a man owning a dog-whip, but 
rather as the hound that feared it. 

A better attorney for the purposes to 
which his life was devoted did not exist 
in London than Mr. Camperdown. To 
say that he was honest is nothing. To 
describe him simply as zealous would be 
to fall very short of his merits. The in- 
terests of his clients were his own inter- 
ests, and the legal rights of the properties 
of which he had the legal charge were as 
dear to him as his own blood. But it 
could not be said of him that he was a 
learned lawyer. Perhaps in that branch 
of a solicitor’s profession in which he had 
been called upon to work experience goes 
further than learning. It may be doubt- 
ed, indeed, whether it is not so in every 
branch of every profession. But it might, 
perhaps, have been better fur Mr. Cam- 
perdown had he devoted more hours of bis 
youth to reading books on conveyancing. 
He was now too old for such studies, and 
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could trust only to the reading of other 
people. ‘The reading, however, of other 
people was always at his command, and 
his clients were rich men who did not 
mind paying for an opinion. ‘i'o have an 
opinion from Mr. Dove, or sume other 
learned gentleman, was the every-day 
practice of his life ; and when he obtained, 
as he often did, little coigns of legal van- 
tage and subtle definitions as to property 
which were comfortable to him, he would 
rejoice to think that he could always have 
a Dove at his hand to tell him exactly how 
far he was justified in going in defence of 
his clients’ interests. But now there had 
come to hiin no comfort from his corner of 
legal knowledge. Mr. Dove had taken 
extraordinary pains in the matter, and 
had simply succeeded in throwing over his 
employer. ‘‘ A necklace can't be an heir- 
loom!’ said Mr. Camperdown to himself, 
telling off on his fingers half a dozen in- 
stances in which he had either known or 
had heard that the head of a family had 
so arranged the future possession of the 
family jewels. Then he again read Mr. 
Dove's opinion, and actually took a law- 
book off his shelves with the view of test- 
ing the correctness of the barrister in ref- 
erence to some specialassertion. A pot or 


a pan might be an heirloom, but not a 


necklace! Mr. Camperdown could hard- 
‘y bring himself to believe that this was 
law. And then as to paraphernalia! Up 
to this moment, though he had been called 
upon to arrange great dealings in refer- 
ence to widows, he had never as yet heard 
of a claim made by a widow for parapher- 
nalia. But then the widows with whom 
he had been called upon to deal had been 
ladies quite content to accept the good 
things settled upon them by the liberal 
prudence of their friends and husbands, 
not greedy, blood-sucking harpies such as 
this Lady Eustace. It was quite terrible 
to Mr. Camperdown that one of his clients 
should have fallen into such a pit. Mors 
omnibus est communis. But to have left 
soch a widow behind one! 

** John,’’? he said, opening his door. 
John was his son and partner, and John 
came to him, having been summoned by 
a clerk from another room. ‘ Just 
shut the door. I’ve had such a scene 
here; Lord Fawn ‘and Mr. Greystock 
almost coming to blows about that horrid 
woman.”’ 

** The Upper House would have got the 
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worst of it, as it usually does,’ said the 
younger attorney. 

** And there is John Eustace cares no 
more what becomes of the property than 
if he had nothing to do with it; absolute- 
ly talks of replacing the diamonds out of 
his own pocket; a man whose personal in- 
terest in the estate is by no means equal 
to her own.”’ 

** He wouldn’t do it, you know,”’ said 
Camperdown Junior, who did not know 
the family. 

** It’s just what he would do,”’ said the 
father, who did. ‘* There’s nothing they 
wouldn’t give away when once the idea 
takes them. Think of that woman having 
the whole Portray estate, perhaps for the 
next sixty years—nearly the fee-simple of 
the property—just because she made eyes 
to Sir Florian.’’ 

** That’s done and gone, father.’’ 

*¢ And here's Dove tells us that a neck- 
lace can’t be an heirloom unless it belongs 
to the Crown.”’ 

‘* Whatever he says, you’d better take 
his word for it.” 

‘*I’m not so sure of that! It can’t be. 
T’ll tell you what I'lldo. 1’ll go over and 
see him. We can file a bill in Chancery, 
I don’t doubt, and prove that the property 
belongs to the family and must go by the 
will. But she’ll sell them befure we can 
get the custody of them.” 

‘«Perhaps she has done that already.”’ 

‘* Greystock says they are at Portray, 
and I believe they are. She was wearing 
them in London only in duly, a day or two 
before I saw her as she was leaving town. 
If anybody like a jeweller had been down 
at the castle, I should have heard of it. 
She hasn’t sold ’em yet, but she will.’’ 

‘“¢She could do that just the same if 
they were an heirloom.”’ 

‘““No, John. I think not. We could 
have acted much more quickly and have 
frightened her.” 

‘If I were you, father, I’d drop the 
matter altogether and let John Eustace 
replace them if he pleases. We all know 
that he would never be called on to do 
anything of the kind. It isn’t our sort of 
business.”’ 

‘““Not ten thousand pounds!”’ said 
Camperdown Senior, to whom the magni- 
tude of the larceny almost ennobled the 
otherwise mean duty of catching the thief. 
Then Mr. Camperdown rose, and slowly 
walked across the New Square, Lincoln's 
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Inn, under the lowarchway, by the entrance 
to the old court in which Lord Eldon used 
to sit, to the Old Square, in which the 
Turtle Dove had built his legal nest on a 
first floor, close to the old gateway. 

Mr. Dove was a gentleman who spent 
a very great portion of his life in this 
somewhat gloomy abode of learning. It 
was not now term time, and most of his 
brethren were absent from London, re- 
cruiting their strength among the Alps, 
or drinking in vigor for fresh campaigns 
with the salt sea breezes of Kent and Sus- 
sex, or perhaps shooting deer in Scotland, 
or catching fish in Connemara. But Mr. 
Dove was a man of iron, who wanted no 
such recreation. ‘To be absent from his 
law-books and the black, littered, ink- 
stained old table on which he was wont to 
write his opinions, was, to him, to be 
wretched. ‘The only exercise necessary to 
him was that of putting on his wig and 
going into one of the courts that were 
close to his chambers ; but even that was 
almost distasteful to him. He preferred 
sitting in his old arm-chair, turning over 
his old books in search of old cases, and 
producing opinions which he would be 
prepared to back against all the world of 
Lincoln’s Inn, He and Mr. Camperdown 
had known euch other intimately for many 
years, and though the rank of the two 
men in their profession differed much, 
they were able to discuss questions of law 
without any appreciation of that differ- 
ence between themselves. ‘The one man 
knew much, and the other little; the one 
was not only learned, but possessed also 
of great gifts, while the other was simply 
an ordinary clear-headed man of business ; 
but they had sympathies in common which 
made them friends; they were both hon- 
est and unwilling to sell their services to 
dishonest customers; and they equally 
entertained a deep-rooted contempt for 
that portion of mankind who thought 
that property could be managed and pro- 
tected without the intervention of lawyers. 
The outside world to them was a world of 
pretty, laughing, ignorant children ; and 
lawyers were the parents, guardians, pas- 
tors, 2nd masters, by whom the children 
should be protected from the evils inci- 
dent to their childishness. 

‘* Yes, sir; he’s here,” said the Turtle 
Dove's clerk. ‘He is talking of going 
away, but he won’t go. He’s told me I 
can have a week, but I don’t know that I 
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like to leave him. Mrs. Dove and the 
children are down at Ramsgate, and he’s 
here all night. He hadn’t been out for 
so long that when he wanted to go as far 
as the Temple yesterday we couldn’t find 
his hat.’”? Then the clerk opened the 
door, and ushered Mr. Camperdown into 
the room. Mr. Dove was the younger 
man by five or six years, and his hair was 
still black. Mr. Camperdown’s was near- 
er white than gray; but, nevertheless, 
Mr. Camperdown looked as though he 
were the younger man. Mr. Dove was a 
long, thin man, with a stoop in his shoul- 
ders, with deep-set, hollow eyes, and lan- 
ten cheeks, and sallow complexion, with 
long, thin hands, who seemed to acknowl- 
edge by every movement of his body and 
every tone of his voice that old age was 
creeping on him; whereas the attorney’s 
step was still elastic, and his speech 
brisk. Mr. Camperdown wore a blue 
frock-coat, and a colored cravat, and a 
light waisteoat. With Mr. Dove every 
visible article of his raiment was black, 
except his shirt, and he had that peculiar 
blackness which a man achieves when he 
wears a dress-coat over a high black waist- 
coat in the morning. 

‘© You didn’t make much, I fear, of 
what I sent you about heirlooms,’’ said 
Mr. Dove, divining the purport of Mr. 
Camperdown’s visit. 

‘A great deal more than I wanted, I 
an assure you, Mr. Dove.”’ 

‘¢There is a common error about heir- 
looms.”’ 

‘* Very common, indeed, I should say. 
God bless my soul! when one knows how 
often the word occurs in family deeds, it 
does startle one to be told that there isn’t 
any such thing.” 

** 1 don’t think T said quite so much as 
that. Indeed, I was careful to point out 
that the law does acknowledge heir- 
looms.”’ 

‘* But not diamonds,”’ said the attorney. 

**T doubt whether 1 went quite so far 
as that.”’ 

** Only the Crown diamonds.”’ 

*¢ T don’t think I even debarred all other 
diamonds. A diamond ina star of honor 
might form a part of an heirloom; but [ 
do not think that a diamond itself could 
be an heirloom.”’ 

“Tf ina star of honor, why not in a 
necklace?’ argued Mr. Camperdown al- 
most triumphantly. 
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‘* Because a star of honor, unless tam- 
pered with by fraud, would naturally be 
maintained in its original form. The set- 
ting of a necklace will probably be altered 
from generation to generation. The one, 
like a picture or a precious piece of furni- 
ture——”’ 

** Or a pot or a pan,”’ said Mr. Camper- 
down, with sarcasin. 

** Pots and pans may be precious, too,”’ 
replied Mr. Dove. ‘*Such things can be 
traced, and can be held as heirlooms 
without imposing too great difficulties on 
their guardians. The Law is generally 
very wiseand prudent, Mr. Camperdown ; 
much more so often than are they who at- 
tempt to improve it.” 

‘*[T quite agree with you there, Mr. 
Dove.”’ 

“Would the Law do a service, do you 
think, if it lent its authority to the special 
preservation in special hands of trinkets 
only to be used for vanity and ornament ? 
Is that a kind of property over which an 
owner should have a power of disposition 
more lasting, more autocratic, than is 
given him even in regard to land? The 
land, at any rate, can be traced. It isa 
thing fixed and known. A string of 
pearls is not only alterable, but constantly 
altered, and cannot easily be traced.”’ 

‘* Property of such enormous value 
should, at any rate, be protected,” said 
Mr. Camperdown indignantly. 

** All property is protected, Mr, Cam- 
perdown; although, as we know too well, 
such protection can never be perfect. But 
the system of heirlooms, if there can be 
said to be such a system, was not devised 
for what you and [ mean when we talk of 
protection of property.” 

‘© T should have said that that was just 
what it was devised for.’’ 

“‘T think not. It was devised with the 
more picturesyue idea of maintaining 
chivalric Heirlooms have 
become so, not that the future oyners of 
them may be assured of so much wealth, 
whatever the value of the thiag so settled 
may be, but that the son or grandson or 
descendant may enjoy the satisfaction 
which is derived from saying, My father 
or my grandfather or my ancestor sat in 
that chair, or looked as he now looks in 
that picture, or was graced by wearing on 
his breast that very ornament which you 
now see lying beneath the glass. Crown 
jewels are heirlooms in the same way, as 


associations. 
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representing not the possession of the 
sovereign, but the time-honored dignity 
of the Crown. The Law, which, in gen- 
eral, concerns itself with our property or 
lives and our liberties, has in this matter 
bowed gracefully to the spirit of chivalry 
and has lent its aid to romance! but it 
certainly did not do so to enable the dis- 
cordant heirs of a rich man to settle a 
simple dirty question of money, which, 
with ordinary prudence, the rich man 
should himself have settled before he 
died.”’ 

The Turtle Dove had spoken with em- 
phasis and had spoken well, and Mr. 
Camperdown had not ventured to inter- 
rupt him while he was speaking. He 
was sitting far back on his chair, but 
with his neck bent and with his head for- 
ward, rubbing his long thin hands slowly 
over each other, and with his deep bright 
eyes firmly fixed on his companion’s face. 
Mr. Camperdown had not unfrequently 
heard him speak in the same fashion be- 
fore, and was accustomed to his manner 
of unravelling the mysteries and search- 
ing into the causes of Law with a spirit 
which almost lent a poetry to the subject. 
When Mr. Dove would do so, Mr. Cam- 
perdown would not quite understand the 
words spoken, but he would listen to 
them with an undoubting reverence. 
And he did understand them in part, and 
was conscious of an infusion of a certain 
amount of poetic spirit into his own 
bosom. He would think of these speeches 
afterwards, and would entertain high but 
somewhat cloudy ideas of the beauty and 
the majesty of Law. Mr. Dove's speeches 
did Mr. Camperdown good, and helped 
to preserve him from that worst of all 
diseases, a low idea of humanity. 

** You think, then, we had better not 
claim them as heirlooms? ”’ he asked. 

**T think you had better not.”’ 

** And you think that she could claim 
them—as paraphernalia.”’ 

‘* That question has hardly been put to 
me, though I allowed myself to wander 
into it. But for my intimacy with you, 
I should hardly have ventured to stray so 
fe.” 

‘*T need hardly say how much obliged 
we are. But we will submit one or two 
other cases to you.”’ 

‘“*T am inclined to think the court 
would not allow them to her as parapher- 
nalia, seeing that their value is excessive 
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as compared with her income and degree ; 
but if it did, it would do so in a fashion 
that would guard them from alienation.” 

** She would sell them—under the rose.”’ 

*¢ Then she would be guilty of stealing 
them, which she would hardly attempt, 
even if not restrained by honesty, know- 
ing, as she would know, that the great- 
ness of the value would almost assuredly 
lead to detection. The same feeling 
would prevent buyers from purchasing.”’ 

‘*She says, you know, that they were 
given to her, absolutely.”’ 

**T should like to know the circum- 
stances.”’ 

** Yes; of course.’’ 

** But [should be disposed to think that 
in equity no allegation by the receiver of 
such a gift, unsubstantiated either by evi- 
dence or by deed, would be allowed to 
stand. The gentleman left behind him a 
will, and regular settlements. I should 
think that the possession of these diamonds 
—not, I presume, touched on in the settle- 
ments——”’ 

**Ohdearno; not a word about them.”’ 

**T shouid think, then, that, subject to 
any claim to paraphernalia, the posses- 
sion of the diamonds would be ruled by 
the will.’? Mr. Camperdown was rush- 
ing into the further difficulty of chattels 
in Scotland and those in England, when 
the Turtle Dove stopped him, declaring 
that he could not venture to discuss mat- 
ters as to which ne knew none of the facts. 

‘Of course not; of course not,’’ said 
Mr. Camperdown. ‘* We'll have cases 
prepared. I'd apologize for coming at all, 
only that I get so much from a few words.”’ 

‘*T’m always delighted to see you, Mr. 
Camperdown,”’ said the Turtle Dove, 
bowing. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
I HAD BETTER GO AWAY. 


Wuew Lord Fawn gaye a sudden jump 
and stalked away towards the house on 
that Sunday morning before breakfast, 
Lucy Morris was a very unhappy girl. 
She had a second time accused Lord Fawn 
of speaking an untruth. She did not 
quite understand the usages of the world 
in the matter; but she did know that the 
one offence which a gentleman is supposed 
never to commit is that of speaking an 
untruth. The offence may be one com- 
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mitted oftener than any other by gentle- 
men—as also by all other people; but, 
nevertheless, it is regarded by the usages 
of society as being the one thing which a 
gentleman never does. Of all this Lucy 
understood something. The word * lie ’”’ 
she knew to be utterly abominabie. That 
Lizzie Eustace was a little liar had been 
acknowledged between herself and the 
Fawn girls very often; but to have told 
Lady Eustace that any word spoken by 
her was a lie would have been a worse 
crime than the lie itself. ‘To have brought 
such an accusation, in that form, against 
Lord Fawn, would have been to degrade 
herself forever. Was there any difference 
between a lie and an untruth? That one 
must be, and that the other need not be, 
intentional, she did feel; but she felt also 
that the less offensive word had come to 
mean a lie—the world haying been driven 
so to use it because the world did not dare 
to talk about lies; and this word, bearing 
such a meaning in common parlance, she 
had twice applied to Lord Fawn. And 
yet, as she was well aware, Lord Fawn 
had told no lie. He had himself believed 
every word that he had spoken against 
Frank Greystock. That he had been 
guilty of unmanly cruelty in so speaking 
of her lover in her presence Lucy still 
thought, but she should not therefore 
have accused him of falsehood. ‘* It was 
untrue all the same,’’ she said to herself, 
as she stood still on the gravel walk, 
watching the rapid disappearance of Lord 
Fawn, and endeavoring to think what she 
had better now do with herself. Of course 
Lord Fawn, like a great child, would at 
once go and tell his mother what that 
wicked governess had said to him, 

In the hall she met her friend Lydia. 
‘© Oh, Lucy, what is the matter with Fred- 
eric?’ she asked. 

‘* Lord Fawn is very angry indeed.”’ 

** With you?” 

““Yes; with me. He is so angry that [ 
am sure he would not sit down to break- 
fast with me. So I won’t come down. 
Will you tell your mamma? If she likes 
to send to me, of course I'll go to her at 
once.”’ 

‘* What have you done, Lucy?” 

‘‘T’ve told him again that what he said 
wasn’t true.’’ 

** But why ?”’ 

‘* Because—oh, how can I say why? 
Why does any person do everything that 
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she ought not todo? It’s the fall of Adam, 
I suppose.” 

‘You shouldn’t make a joke of it, 
Lucy.” 

** You can have no conception how un- 
happy I am about it. Of course Lady 
Fawn wili tell me to go away. I went 
out on purpose to beg his pardon for what 
I said last night, and I just said the very 
same thing again.”’ 

** But whiy did you say it?” 

** And [ should say it again and again 
and again, if he were to go on telling me 
that Mr. Greystock isn’t a gentleman. I 
don’t think he ought to have done it. Of 
course I have been very wrong; I know 
that. But L think he has been wrong too. 
But I must own it and he needn't. I'll 
go up now and stay in my own room till 
your mamma sends for me.”’ 

“And I'll get Jane to bring you some 
breakfast.’’ 

**] don’t care a bit about breakfast,”’ 
said Lucy. 

Lord Fawn did tell his mother, and 
Lady Fawn was perplexed in the extreme. 
She was divided in her judgment and feel- 
ings between the privilege due to Lucy as 
a girl possessed of an authorized lover—a 
privilege which no doubt existed, but 
which was not extensive—and the very 
much greater privilege which attached to 
Lord Fawn as a man, as a peer, as an Un- 
der-Secretary of State, but which attach- 
ed to him especially as the head and only 
man belonging to the Fawn family. Such 
a one, when, moved by filial duty, he con- 
descends to come once a week to his moth- 
er’s house, is entitled to say whatever he 
pleases, and should on no account be con- 
tradicted by any one. Lucy no doubt had 
a lover, an authorized lover ; but perhaps 
that fact could not be taken as more than 
a balancing weight against the inferiority 
of her position as a governess. Lady 
Fawn was of course obliged to take her 
son’s part and would scold Lucy. Lucy 
must be scolded very seriously. But it 
would be a thing so desirable if Lucy 
could be induced to accept her scolding 
and have done with it, and not to make 
matters worse by talking of going away! 
‘** You don’t mean that she came out into 
the shrubbery, having made up her mind 
to be rude to you?” said Lady Fawn to 
her son. 

‘*No; I do, not think that. But her 
temper is so ungovernable, and she has, if 
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I may say so, been so spoiled among you 
here—I mean by the girls, of course— that 
she does not know how to restrain her- 
self.”’ 

‘She is as good as gold, you know, 
Frederic.”” He shrugged his shoulders 
and declared that he had not a word more 
to say about it. He could of course re- 
main in London till it should suit Mr. 
Gireystock to take his bride. ‘* You'll 
break my heart if you say that,”’ exclaim- 
ed the unhappy mother. *‘ Of course she 
shall leave the house if you wish it.” 

‘¢T wish nothing,’ said Lord Fawn. 
‘* But I peculiarly object to be told that 1 
ama-liar.”? Then he stalked away along 
the corridor and went down to breakfast 
as black as a thundercloud, 

Lady Fawn and Lucy sat opposite to 
each other in church, but they did not 
speak till the afternoon. Lady Fawn 
went to church in the carriage and Lucy 
walked, and as Lucy retired to her room 
immediately on her return to the house, 
there had not been an opportunity even 
for a word. After lunch Amelia came up 
to her and sat down for a long discussion. 
‘* Now, Lucy, something must be done, 
you know,”’ said Amelia. 

‘*T suppose so.’’ 

“ Of course mamma must see you. She 
can’t allow things to go on in this way. 
Mamma is very unhappy, and didn’t eat a 
morsel of breakfast.’’ By this latter as- 
sertion Amelia simply intended to imply 
that her mother had refused to be helped 
a second time to fried bacon, as was cus- 
tomary. 

‘* Of course I shall go to her the moment 
she sends for me. Oh, I am so unhap- 
py ! 9 

“*T don’t wonder at that, Lucy. So is 
my brother unhappy. ‘These things make 
people unhappy. It is what the world 
calls temper, you know, Lucy.”’ 

‘* Why did he tell me that Mr. Grey- 
stock isn’t a gentleman? Mr. Greystock 
is a gentleman. «I meant to say nothing 
nore than that.”’ 

** But you did say more, Lucy.” 

‘‘ When he said that Mr. Greystock 
wasn’t'a gentleman I told him it wasn’t 
true. Why did he say it? He knows all 
about it. Everybody knows. Would you 
think it wise to come and abuse him to 
me when you know what he is tome? I 
can’t bear it, and I won’t. I'll go aWay 
to-morrow if your mamma wishes it.’ 
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But that going away was just what Lady 
Fawn did not wish. 

**T think you know, Lucy, you should 
express your deep sorrow at what has 
passed.”’ 

** To your brother? ”’ 

“Tea.” 

‘“*Then he would abuse Mr. Greystock 
again, and it would all be as bad as ever. 
I’ll beg Lord Fawn’s pardon if he’ll prom- 
ise befurehand not to say a word about 
Mr. Greystock.”’ 

** You can’t expect him to make a bar- 
gain like that, Lucy.” 

**T suppose not. I dare say I’m very 
wicked, and I must be left wicked. I’m 
too wicked to stay here. That’s the long 
and the short of it.’’ 

**T’m afraid you’re proud, Lucy.”’ 

‘*T suppose I am. If it wasn’t for all 
that I owe to everybody here, and that I 
love you all so much, [ should be proud 
of being proud, because of Mr. Grey- 
stock. Only it kills me to make Lady 
Fawn unhappy.” 

Amelia left the culprit, feeling that no 
good had been done, and Lady Fawn did 
not see the delinquent till late in the af- 
ternoon. Lord Fawn had in the mean 


time wandered out along the river all 
alone to brood over the condition of his 


affairs. It had been an evil day for him 
in which he had first seen Lady Eustace. 
From the first moment of his engagement 
to her he had been an unhappy man. Her 
treatment of him, the stories which reach- 
ed his ears from Mrs. Hittaway and 
others, Mr. Camperdown’s threats of law 
in regard to the diamonds, and Frank 
Greystock’s insults, altogether made him 
aware that he could not possibly marry 
Lady Eustace. But yet he had no proper 
and becoming way of escaping from the 
bonds of his engagement. He was a man 
with a conscience, and was made misera- 
ble by the idea of behaving badly to a 
woman. Perhaps it might have been dif- 
ficult to analyze his misery and to decide 
how much arose from the feeling that he 
was behaving badly, and how much from 
the conviction that the world would ac- 
cuse him of doing so; but between the 
two he was wretched enough. The pun- 
ishment of the offence had been com- 
menced by Greystock’s unavenged insults, 
and it now seemed to him that this girl’s 
conduct was a continuation of it. The 
world was already beginning to treat him 
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with that want of respect which he so 
greatly dreaded. He knew that he was 
too weak to stand up against a widely- 
spread expression of opinion that he had 
behaved badly. There are men who can 
walk about the streets with composed 
countenances, take their seats in Parlia- 
ment if they happen to have seats, work 
in their offices or their chambers or their 
counting-houses with diligence, and go 
about the world serenely, even though 
everybody be saying evil of them behind 
their backs. Such men can live down 
temporary calumny, and almost take a de- 
light in the isolation which it will pro- 
duce. Lord Fawn knew well that he was 
not such a man. He would have describ- 
ed his own weakness as caused, per- 
haps, by a too thin-skinned sensitiveness. 
Those who knew him were inclined to say 
that he lacked strength of character, and 
perhaps courage. 

He had certainly engaged himself to 
marry this widow, and he was most desi- 
rous to do what was right. He had said 
that he would not marry her unless she 
would give up the necklace, and he was 
most desirous to be true to his word. He 
had been twice insulted, and he was anx- 
ious to support these injuries with digni- 
ty. Poor Lucy’s little offence against him 
rankled in his mind with the other great 
offences. That this humble friend of his 
mother’s should have been so insolent 
was a terrible thing to him. He was not 
sure even whether his own sisters did not 
treat him with scantier reverence than of 
yore. And yet he was so anxious to do 
right, and do his duty in that state of life 
to which it had pleased God to call him! 
As to much he was in doubt; but of two 
things he was quite sure—that Frank 
Greystock was a scoundrel, and that Lucy 
Morris was the most impertinent young 
woman in England. 

** What would you wish to have done, 
Frederic? ’’ his mother said to him on his 
return. 

‘*In what respect, mother? ”’ 

** About Lucy Morris? I have not seen 
her yet. Ihave thought it better that she 
should be left to herself for a while before 
I did so. I suppose she must come down 
to dinner. She always does.”’ 

**I do not wish to interfere with the 
young lady’s meals.”’ 

‘*No; butabout meeting her? If there 
is to be no talking, it will beso very un- 
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pleasant. It will be unpleasant to us all, 
but [ am thinking chiefly of you.” 

** 1 do not wish anybody to be disturbed 
for my comfort.’”? A young woman com- 
ing down to dinner as though in disgrace, 
and not being spoken to by any one, 
would in truth have had rather a soothing 
effect upon Lord Fawn, who would have 
felt that the general silence and dulness had 
been produced as a sacrifice in his honor. 

**T can, of course, insist that she should 
apologize ; but if she refuses, what shall 
I do then?”’ 

‘“* Let there be no more apologies if you 
please, mother.”’ 

‘* What shall I do then, Frederic?”’ 

** Miss Morris’s idea of an apology is a 
repetition of her offence with increased 
rudeness. It is not for me to say what 
you should do. If it be true that she is 
engaged to that man——”’ 

‘“* It is true, certainly.”’ 

** No doubt that will make her quite in- 
dependent of you, and I can understand 
that her presence here in such circum- 
stances must be very uncomfortable to you 
all. No doubt she feels her power.’’ 

‘* Indeed, Frederic, you do not know 
her.”’ 


‘*T can hardly say that I desire to know 


her better. You cannot suppose that I 
“an be anxious for further. intimacy with 
a young lady who has twice given me the 
lie in your house. Such conduct is, at 
least, very unusual; and as no absolute 
punishment can be inflicted, the offender 
an only be avoided. It is thus, and thus 
only, that such offences can be punished. 
I shall be satisfied if you will give her to 
understand that I should prefer that she 
should not address me again.’’ 

Poor Lady Fawn was beginning to think 
that Lucy was right in saving that there 
was no remedy for all these evils but that 
she should go away. But whither was 
she to go? She had no home but such 
home as she could earn for herself by her 
services as a governess, and in her present 
position it was almost out of the question 
that she should seek another place. Lady 
Fawn, too, felt that she had pledged her- 
self to Mr. Greystock that till next year 
Luey should have a home at Fawn Court. 
Mr. Greystock, indeed, was now an ene- 
my to the family; but Lucy was not an en- 
emy, and it was out of the question that 
she should be treated with real enmity. 
She might be scolded, and scowled at, and 
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put into a kind of drawing-room Coventry 
for a time, so that all kindly intercourse 
with her should be confined to school- 
room work and bedroom conferences. She 
could be generally ‘‘ sat upon,’’ as Nina 
would call it. Butas for quarrelling with 
her, making a real enemy of one whom 
they all loved, one whom Lady Fawn 
knew to be ‘as good as gold,’’ one who 
had become so dear to the old lady that 
actual extrusion from their family affec- 
tions would be like the cutting off of a 
limb, that was simply impossible. ‘I 
suppose I had better go and see her,’’ 
said Lady Fawn, ‘‘ and | have got such a 
headache ! ”’ 

‘* Do not see her on my account,”’ said 
Lord Fawn. The duty, however, was ob- 
ligatory, and Lady Fawn with slow steps 
sought Lucy in the schoolroom, 

‘* Lucy,’’? she said, seating herself, 
‘what is to be the end of all this? ”’ 

Lucy came up to her and knelt at her 
feet. ‘If you knew how unhappy I am 
because I have vexed you.”’ 

**T am unhappy, my dear, because I 
think you have been betrayed by warm 
temper into misbehavior.”’ 

**T know I have.” 

‘*Then why do you not control your 
temper?”’ 

‘* Tf anybody were to come to you, Lady 
Fawn, and make horrible accusations 
against Lord Fawn or against Augusta, 
would not you be angry? Would you be 
able to stand it?”’ 

Iady Fawn was not clear-headed ; she 
was not clever; nor was she even always 
rational. But she was essentially honest. 
She knew that she would fly at anybody 
who should in her presence say such bit- 
ter things of any of her children as Lord 
Fawn had said of Mr. Greystock in Lucy’s 
hearing; and she knew also that Luey 
was entitled to hold Mr. Greystock as 
dearly as she held her own sen and 
Lord Fawn, at Fawn Court, 
could not do wrong. That was a tenet by 
which she was obliged to hold fast. And 
yet Lucy had been subjected to great 
cruelty. She thought awhile for a valid 
argument. ‘* My dear,” she said, ‘* your 
youth should make a difference.” 

** OF course it should.”’ 

‘* And though to me and to the girls you 
are as dear as any friend can be, and may 
say just what you please. Indeed, we all 
live here in such a way that we all do say 


daughters. 
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just what we please, young and old to- 
gether. But you ought to know that 
Lord Fawn is different.”’ 

‘*Qught he to say that Mr. Greystock 
is not a gentleman to me?”’ 

‘* We are, of course, very sorry that 
there should be any quarrel. It is all the 
fault of that—nasty, false young woman.”’ 

**So it is, Lady Fawn. Lady Fawn, I 
have been thinking about it all the day, 
and [ am quite sure that I had better not 
stay here while you and the girls think 
badly of Mr. Greystock. It is not only 
about Lord Fawn, but because of the whole 
thing. I am always wanting to say some- 
thing good about Mr. Greystock, and you 
are always thinking something bad about 
him. You have been to me, dh, the very 
best friend that a girl ever had. Why 
you should have treated me so generously 
I never could know.”’ 

‘* Because we have loved you.” 

** But when a girl has got a man whom 
she loves, and has promised to marry, he 
must be her best friend of all. Is it not 
so, Lady Fawn?’’ The old woman stoop- 
ed down and kissed the girl who had got 
the man. ‘It is not ingratitude to you 
that makes me think most of him; is it?”’ 

** Certainly not, dear.”’ 

‘* Then I had better go away.”’ 

‘** But where will you go, Lucy?”’ 

**T will consult Mr. Greystock.”’ 

**But what can he do, Lucy? It will 
only bea trouble to him. He can’t finda 
home for you.”’ 

‘* Perhaps they would have me at the 
deanery,’’ said Lucy slowly. She had 
evidently been thinking much of it all. 
** And, Lady Fawn, I will not go down 
stairs while Lord Fawn is here ; and when 
he comes, if he does come again while I 
am here, he shall not be troubled by see- 
ing me. He may be sure of that. And 
you may tell him that I don’t defend my- 
self, only I shall always think that he 
ought not to have said that Mr. Grey- 
stock wasn’t a gentleman before me.”’ 
When Lady Fawn left Lucy the matter 
was so far settled that Lucy had neither 
been asked to come down to dinner, nor 
had she been forbidden to seek another 
home. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MR. GREYSTOCK’S TROUBLES. 
Frank Greysrock staid the Sunday in 
London and went down to Bobsborough 
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on the Monday. His father and mother 
and sister all knew of his engagement to 
Lucy, and they had heard also that Lady 
Eustace was to become Lady Fawn. Of 
the necklace they had hitherto heard very 
little, and of the quarrel between the two 
lovers they had heard nothing. There 
had been many misgivings at the deanery, 
and some:regrets, about these marriages. 
Mrs. Greystock, Frank’s mother, was, as 
we are so wont to say of many women, the 
best woman in the world. She was un- 
selfish, affectionate, charitable, and thor- 
onghly feminine. But she did think that 
her son Frank, with all his advantages, 
good looks, cleverness, general popularity, 
and seat in Parliament, might just as well 
marry an heiress as a little girl without 
twopence in the world. As for herself, 
who had been born a Jackson, she could 
do with very little; but the Greystocks 
were all people who wanted money. For 
them there was never more than nine- 
pence in a shilling, if so much. They 
were a race who could not pay their way 
with moderate incomes. Even the dear 
dean, who really had a conscience about 
money, and who hardly ever left Bobs- 
borough, could not be kept quite clear of 
debt, let her do what she would. As for 
the admiral, the dean’s elder brother, he 
had been notorious for insolvency; and 
Frank was a Greystock all over. He was 
the very man to whom money with a wife 
was almost a necessity of existence. 

And his pretty cousin, the widow, who 
was devoted to him, and would have mar- 
ried him at a word, had ever so many 
thousands a year! Of course Lizzie Eus- 
tace was not just all that she should be; 
but then who is? In one respect, at any 
rate, her conduct had always been proper. 
There was no rumor against her as to 
lovers or flirtations. She was very young, 
and Frank might have moulded her as he 
pleased. Of course there were regrets. 
Poor dear little Lucey Morris was as good 
as gold. Mrs. Greystock was quite will- 
ing to admit that. She was not good- 
looking ; so at least Mrs. Greystock said. 
She never would allow that Lucy was 
good-looking. And she didn’t see much 
in Lucy, who, according to her idea, was 
a little chit of a thing. Her position was 
simply that of a governess. Mrs. Grey- 
stock declared to her daughter that no one 
in the whole world had a higher respect 
for governesses than had she. But # gov- 
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erness is a governess; and for a man in 
Frank’s position such a marriage would 
be simply suicide. 

“You shouldn’t say that, mamma, 
now ; for it’s fixed,” said Ellinor Grey- 
stock. 

** But I do say it, my dear. Things 
sometimes are fixed which must be un- 
fixed. You know your brother.”’ 

‘“‘Frank is earning a large income, 
mamma.”’ 

‘* Did you ever know a Greystock who 
didn’t want more than his income?” 

‘*T hope I don’t, mamma, and mine is 
very small.’’ 

“*You’re a Jackson. Frank is Grey- 
stock to the very backbone. If he mar- 
ries Lucy Morris he must give up Parlia- 
ment. That's all.’’ 

The dean himself was more reticent 
and less given to interference than his 
wife; but he felt it also. He would not 
for the world have hinted to his son 
that it might be well to marry money ; 
but he thought that it was a good thing 
that his son should go where money was. 
He knew that Frank was apt to spend his 
guineas faster than he got them. All his 
life long the dean had seen what came of 
such spending. Frank had gone out into 
the world and had prospered, but he could 
hardly continue to prosper unless he mar- 
ried money. Of course there had been re- 
grets when the news came of that fa- 
tal engagement with Lucy Morris. ‘ It 
can’t be for the next ten years, at any 
rate,’’ said Mrs. Greystock. 

**T thought at one time that he would 
have made a match with his cousin,’’ said 
the dean. 

** Of course ; so dideverybody,”’ replied 
Mrs. Dean. 

Then Frank came among them. He 
had intended staying some weeks, perhaps 
for a month, and great preparations were 
made for him; but immediately on his 
arrival he announced the necessity that 
was incumbent on him of going down 
again to Scotland in ten days. ‘* You’ve 
heard about Lizzie, of course ;’’ he said. 
They had heard that Lizzie was to become 
Lady Fawn, but beyond that they had 
heard nothing. ‘* You know about the 
necklace?” asked Frank. Something of 
a tale of a necklace had made its way 
even down to quiet Bobsborough. They 
had been informed that there was a dis- 
pute between the widow and the execu- 
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tors of the Sir Florian about some dia- 
monds. ‘* Lord Fawn is behaving about 
it in the most atrocious manner,’’ con- 
tinued Frank, ‘‘and the long and the 
short of it is that there will be no mar- 
riage! ”’ 

** No marriage! ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Grey- 
stock. 

** And what is the truth about the dia- 
monds?”’ asked the dean. 

** Ah; it will give the lawyers a job 
before they decide that. TThey’re very 
valuable; worth about ten thousand 
pounds, I’m told; but the most of it will 
go among some of my friends at the Chan- 
cery bar. It’s a pity that I should be out 
of the scramble myself.’’ 

** But why should you be out?’’ asked 
his mother with tender regrets, not think- 
ing of the matter as her son was thinking 
of it, but feeling that when there was so 
much wealth so very near him, he ought 
not to let it all go past him. 

“As far as I can see,’’ continued 
Frank, ‘* she has a fair claim to them. I 
suppose they'll file a bill in Chancery, 
and then it will be out of my line alto- 
gether. She says her husband gave them 
to her, absolutely put them on her neck 
himself, and told her that they were hers. 
As to their being an heirloom, that turns 
out to be impossible. I didn’t know it, 
but it seems you can’t make diamonds an 
heirloom. What astonishes me is, that 
Fawn should object to the necklace. 
However, he has objected, and has simply 
told her that he won’t marry her unless 
she gives them up.”’ 

** And what does she say?”’ 

** Storms and raves, as of course any 
woman would. I don’t think she is be- 
having badly. What she wants is, to re- 
duce him to obedience, and then to dis- 
miss him. I think that is no more than 
fair. Nothing on earth would make her 
marry him now.’’ 

‘* Did she ever care for him?”’ 

‘*T don’t think she everdid. She found 
her position to be troublesome, and she 
thought she had better marry. And then 
he’s a lord, which always goes for some 
thing.’’ 

‘*T am sorry you should have so much 
trouble,’ said Mrs. Greystock. But in 
truth the mother was not sorry. She did 
not declare to herself that it would be a 
good thing that her son should be false to 
Lucy Morris in order that he might marry 
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his rich cousin ; but she did feel it to be 
an advantage that he should be on terms 
of intimacy with so large an income as 
that belonging to Lady Eustace. ‘* Doan’t 
thou marry for munny, but goa where 
munny is.’’ Mrs. Greystock would have 
repudiated the idea of mercenary mar- 
riages in any ordinary conversation, and 
would have been severe on any gentleman 
who was false to a young lady. But it is 
so hard to bring one’s general principles 
to bear on one’s own conduct or in one’s 
own family; and then the Greystocks 
were so peculiar a people! When her 
sun told her that he must go down to 
Seotland again very shortly, she recon- 
ciled herself to his loss. Had he left 
Bobsborough for the sake of being near 
Lucy at Richmond, she would have felt it 
very keenly. 

Days passed by, and nothing was said 
about poor Lucy. Mrs. Greystock had 
made up her mind that she would say 
nothing on the subject. Lucy had be- 
haved badly in allowing herself to be 
loved by a man who ought to have loved 
money, and Mrs. Greystock had resolved 
that she would show her feelings by si- 
lence. The dean had formed no fixed de- 


termination, but he had thought that it 
might be, perhaps, as well to drop the 


subject. Frank himself was unhappy 
about it; but from morning to evening, 
and from day to day, he allowed it to pass 
by without a word. He knew that it 
should not be so, that silence was in truth 
treachery to Lucy; but he was silent. 
What had he meant when, as he left Liz- 
zie Eustace among the rocks at Portray, 
in that last moment, he had assured her 
that he would be true to her? And what 
had been Lizzie’s meaning? He was 
more sure of Lizzie’s meaning than he 
was of his own. “It’s a very rough 
world to live in,’’ he said to himself, in 
these days, as he thought of his difficul- 
ties, 

But when he had been nearly a week at 
the deanery, and when the day of his 
going was so near as to be a matter of 
concern, his sister did at last venture to 
saya wordabout Lucy. ‘‘ I suppose there 
is nothing settled about your own mar- 
riage, Frank? ”’ 

‘** Nothing at all.”’ 

‘* Nor will be for some while?’’ 

‘* Nor will be for some while.’ This 
he said in a tone which he himself felt to 
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be ill-humored and almost petulant. And 
he felt also that such ill-humor on such a 
subject was unkind, not to his sister, but 
to Lucy. It seemed to imply that the 
matter of his marriage was distasteful to 
him. ‘* The truth is,’ he said, ‘‘ that 
nothing can be fixed. Lucy understands 
that as well as Ido. Iam not in a posi- 
tion at once to marry a girl who has noth- 
ing. It’s*a pity, perhaps, that one can’t 
train one self to like some girl best that has 
got money; but as I haven’t there imust 
be some delay. She is to stay where she 
is, at any rate for a twelvemonth.”’ 

** But you mean to see her?”’ 

** Well, yes; I hardly know howI can 
see her, as I have quarrelled to the knife 
with Lord Fawn; and Lord Fawn is re- 
cognized by his mother and sisters as the 
one living Jupiter upon earth.” 

**T like them for that,’’ said Ellinor. 

** Only it prevents my going to Rich- 
mond ; and poor Fawn himself is such an 
indifferent Jupiter.” 

That was all that was said about Lucy 
at Bobsborough, till there came a letter 
from Lucy to her lover acquainting him 
with the circumstances of her unfortunate 
position at Richmond. She did not tell 
him quite all the circumstances. She did 
not repeat the strong expressions which 
Lord Fawn had used, nor did she clearly 
explain how wrathful she had been her- 
self. ‘* Lord Fawn has been here,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and there has been ever so much 
unpleasantness. He is very angry with 
you about Lady Eustace, and of course 
Lady Fawn takes his part. I need not tell 
you whose part I take. And so there 
have been what the servants call, just a 
few words. It is very dreadful, isn’t it? 
And, after all, Lady Fawn has been as 
kind as possible. But the upshot of it is 
that Iam not to stay here. You mustn’t 
suppose that I’m to be turned out at twelve 
hours’ notice. Iam to stay till arrange- 
ments have been made, and everybody will 
be kind to me. But what had I better 
do? I'll try and get another situation at 
once if you think it best, only I suppose 1 
should have to explain how long I could 
stay. Lady Fawn knows that I am writ- 
ing to you to ask you what you think 
best.” 

On receipt of this Greystock was very 
much puzzled. What a little fool Lucy 
had been, and yet what a dear little fool! 
Who cared for Lord Fawn and his hard 
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words? Of course Lord Fawn would say 
all manner of evil things of him, and 
would crow valiantly in his own farm- 
yard; but it would have been so much 
wiser on Lucy’s part to have put up with 
the crowing, and to have disregarded alto- 
gether the words ofa man so weak and in- 
significant! But the evil was done, and 
he must make some arrangement for poor 
Lucy’s comfort. Had he known exactly 
how matters stood, that the proposition as 
to Lucy’s departure had come wholly from 
herself, and that at the present time all 
the ladies at Fawn Court—of course in the 
absence of Lord Fawn—were quite dis- 
posed to forgive Lucy if Lucy would only 
be forgiven, and hide herself when Lord 
Fawn should come; had Frank known all 
this, he might, perhaps, have counselled 
her to remain at Richmond. But he be- 
lieved that Lady Fawn had insisted on 
Lucy’s departure ; and of course, in such 
a case, Lucy must depart. He showed the 


letter to his sister, and asked for advice. 
** How very unfortunate ! ’’ said Ellinor. 
‘Yes; is it not?”’ 
‘“*T wonder what she 
Fawn?”’ 
‘* She would speak out very plainly.” 
**T suppose she has spoken out plainly, 


said to Lord 


or otherwise they would never have told 
her to go away. It seems so unlike what 
I have always heard of Lady Fawn.”’ 

** Lucy can be very headstrong if she 
pleases,’’ said Lucy’s lover. ‘* What on 
earth had I better do for her? I don’t 
suppose she can get another place that 
would suit.”’ 

‘Ti she is to be your wife I don’t think 
she should go into another place. If it is 
quite fixed,’’ she said, and then she looked 
into her brother’s face. 

‘““ Well; what then? ”’ 

‘* If you are sure you mean it——’ 

‘© Of course I mean it.”’ 

‘*Then she had better come here. As 
for her going out as a governess, and tell- 
ing the people that she is to be your wife 
in a few months, that is out of the ques- 
tion. And it would, I think, be equally 
so that she should go into any house and 
not tell the truth. Of course this would 
be the place for her.”? It was at last de- 
cided that Ellinor should discuss the mat- 
ter with her mother. 

When the whole matter was unfolded 
to Mrs. Greystock that lady was more 
troubled thanever. If Lucy were to come 
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to the deanery, she must come as Frank’s 
affianced bride, and must be treated as 
such by all Bobsborough. The dean 
would be giving his express sanction to 
the marriage, and so would Mrs. Grey- 
stock herself. She knew well that she 
had no power of refusing ber sanction. 
Frank must do as he pleased about marry- 
ing. Were Lucy once his wife, of course 
she would be made welcome to the best 
the deanery could give her. There was 
no doubt about Lucey being as good as 
gold; only that real gold, vile as it is, 
was the one thing that Frank so much 
needed. The mother thought that she 
had discoverad in her son something 
which seemed to indicate a possibility that 
this very imprudent match might at last 
be abandoned; and if there were such 
possibility, surely Lucy ought notnow to 
be brought to the deanery. Neverthe- 
less, if Frank were to insist upon her 
coming, she must come. 

But Mrs, Greystock hada plan. ‘* Oh, 
mamma,’’ said Ellinor, when the plan 
was proposed to her, ‘do not you think 
that would be cruel ?”’ 

‘*Cruel, my dear! no; certainly not 
cruel.”’ 

‘* She is such a virago.”’ 

‘You think that because Lizzie Eus- 
tace has said so. I don’t know that she’s 
a virago at all. I believe her to be a very 
good sort of woman.”’ 

**Do you remember, mamma, what the 
admiral used to say of her? ”’ 

‘*The admiral, my dear, tried to bor- 
row her money, as he did everybody's, 
and when she wouldn’t give him any, 
then he said severe things. The poor ad- 
miral was never to be trusted in such 
matters.”’ 

‘© ] don’t think Frank would like it,’ 
said Ellinor, The plan was this. Lady 
Linlithgow, who, through her brother-in- 
law, the late Admiral Greystock, was 
connected with the dean’s family, had 
made known her desire to have a new 
companion for six months. The lady was 
to be treated like a lady, but was to have 
no salary. Her travelling expenses were 
to be paid for her and no duties were to 
be expected from her, except that of talk- 
ing and listening to the countess. 

‘**T really think it’s the very thing for 
her,’’ said Mrs. Greystock. ‘It’s not 
like beinga governess. She’s not to have 
any salary.”’ 
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“*1 don’t know whether that makes it 
better, mamma.”’ 

“It would just be a visit to Lady Lin- 
linthgow. It is that which makes the 
difference, my dear.” 

Ellinor felt sure that her brother would 
not hear of such an engagement, but he 
did hear of it, and, after various objec- 
tions, gave a sort of sanction to it. It 
was not to be pressed upon Lucy if Lucy 
disliked it. Lady Linlithgow was to be 
made to understand that Lucy might leave 
whenever she pleased. It was to be an 
invitation, which Lucy might accept if 
she were so minded. Lucy's position as 
an honorable guest was to be assured to 
her. It was thought better that Lady 
Linlithgow should not be told of Lucy’s 
engagement unless she asked questions, 
or unless Lucy should choose to tell her. 
Every precaution was to be taken, and 
then Frank gave his sanction. He could 
understand, he said, that it might be in- 
expedient that Lucy should come at once 
to the deanery, as, were she to do so, she 
must remain there till her marriage, let 
the time be ever so long. ‘It might be 
two years,’’ said the mother. ‘‘ Hardly 
so long as that,’’ said the son. ‘I don’t 
think it would be—quite fair—to papa,” 
said the mother. It was well that the 
argument was used behind the dean’s 
back, as, had it heen made in his hearing, 
the dean would have upset it at once. 
The dean was so short-sighted and impru- 
den that he would have professed delight 
at the idea of having Lucy Morris as a 
resident at the deanery. Frank acceded 
to the argument, and was ashamed of 
himself for acceding. Ellinor did not ac- 
cede, nor did her sisters, but it was neces- 
sary that they should yield. Mrs. Grey- 
stock at once wrote to Lady Linlithgow, 
and Frank wrote by the same post to 
Lucy Morris. ‘* As there must be a 
year’s delay,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ we all here 
think it best that your visit to us should 
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be postponed for a while. But if you ob- 
ject to the Linlithgow plan, say so at 
once. You shall be asked to do nothing 
disagreeable.’’ He found the letter very 
difficult to write. He knew that she 
ought to have been welcomed at once to 
Bobsborough. And he knew, too, the 
reason on which his mother’s objection 
was founded. But it might be two years 
before he could possibly marry Lucy 
Morris, or it might be three. Would it 
be proper that she should be desired to 
make the deanery her home for so long 
and so indefinite a time? And when an 
engagement was for so long, could it be 
well that everybody should know it, as 
everybody would if Lucy were to take up 
her residence permanently at the deanery ? 
Some consideration, certainly, was due to 
his father. 

And, moreover, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that he and Lizzie Eustace should 
understand each other as to that mutual 
pledge of truth which had passed between 
them. 

In the meantime he received the follow- 
ing letter from Messrs. Camperdown : 

‘© 62, New Square, Lincon’s a 

September 15, 18—. 

*¢ Dear Sir: After what passed in our 
chambers the other day, we think it best 
to let you know that we have been in- 
structed by the executor of the late Sir 
Florian Eustace to file a bill in Chancery 
against the widow, Lady Eustace, for the 
recovery of valuable diamonds. You will 
oblige us by making the necessary com- 
munication to her ladyship, and will per- 
haps tell us the names of her ladyship’s 
solicitors. 

‘* We are, dear sir, 
“* Your very obedient servants, 
** Camperpown & Son, 
‘“« F, Greystock, Esq., M. P.”’ 


A few days after the receipt of this let- 
ter Frank started for Scotland. 
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) the years 1869 and 1870 there occur- 
red a contest for the control of the 
Albany and Susquehanna Railroad which, 
in some of its features, is among the 
most remarkable that this generation has 
known. It concerned vast material in- 
terests, and, from peculiar circumstances, 
engaged an amount of public attention 
nut often bestowed on such subjects. 
It produced a long series of litigations, 
angry, complicated, and multifarious. 
The judicial authorities were wholly 
unequal to the task of settling the dis- 
pute; for, instead of composing the 
strife, their intervention only intensified 
it, until at last the parties, mutually 
scared by the cross-fire of conflicting in- 
janctions which the courts were launch- 
ing at all alike, sought relief in the more 
peaceful arbitration of pike and gun. 
When this was stopped by the Executive, 
the newspapers took up the war, and, go- 
ing over the whole ground again, they 
not only canvassed the rights and wrongs 
of the parties, but assailed counsel and 
judges with most unlimited censure. The 
character of one gentleman in particular 
(Mr. David Dudley Field), noted hitherto 
and honored not less for high integrity 
than for profound learning, was traduced 
with a license which knew no bounds. 

The two books whose titles stand at the 
head of this article are chiefly interesting 
because they contain the opposing views 
of two very able men upon the whole of 
this controversy; and the recent republi- 
cation of both, with notes and other ad- 
denda, is a new appeal to the great tribu- 
nal of public opinion. Before tinal judg- 
ment we propose to say a few words more, 
but, being nobody’s attorney, and repre- 
senting no personal interest, we must be 
considered as speaking in the character of 
amicus curia. 

Mr. Curtis's great advantage over Mr. 
Adams, and indeed over every one else 
who has discussed this subject, consists in 
the high tone of his essay and the spirit 
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of perfect fairness which pervades it from 
beginning toend. Though a great mas- 
ter of rhetoric (as the biographer of Web- 
ster ought to be), no provocation tempts 
him to any display of it here; his style is 
eminently judicial; his statements are 
severely accurate, and for all his aver- 
ments he quotes chapter and verse in a 
way which makes contradiction hopeless. 
His only apparent ambition is to build up 
a solid wall of argument; he constantly 
tests its perpendicular with the plummet, 
and strikes every stone with the edge of 
his trowel to make sure that it lies firm 
in its place. 

Mr. Adams is an hereditary bondsman 
to the truth; by his blood and birth he 
owes service to the right, and if he flies 
from it we have a warrant to reclaim him 
as a fugitive. We do not believe that he 
would lend the authority of his great his- 
torical name to a wilful misstatement, or 
that he would even take up an evil report 
against his neighbor and help to propa- 
gate it fur the mere purpose of gratifying 
anybody’s malevolence. But his intense 
dislike of James Fisk, Jr., seems to have 
unbalanced his judgment upon every sub- 
ject with which Fisk has the remotest 
connection. This is the one masterless 
passion which sways him in all the moods 
and tenses of his thought. Fisk is his 
béte notre. His en:nity to Fisk is extended 
not merely to Jay Gould, Fisk’s partner 
in business, but it embraces all Fisk’s as- 
sociates in the management of the Erie 

tailroad, and takes in every lawyer who 
has ever defended his rights and every 
judge who has ever allowed him to use 
the legal process of his court. The moral 
sense of Mr. Adams has been offended, 
perhaps very justly, by something he has 
seen in Fisk’s conduct or character; and 
his indigiration has become so preternatu- 
rally excited that he likes or loathes all 
other men as they happen to be for Fisk 
or against him in any of his contests, 
whether right or wrong. Inasmuch as 
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Mr. Adams must necessarily be, and is 
without doubt, a man of sound moral 
principles, we give this as the only ra- 
tional explanation we can furnish of his 
attack upon Mr. Field, and of what needs 
explanation quite as much, his idolatrous 
veneration of Ramsey and his pronounced 
admiration of Judge Darwin Smith's de- 
cision at Rochester. 

It was not necessary for Mr. Curtis to 
tell us that he had no personal knowledge 
of or association with Mr. James Fisk, 
Jr., or his partner Jay Gould. Nobody 
would have suspected that grave and learn- 
ed gentleman of ary close companionship 
with a man so outré, irregular, and ec- 
centric in his tastes and habits as Mr. 
Fisk. If ignorance of Fisk and all that 
Fisk inherits be a virtue, then we can 
claim to be as virtuous as anybody. But 
we make no pretensions whatever to that 
outrageous and extravagant rignteousness 
which prompts Mr. Adams not only to 
denounce Fisk himself, but to assail every 
man that does him justice and heap laud- 
ations without measure on all who try to 
swindle him or his associates. 

Most of our readers will altogether fail 
to understand the merits of the contro- 
versy or the incidents which attended it 
unless they make themselves acquainted, 
at least to some little extent, with the sin- 
gularities of New York jurisprudence, pro- 
duced partly by what is called a refurm in 
the Code of Procedure, and partly by a 
inost anomalous and extraordinary organi- 
zation of the judicial system. A moment's 
attention to this will explain our meaning, 
and show that the confusion, misappre- 
hension, and total failure of justice which 
took place in these cases, while they could 
not possibly have happened in any other 
country, could scarcely have been avoided 
in New York. 

It was in 1830 that Lord Brougham— 
that many-sided man, who spoke and 
wrote continually on every conceivable 
subject in literature, science, and art, but 
who knew less and cared less about the 
science of his own profession than about 
anything else—of whom Sugden said that 
it was ‘a pity the honorable gentleman 
did not know a little law, for he would 
then know a little of everything ’’—ex- 
tended his notoriety by an elaborate and 
plausible speech on law reform. It was 
easy to point out defects in any system,and 
that of England, though expansive in its 
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nature, had not grown with the growth 
of the nation. Some of its excrescences 
needed to be rubbed off ; some of its forms 
were effete ; a part of its process was cost- 
ly and useless ; its machinery was clogged 
with tle quantity of business which the 
increased commerce of the country had 
thrown upon it. Brougham’s eloquence 
had the effect to stir up the leading minds 
of Parliament and call their attention to 
the necessity of some changes. But they 
went about it cautiously. They cheap- 
ened the law to the suitor by establishing 
new tribunals, they swept away impedi- 
ments that stood in the path of justice, 
and they abolished many offices which 
merely encumbered the courts. But with 
reverend care they preserved the exquisite 
logie which for ages has been crystallizing 
into the forms of pleading. Instead of 
throwing it loose and lawless to the mercy 
of ignorant pretenders, it was made more 
exacting and precise than before ; the de- 
claration must give perfectly accurate no- 
tice of the demand; a plea must disclose 
the very defence to be proved ; the general 
issue in most cases was abolished, and 
special pleading was made more special 
than ever. Nor did they for a moment 


think of dispensing with those rules of 
evidence which the experience of mankind 
had shown to be necessary to the success- 
ful investigation of truth. 

But Brougham’s speeches, together 
with the maledictions of Bentham, created 
a far profounder sensation in America 


than in England. Here they produced 
among many influential men a passionate 
appetite for radical revolution. Every- 
thing that was old or English began to be 
looked on with contempt ; whatever had 
been held in reverence by our fathers, on 
this or on the other side of the water, was 
set down as worthless; even the writ of 
Habeas Corpus and Trial by Jury were 
strongly suspected of being obsolete hum- 
bugs, and the public mind was prepar- 
ing itself to see them trampled under foot 
without an effort to save them. Good 
and great men, as well as the weak and 
the wicked, were subjected (of course for 
opposite reasons) to these malign in- 
fluences, and both classes were in equal 
haste to bury the old system out of sight. 

In New York, where this feeling was 
strongest, the revolutionary party did it- 
self honor by accepting the leadership of 
the ablest and most distinguished jurists 
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of the State. A full Code, as comprehen- 
sive as that of Napoleon and as minute in 
its details as that of Livingston, was the 
work of their hands. They laid it at the 
feet of the Legislature, and that body 
adopted the Code of Procedure, but re- 
jected all else that was proposed. They 
put into operation just enough of it to 
abolish the distinction between law and 
equity, without preventing the possible 
abuses of either ; to confound all remedies 
by mixing them together and making one 
furm of actiun serve against every species 
of wrong; and to banish every trace of 
science from pleading. What might 
have been the success of this empirical 
raid on the Common Law if the whole 
Code had been adopted, it is impossible to 
say; but the experiment as actually made 
is not merely a failure—it is a disastrous 
Visitation upon the people of the State. 
Instead of the cheapness, certainty, and 
promptness which the reformers no doubt 
intended to promote, the unlucky suitor 
is vexed with endless delay, impoverished 
by enormous costs, and at every turn is 
liable to be tricked and deluded to his 
ruin. The new Code encourages igno- 
rance, rapacity, and fraud, by inviting 
everybody to practise it who cannot live 
at any other trade, and gives a large share 
in the administration of justice to a class 
of men for whom the English language 
had no name until a new epithet of con- 
tempt was added to the vocabulary. 

The separate administration of law and 
equity used to be astanding subject of in- 
vective with the reformers. A court of 
law could not refuse judgment in favor of 
a plaintiff who claimed a legal right ; but 
if the defendant had an answer founded 
on a paramount equity, a chancellor might 
enjoin his adversary not to take advantage 
of his mere legal superiority. It was 
thought extremely absurd that the author- 
ity of two tribunals should be invoked to 
do justice in the same case between the 
same parties, and that what was called 
right in one court should be pronounced 
wrong in another. We do not stop now 
to defend, as we might, the wisdom of cir- 
cumscribing the power of judges and as- 
signing different functions to different 
classes of them. But under the Code, the 
wall of partition between law and equity 
is completely broken down; the law 
judges are all chancellors, and, vice versa, 
all chancellors are law judges, and they 
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administer both equity and law in forms 
so exactly alike that the judges themselves 
do not know, and are not bound to know, 
which is which. There is, therefore, no 
possible excuse for employing more than 
one tribunal in the same cause. Never- 
theless, the frequent and allowed practice 
is for the defendant, instead of answering 
a complaint, to file a counter complaint 
against his adversary. An injunction is 
the favorite weapon in all contests. Its 
simplicity commends it to the professional 
mind, as the simplicity of the knout and 
the bastinado makes them dear to the heart 
of the Muscovite and the Turk. It can 
always be got for the asking, if the re- 
quest be accompanied with an affidavit 
that somebody wants it ‘‘ to the best of 
his information and belief.’’ It is granted 
of course, ex debito justitie, without exam- 
ination and without notice to the opposite 
party; it is granted privately; it is not 
put on record; it is not placed in the 
hands of a public officer to be served or 
executed, but the judge gives it to the 
complainant himself or his attorney, who 
keeps it a secret if he pleases until he 
catches his victim at a disadvantage, and 
then springs it upon him from his pocket. 
Unfortunately, however, this is a game 
that two or a dozen can play at as well as 
one. The party enjoined by one judge can 
go toanother judge equally facile, and get 
an injunction against his adversary, com- 
manding that the order of the first shall 
be disubeyed. Or a third person may 
seek a third judge, who will readily throw 
his force against either or both. There 
are thirty-three judges in the State, of 
equal grade and coordinate power, elect- 
ed in eight districts, and residing in 
different regions, to whose jurisdiction 
there are no territorial limits except the 
lines of the State. Each one of these 
claims the right, and exercises it, of en- 
joining whom he pleases, without regard 
to the cognizance which may have been 
previously taken of the subject or the 
parties by one or more of his brethren ; 
and his process, orders, or decrees are 
equally potential in every part of the 
State. A man enjoined by a judge in 
New York city to do a thing may be or- 
dered by a Buffalo judge not to do it; and 
a Brooklyn judge who has commanded 
one of his constituents to refrain from a 
particular act may be met the next day by 
a counter order from Rochester in which 
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the same party is solemnly directed to 
refrain from refraining. These injunc- 
tions are not mere brutum fulmen; the 
judicial guns on either side are loaded to 
the muzzle with the heaviest metal they 
can ram down. Each judge demands im- 
plicit obedience to his own order, and the 
penalty of disobedience cannot be escaped 
by showing that the parties are under 
conflicting orders from another quarter ; 
for the learned magistrates who administer 
the Code act on the principle of that ultra 
democracy which insists that one man is 
not only as good as another, but a great 
deal better. It happens thus that, in a 
case involving numerous and complicated 
interests of great value, all persons con- 
cerned get hemmed in with injunctions 
from various parts of the State, com- 
manding them by authority which they 
dare not question to do everything, and 
at the same time to do nothing. They 
can neither move nor stand still without 
incurring a penalty somewhat like that 
of outlawry in feudal times. Their cause 
may be pending in a score of courts at 
once ; a party who prosecutes or defends 
in any one of them is guilty of contempt, 
and if he fails, a decree is pronounced 
against him by default. His condition 
is like that ascribed by Lorenzo Dow to a 
predestined reprobate under the creed of 
Calvin : 

You shall and you shan’t—you will and you 

won't; 
You're condemned if you do, and you’re curs’d 
if you don’t. 

When all the parties are bound hand 
and foot so that justice or even an investi- 
gation in the courts has become a thing 
of impossible attainment, the case is con- 
sidered about ready for trial in the news- 
papers, where the suitors, the counsel, 
and the judges are plastered with praise 
or covered with odious imputations, ac- 
cording to the various interests and tastes 
of those who engage in the discussion. We 
venture, though with some diffidence, to 
pronounce this rather a poor substitute for 
the trial by battle which would have been 
accorded in the Middle Ages. So thought 
the parties in the Susquehanna and Al- 
bany suits; for they actually loosened 
the deadlock of the courts by physical 
force. It is true that the champions did 
not go out on the open plain, and, after 
taking an oath against witchcraft, heat 
each other with sand-bags to show whose 
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cause was holiest in the sight of God; but 
they did try whose judges had made the 
most righteous injunctions by rushing 
against one another with colliding loco- 
motives. 

It is due to the framers and original 
supporters of the Code to say that they 
never contemplated the frightful perver- 
sions which it has been made to undergo, 
nor are they at all responsible for the ab- 
surd arrangement of the judicial depart- 
ment which causes these scandalous con- 
flicts of jurisdiction. 

We devoutly believe that a fair consid- 
eration of the Albany and Susquehanna 
litigations will throw the blame of them 
on shoulders which have heretofore not 
borne their propershare. We will briefly 
present the most important of the facts 
pertaining to this cause célebre, and leave 
the public to judge whether the attacks 
on the long-established fame of Mr. Field 
and his partners have any foundation in 
truth. The same public may determine, 
if it can, ** by what conjuration and most 
mighty magic ’’ the Ramsey party have 
managed to invest their leader with the 
reputation of a persecuted saint. If we 
happen to have any readers who feel an 
interest in the most important of all world- 


ly concerns—the distribution of justice 
among the people of a great State—some 
of them may be led to inquire if the system 
of judicial procedure which produces such 
intolerable evils cannot be amended, or if 
change be impossible, what amount of pas- 
sive fortitude is required to bear it as it is; 


How end this dire calamity ; 
What reinforcement may be gained from hope ; 
If not, what resolution from despair. 

The Albany and Susquehanna Railway 
Company was incorporated in 1852, and 
began work in 1853, but the line was not 
opened for traffic until January, 1869. 
It stretches a distance of one hundred and 
forty miles from Binghamton, where it 
connects with the Erie, to Albany, whence 
its freights may be carried by direct routes 
to divers parts of New England. The 
Erie had previously sent its branches into 
the anthracite deposits of Pennsylvania, 
and needed the use of the Albany and Sus- 
quehanna as a means of getting the coal 
it brought to Binghamton as far as Alba- 
ny on its way to the New England mar- 
ket; and it was of course the interest of 
the new road to take all the business it 
could get in that way. Its track had been 
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laid on the exceptional broad gauge of the 
Erie, which shows that its projectors had 
from the beginning contemplated that it 
would support and be supported by that 
line. It would undoubtedly have been 
improper for the great company to take 
control of the smaller one, or to appropri- 
ate its earnings; but their geographical 
relations, the similarity of their structure, 
their duty to the public, and the mutual 
interests of their proprietors, all required 
a cordial codperation in business. Never- 
theless, there was no special arrangement 
to that end, and no proposition tou make 
one, until the stockholders of the Albany 
and Susquehanna solicited the aid of the 
Evie to rid them of the dangerous dishon- 
esty which had crept into the management 
of their own internal affairs. 

It was the great misfortune of the Al- 
bany and Susquehanna corporation to have 
trusted one Joseph H. Ramsey as its Pres- 
ident and financial manager. He did not 
prove himself faithful. The bargains by 
which he raised money at usurious rates 
were not only disapproved by his constit- 
uents: they were indefensible on the score 
of common prudence. When his own in- 
terests were in conflict with the duties of 
his trust, he showed a lack of qualities 
even more important than sound judg- 
ment. He paid himself on one occasion 
$16,000 for services which he alleged 
he had rendered the company as its at- 
torney. He made the bill and settled it, 
absolutely refusing to let the Finance 
Committee pass upon it. He made a 
contract on behalf of his corporation with 
an express company, in which he ruin- 
ously sacrificed the interests of the party 
he professed to represent; it turned out 
afterward that he was a partner in the ex- 
press company. Mr. Adams has proudly 
claimed for him, as a great merit, that he 
went to the Legislature ‘* in behalf of the 
enterprise.”? Of such are the Albany 
rings. He ran for Congress once, and 
while he was a candidate he issued three 
thousand free passes over the road to as 
many electors, whose favor he sought to 
win at the expense of the company. At 
the time of his suspensivn from office he 
owed the company $20,000, which he had 
taken from its funds for his own purposes, 
on his own terms, and by his own leave. 
Whether he subsequently disgorged this 
money does not appear. 

It was manifest to the stockholders that 
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these practices could not be continued 
without ruin to their prosperity and infa- 
my to the character of their corporation ; 
and they determined to stop them. But, 
like many other reformers, they committed 
the fatal mistake of adopting half-way 
measures. Instead of turning Ramsey 
out neck and heels, they reélected him, 
but by a very decided vote chose a majori- 
ty of Directors strong enough, as they 
thought, and true enough, to control his 
action and compel him to be honest. See- 
ing their forbearance, and probably mis- 
taking it fur timidity, he was hardy 
enough to tell them to their faces that he 
would permit no such oversight of his con- 
duct as they proposed ; that he would not 
belong to a divided direction ; that at the 
next election either he or his opponents 
must go out. The stockholders accepted 
the issue thus tendered tu them, and to 
maintain that issue was the object of all 
their subsequent struggles. Thus the 
corporators were hopelessly divided into 
two hostile factions. One of them, known 
through the legal proceedings as the 
Church party, and holding a large major- 
ity of the stock, was bent on having offi- 
cers whose fidelity they could trust; and 
the other, led by Ramsey, wished to sub- 
ordinate all the interests of the company 
severely and constantly to his own. 

The next election was to take place in 
Sept., 1869, and the parties began with- 
out delay to look around them for the ma- 
terial of the contest. The authorized cap- 
ital of the company was $4,000,000, di- 
vided into 40,000 shares of $100 each. Of 
these 40,000 shares 17,238 were outstand- 
ing in the hands of bona fide holders, who 
had paid full price for them, and whose 
right to vote them could not be disputed. 
The Church party were thoroughly satisfied 
that they and others opposed to the exist- 
ing management held a clear majority of 
the legal and honest shares. On the other 
hand, Ramsey was not without expedients 
by which he hoped to win. About 2,400 
shares had been forfeited by the failure 
of the original subscribers to pay for 
them. These were reissued by Ramsey 
to one David Groesbeck for twenty-five 
cents on the dollar, in direct violation of a 
general law which forbade any railroad 
company to sell its stock for less than par. 
Groesbeck was not only unscrupulous 
enough to become a party to this fraudu- 
lent over-issue, by which the honest stock 
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would be watered, but he was entirely 
willing to vote it as Ramsey, his partner 
in the fraud, might desire. When the 
latter gentleman discovered that he could 
not balance the real stockholders in that 
way, he resorted to another trick, which 
was, if possible, baser as well as bolder. 
He got together certain of his confeder- 
ates secretly at his own house, and dis- 
tributed among them certificates for 9,500 
shares of stock, for which they had not 
paid, and did not mean to pay, a single 
cent. It was necessary that something 
should appear to have been paid, but the 
recipients of the shares could not or would 
not furnish any money for that purpose. 
Ramsey himself had no cash of his own to 
advance, but he went to the company’s 
safe, of which he had the key, took out 
bonds, the »property of the company, 
amounting to $150,000, pawned them to 
the same Groesbeck who had taken his 
former over-issue, and thus raised enough 
to pay ten per cent. on the 9,500 shares. 
It is not easy to conceive a transaction 
more thoroughly iniquitous than this. It 
was a double fraud; it was intended to 
stuff the ballot-box with bogus votes, and 
make the stockholders pay the expenses of 
the cheat upon themselves out of their 
own funds. That it might want no ag- 
gravating circumstance, it was planned 
and executed by a trustee whose solemn 
duty it was in law and conscience to pro- 
tect and defend the rights of the injured 
parties against the knavery of others—not 
utke them the victims of his own. 

In the mean time the Church party, not 
knowing of these things, and unable to 
furesee what Ramsey might do, thought 
it prudent to reinforce themselves by get- 
ting as many of the bona fide shares into 
their hands as possible, and thus make 
tueir majority large enough to balance 
any fraud which he could carry out. A 
considerable amount of the stock was held 
by towns along the line of the road, and 
it could not be got for less than par. In 
these circumstances they applied to the 
Erie managers for assistance in money to 
hay the shares which might be needed. 
The request was acceded to. There was 
no lawless intrusion of Erie, or of Fisk 
and Gould, into the affairs of the Albany 
and Susquehanna ; no volunteering in the 
dispute between Ramsey and his constitu- 
ents; no compact for any undue share in 
the control of the road, The men of the 
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Church party desired to save their corpo- 
ration alive out of the hands of Ramsey, 
and the Erie managers knew that by as- 
sisting them they would promote the true 
interests of every honest stockholder in 
boti companies. Where motives so fair 
and wise and obvious exist for one party 
to make, and the other to accept, a busi- 
ness proposition, it is not necessary, but 
it is shameful, to allege corruptions which 
there is nothing to prove or even to sug- 
gest. 

When the assistance of the Erie men 
was assured to them, David Wilber and 
others of the Church party proceeded by 
the authority of Mr. Gould, and with 
money furnished by him, to buy Albany 
and Susquehanna stock wherever they 
could get it; and they secured a consider- 
able number of shares, mainly from the 
towns, paying full price for them. By the 
3d of August the Church party, and the 
friends of the company who acted with 
them, had 11,400 shares of the undisputed 
stock, leaving only 6,139 in other hands. 
Assuming that Ramsey might get all these 
he must be beaten nearly two to one. 
Even if his friend and fellow-sinner Groes- 
beck should vote the 2,400 fraudulent 
shares held by him, the Church men 
would stiil have a majority of 2,864. 
Judge Barnard, at the instance of Mr. 
Bush, a member of the Church party, put 
Groesbeck hors de combat by @ injunc- 
tion which commanded him to deliver up 
his stock into the hands of Mr. W. J. A. 
Fuller, who was appointed to hold it as 
receiver, so that Groesbeck could not vote 
it unless he would come forward and show 
that he had a title, which of course he did 
not attempt to do, knowing very well that 
he could not. The 9,500 false shares men- 
tioned above had not yet been fabricated, 
nor had the corporation safe been robbed 
to pay for them at the time we now speak 
of. 

Ramsey did not confine his operations 
to mere aggressive frauds upon his con- 
stituents; he was a master of defence as 
well as offence. ‘‘ Fitz James’s blade was 
sword and shield.’””, When he saw the 
heavy purchases his opponents were mak- 
ing, he instantly directed the Treasurer to 
make no more transfers upon the books of 
the company to the Church party. Ac- 
cordingly Phelps, the Treasurer, refused 
to make official note of the transfer from 
the town of Oneonta, although there was 
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nv appearance of illegality about the sale, 
and the commissioners were personally 
present to affirm its perfect regularity. 

To strengthen himself in his false posi- 
tion, he got an Albany judge to make an 
injunction forbidding the transfer. This 
was and could be nothing but a mere 
sham. It was in effect, though not in 
furm, a suit by himself against himself, to 
restrain himself from perfurming a duty 
which he had predetermined not to do 
anyhow. The Church party not only got 
his Albany injunction dissolved, but ful- 
minated another upon him from New 
York, which commanded him to refrain 
from his refusal to make the transfer. 

But Ramsey defeated the object of this 
last injunction by an outrage which has 
no parallel even in the history of his own 
iniquities. He furtively took the books 
of the company, carried them away, and 
hid them part of the time in a tomb in the 
Albany graveyard, and part of the time 
in other lonely places where they were 
beyond the reach of judicial process, out 
of the stockholders’ sight or knowledge, 
and accessible only to himself anda few 
of his trusted accomplices. By this con- 
veyance, as Pistol would eail it, of the re- 
cord, he not only prevented all transfers 
to bona fide purchasers, but put it into 
his power to fabricate without detection as 
much bogus stock as he might need for 
his cwn purposes. In point of fact, it 
was on the same night signalized by the 
disappearance of the books that he manu- 
factured the 9,500 shares which he pre- 
tended to pay for with the proceeds of 
the company’s bonds. 

It was very plain by this time that the 
stockholders needed the help of judicial 
authority to save their rights from the 
most atrocious violation; and it will be 
seen hereafter that judicial authority, as 
administered in New York, was very far 
from being effective to that end. How- 
ever, the war of injunctions had already 
commenced. The next gun was a heavy 
one. It was an order obtained ex parte 
from Judge Barnard in New York city, 
suspending Ramsey from office, and re- 
straining the issue of any more stock un- 
less under a resolution of the Directors, 
after public notice, and upon payment of 
its par value. his order was made at 
the instance of David Wilber, a stock- 
holder, a director, and an active supporter 
of the Church party. The complaint 
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charged Ramsey (and no doubt charged 
him truly) with divers misdemeanors, 
which showed that he was wholly unfit 
for his trust, or indeed for any other. The 
proceeding was justifiable in this particu- 
lar case, not only because the law al- 
lowed it and the Court awarded it, but 
because the special end it aimed at was 
right and proper. 

But it is not easy to defend on general 
principles the wisdom of the law which 
permits evena guilty man to be scourged 
before he is condemned. It is true that 
Ramsey was offered a chance of being 
heard in his own defence after he was de- 
posed ; but this reverses the inflexible rule 
of the Common Law, which in all cases 
and under all circumstances requires the 
hearing to precede the punishment. In- 
deed, the New York Code has in this re- 
spect but one example to keep it in coun- 
tenance, and that is found in the hard rul- 
ing (according to Virgil’s report) of the 
judge who presided in what may literally 
be called ‘‘ the court below ”’: 


Gnosius hic Rhadamanthus habet durissima 
regna, 
Castigatque, auditque dolos, subigitque fateri. 
Sir Edward Coke, quoting these lines, 
“The philosophic poet doth nota- 
bly describe the damnable and damned 
proceedings of the Judge of Hell. First 
he punisheth, and then he heareth, and 
lastly he eompelleth to confess. But good 
judges and justices abhor these courses.” 
Ramsey and his advisers not only 
learned the lesson their opponents taught 
them, but they bettered the instructions. 
They were quick enough to see that, un- 
der a law which struck without hearing, 


Says: 


‘a false accusation was just as good as a 


true one. Ramsey, therefore, did not 
close his eyes to sleep before he trumped 
up a series of charges against Mr. Her- 
rick, the Vice-President, and four of the 
Directors, that they were in a conspiracy 
with the managers of Erie for a surrender 
of their line to that corporation, which 
was corruptly managed by Gould, Fisk, 
and others, for their private ends. On 
this complaint a Judge of the Supreme 
Court at Albany promptly, and without 
the least hesitation or demur, granted an 
injunction to restrain the Vice-President 
and Directors from exercising their func- 
tions. This swept the board clean, and 
left the Alhany and Susquehanna Railway 
Company with millions of dollars’ worth 
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of property in a most critical situation, 
and without a soul who could legally take 
charge of it. 

The judges of New York were as rapid 
in their movements as the old courts of 
Pie Poudre. Ramsey got his injunction 
to stop transfers on the 2d of August. 
On the 3d he was enjoined to make the 
transfers. On the 4th Wilber’s injunc- 
tion deposed him; he was notified of it on 
the morning of the 5th, and on that same 
day he made his counter complaint ; in the 
course of the night he carried off the 
books and fabricated the false stock ; on 
the next morning he served his order 
upon the Vice-President, and the corpora- 
tion was broken to fragments. 

Thus far Ramsey was the winner. 
With the records of the corporation in his 
exclusive possession, a treasurer at his 
elbow to whom his word was law, and 
numerous active confederates to do his 
bidding, he was master of the situation. 
To be sure, his enemies had deposed him, 
but he had also deposed them, and put 
their property in peril of extreme and 
ruinous loss ;_‘* which, if not victory, was 
at least revenge.”’ 

Things had come to a crisis in the af- 
fairs of the company where the stock- 
holders could do but one thing, and that 
was to have receivers appointed who 
would keep the road running until its 
regular management could somehow be 
restored. The Church party, who owned 
by far the larger part of the stock, and 
who had paid not only fair but high prices 
for it, could not look upon their condition 
with calm indifference. They were con- 
strained to act promptly. Accordingly, 
on the evening of the 6th of August, 
they applied to Judge Barnard, and got 
him to appoint two receivers, Charles 
Courter and James Fisk, Jr. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Fisk provoked a torrent 
of vituperation. It has been considered a 
sufficient reason for charging the Judge, 
the counsel, and all others concerned in 
it, with gross corruption. Without stop- 
ping to inquire whether Mr. Fisk was or 
Was not as proper a person as any other 
for such a trust, we note two facts which 
should stop this outburst of calumnious 
accusation. In the first place, the au- 
thority given the receivers was joint, and 
Fisk could do no act, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, without the approbation of his 
colleague, who was and is a gentleman 
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not only of very large estate, but of most 
unblemished character; and secondly, the 
appointment was made with the consent, 
expressed in writing, of seven directors 
representing an undoubted majority of the 
stockholders. The order was privately 
signed by the Judge, after the manner of 
New York judges; but if this was law 
and custom in all cases, as it undoubtedly 
was, why should there be an outcry about 
the observance of it on this oceasion? It 
becomes especially absurd when we find 
that another judge, acting in Ramsey's 
interest and at his request, was doing the 
very same thing at Albany on the same 
night and at about the same hour. 

Yes, Ramsey had countermined the 
Church party again. Before Messrs. 
Courter and Fisk could reach Albany with 
Judge Barnard’s warrant to take posses- 
sion of the trust, Judge Peckham had 
privately, in the office of his son, invested 
a Mr. Pruyn with the same powers, and 
Mr. Pruyn had possession of the com- 
pany’s office and the road at that end of 
it. Messrs Courter and Fisk, by their 
agents, got hold of the Binghamton end, 
and that was all they could do. This 
brought the parties to close quarters. 
The conflict between opposing receivers, 
holding their authority from courts of 
equal jurisdiction, and acting under irre- 
concilable orders which each party claimed 
to be of superior obligation, presented in 
a practical shape the ancient problem of 
an immovable body encountered by an 
irresistible foree. Judge Peckham’s re- 
ceiver determined to hold fast, and the 
magistrate who made him did not suffer 
him to languish for lack of helpful process 
and reinforcing decrees. Judge Barnard, 
not to be behind his brother Peckham in 
pluck and energy, provided his receivers 
with writs of assistance and ail the other 
weapons they asked for out of his judicial 
arsenal. Everybody was in contempt, 
and everybody was in default. The sheriff, 
whose duty it was to execute the conflict- 
ing orders, was utterly bewildered. He 
was required to call out the posse comitatus 
to support each party against the other. 
He could not perform the functions of his 
office unless he would ‘‘ divide himself and 
go to buffets with the pieces.”” A great 
battle was impending, and as the sheriff 
with his power of the county was to be on 
both sides, the result could not possibly be 
foretold. Hostile bodies of workmen were 
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drawn out, armed with pistols and bludg- 
eons, and locomotives got up steam and 
ran into one another. The scene would 
be an odd one in any civilized country out- 
side of the State where it occurred; for 
all parties were fighting under the ensign 
of public authority. It was judicial pow- 
er subverting order and breaking the 
peace ; it was law on a rampage; it was 
justice bedevilled ; in one word, it was the 
New York Code in full operation. 

The Governor, it seems, had been watch- 
ing the current of this heady fight; he 
thought it might be his duty to interpose 
the militia between the combatants, and 
conquer @ peace by making a war upon 
both of them. The opposing receivers, to 
**stop the effusion of blood,’’ were per- 
suaded to unite in a petition to the Gov- 
ernor to take possession of the road and 
operate it by a superintendent of his own 
choosing. The Governor thereupon ap- 
pointed Colonel Banks, stipulating that 
his custody should end as soon as the 
rights of the contesting parties could be 
ascertained and settled. ‘l'his peaceable ad- 
justment was effected by the exertions of 
Mr. D. Dudley Field, who, though his 
partners had previously been concerned fur 
the Church party, now first appeared as an 
active participant inthe controversy. His 
wisdom, good temper, and sound sense 
discerned what was not seen by others— 
the incapacity of the judicial department 
to manage such a business, and the neces- 
sity of putting it under executive arbitra- 
tion. 

The property of the company being now 
safe from destruction, the stockholders 
had nothing to do but watch and pray 
that Ramsey might not by any stratagem 
defeat their right to choose an honest 
Board of Directors. The electionday came 
round in the fulness of time ; the majority 
proceeded to business and cast their votes ; 
but Ramsey pronounced their organiza- 
tion illegal, retired with his confederates 
to an adjoining room, opened a poll, and 
declared himself and others in his interest 
duly elected. He did not vote the 3,000 
shares sold to Groesheck, nor the 9,500 
fabricated on the night of the 5th of Au- 
gust; but he and his friends held some 
undisputed shares which they did vote at 
their own poll, and by ignoring the ma- 
jority be was able to count himself in 
without difficulty. Both Boards claimed 
to be duly elected, and they organized by 
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choosing Messrs. Church and Ramsey their 
respective Presidents. Both demanded 
the surrender of the corporate franchises 
into their hands, but the Governor did 
not think himself authorized to decide be- 
tween them. 

Two or three circumstances connected 
with the election, though unimportant in 
themselves, require to be noticed here, be- 
cause they have been much commented on 
elsewhere. 

The fraudulent asportation of the re- 
cords wes accomplished on the 5th of Au- 
gust. The election was on the 7th of Sep- 
tember. On the night of the 6th, Phelps 
and a son of Ramsey secretly carried the 
books to the rear of the building and 
hoisted them up to the window of the 
Treasurer’s room in a basket, with a rope 
tied to its handle. Nobody but Ramsey 
and his little band of confederates knew 
of this midnight restitution of the books 
until they were produced at the stock- 
holders’ meeting next day. In the mean 
time the Church party, seeing the election 
approach and feeling the necessity of hav- 
ing the ledgers and stock-lists for inspec- 
tion, and having failed in various efforts 
to get even a sight of them, resulved upon 
taking a legal remedy. They brought 
suit in the Supreme Court for the city of 
New York against Ramsey, Phelps, Pruyn, 
and Smith, charging them with carrying 
away the books and concealing them from 
the stockholders. By the Code the de- 
fendants in such a case are liable to per- 
sonal arrest, and bail was accordingly 
demanded in &25,000. The process was 
issued on the 6th of September, and the 
parties were arrested (and bail taken im- 
mediately) on the morning of the 7th (the 
election day), the sheriff having chosen his 
own time to execute the process. We 
have entirely failed to comprehend what 
the meaning of the men can be who vilify 
Messrs. Field and Shearman and their 
clients for bringing this suit. Of all the 
measures taken by either of the parties 
against the other, throughout the contest, 
this seems to us the most unquestionably 
just and proper. It is mere nonsense to 
call it harsh or oppressive. It was meant 
to redress a most atrocious wrong, for 
which the perpetrators, by the law of any 
other Christian country, would have been 
condemned as criminals to heavy fines and 
long imprisonment, without bail or main- 
prise. Even the legislation of New York 
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does not overlook the necessity of punish- 
ing an outrage like this, just as it might 
have been punished in a civil action be- 
fore reform was thought of. It is some 
honor to the Code that, for once, it spoke 
out in the well-measured and majestic 
tones of the Common Law. 

The presence of what has been called 
‘a congregation of roughs ” in the room 
was subsequently talked of very freely. 
It is doubtless true that on both sides of 
the apartment there crowded a considera- 
ble number of men not clothed in purple 
and fine linen, nor having much the ap- 
pearance of heavy capitalists. It happened 
thus : Theinspectors under whose auspices 
Ramsey designed to hold the election were 
disqualified fur their office by reason of 
not being stockholders. To restrain 
them from acting, the Church party of 
course betook themselves to the everlast- 
ing injunction, and on the morning of the 
election got out one of those convenient 
engines to neutralize the illegal authority 
which Ramsey wished to bestow and pro- 
bably to abuse. This would leave the in- 


spectors to be chosen viva voce, and the 
impressiveness of assent or dissent might 
depend on the number of throats and 
strength of lungs employed in expressing 


it. Probably both parties anticipated 
this or something like it. It is certain 
that both improvised a force of courageous 
and muscular gentlemen, and, by putting 
a proxy in the hands of each one, they 
gave them alla technical right to be pre- 
sent and to swell the volume of the ayes 
and noes with their ‘* most sweet voices.”’ 
But there was no actual disorder, no in- 
timidation, no violence or threat of vio- 
lence. 

Another thing: Groesbeck had been en- 
joimed, and his 2,400 fraudulent shares 
had been put into the hands of a receiver 
to be held so that Groesheck could not 
vote them. The Ramsey men, on the 
morning of the election, undertook to 
trump this injunction by getting from 
Judge Clute, of the Albany County Court, 
another injunction which forbade the in- 
spectors to receive any votes of the Church 
party unless the holders of the fraudulent 
stock should first yote on that. Fuller, 
the receiver, happened to be present. No 
doubt he was puzzled. He he/d the stock, 
and, by legal intendment, Judge Clute’s 
order applied to him if it applied to any- 
body. He could not give it back to Groes- 
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beck without defeating the purpose for 
which he held it and exposing himself to 
the danger of being laid by the heels. If 
he refused to vote it or let it be voted, a 
large majority of bona fide stockholders, 
with rights to vote otherwise undisputed, 
would be totally disfranchised. He took 
the advice of counsel and untied the knot 
by literally obeying the Clute injunction 
and voting himself. Ramsey and his men 
were fairly infuriated by the failure of 
their shallow and impudent trick. He 
and his counsel and his Judge had made 
the blunder of supposing that Groesbeck 
was in law the holder, and they got an 
injunction which they fancied would re- 
instate his fraudulent possession or else de- 
feat the clear right of all their opponents. 
But they got one which in fact and in 
law defeated themselves. Mr. Ramsey is 
not the first engineer that was hoist by 
his own petard. 

The Governor naturally desired to get 
rid of the perplexing and anomalous trust 
imposed upon him by the agreement of 
the parties. Perceiving that the election 
was an abortion, and seeing that the judi- 
ciary had completely failed to settle any- 
thirg in any of the numerous suits pend- 
ing between the parties, he directed the 
Attorney-General to commence another 
in the name of the people against both 
parties together. This was not a quo war- 
ranto,nor a mandamus, nor a bill in equity, 
nor an action in case or trespass; these 
terms belong to ‘‘ the jargon of the Com- 
mon Law,’’ and the Code does not conde- 
scend even to pronounce them. It wasa 
proceeding against the corporation itself 
which the Governor had under his care, 
and against forty-nine individuals, of two 
fierce parties, contending against one an- 
other for itsmanagement. The complaint 
does not charge them with any offence 
against the plaintiff, but with mutual in- 
juries committed by one set of the defend- 
ants against the others ; and these wrongs 
consisted mainly in bringing suits for 
what they respectively averred to be their 
rights, a course of conduct which the 
Governor (truly enough, perhaps) thought 
would result in no good to anybody. 

Of course the defendants could not 
make up an issue either of law or fact 
between themselves, no matter how they 
might sever in their answers to the plain- 
tiff. In the dark days of Kent and Liv- 
ingston and Spencer it was thought moral- 
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ly impossible to introduce evidenw 
there was an issue to which it might have 
some kind of application. But here the 
defendants were called in and permitted 
to fight one another to their hearts’ con- 
tent without pleadings or proofs, and the 
Judge was wholly emancipated from that 
barbarous bondage which in past times 
would have compelled him to pronounce 
his decree secundum allegata et probata. 
The proceeding seemed sufficiently free 
from ‘‘ technicalities.’? It was apparently 
not fashioned, like the injunction, on the 
principle of the bastinado, but rather 
modelled after that other form of Turkish 
justice in which the Sultan, when he 
finds a cause too difficult to be otherwise 
dealt with, sews up the stubborn dispu- 
tants in the same sack and casts them into 
the Bosphorus to go down the tide to- 
gether—which they generally do with a 
most edifying disregard for the rules of 
navigation. 

This curious cause came on for hearing 
(which, in the nomenclature of the Code, 
is called a ¢rial) at Rochester before 
Judge EK. Darwin Smith, without a jury. 
It was argued by Mr. D. Dudley Field for 
one portion of the defendants and by Mr. 
Henry Smith for the other, the plaintiff 
apparently taking no part whatever ; 
and it was decided in December, 1869. 
Probably nothing more severe has been 
said, or could be conceived, of Mr. Jus- 
tice Smith’s judgment than the laudatory 
words bestowed upon it by Mr. Adams, 
We quote them : 


There are cases where a judge upon the hencn 
is called upon to vindicate in no doubtful way 
the purity as well as the majesty of the law ; 
cases in which the parties before the court 
should be made to feel that they are not equal, 
that fraud is fraud even in a court of law—that 
cavilling and technicalities and special pleading 
cannot blind the clear eye of equity. It is pos- 
sible that even a judicial tone may be overdone 
or be out of place. There are occasions when 
the scales of justice become almost an encum- 
brance, and both hands clutch at the sword 
alone. Whether the magistrate upon whom the 
decision of this cause devolved was right in 
holding this to be such an occasion is not now 
to be discussed ; it is enough to say that his de- 
cision sustained at every point the Ramsey 
board, and crushed in succession all the schemes 
of the Erie ring. The opinion was most notice- 
able in that it approached the inquiry in a large 
spirit. Its conclusion was not made to turn on 
the question of a second of time, ora rigid adhe- 
rence to the letter of the law, or any other tech- 
nicality of the pettifozger ; it swept all these 
aside, and spoke firmly and clearly to the ques- 
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tion of fraud and fraudulent conspiracy. All 
the elaborate comparisons of watches, and not- 
ing of fractional parts of a minute, which marked 
the organization of the Erie meeting, were treat- 
ed with contempt, but the meeting itself was 
pronounced to be organized in pursuance of a 
previous conspiracy, and the election held by it 


was “irregular, fraudulent, and void.” The 
scandals of the law—the strange processes, in- 
junctions, orders, and conflicts of jurisdiction— 
were disposed of with the same grasp, whenever 
they came in the path of the decision. The ap- 
pointment of Fuller as receiver was declared to 
have been made ina “ suit instituted for a fraud- 
ulent purpose,” and it was pronounced in such 
“clear conflict with the law and setiled practice 
of the court” as to be explicable only on a sup- 
position that the order was “ granted incautious- 
ly, and upon some mistaken oral representation 
or statement of the facts of the case.” The order 
removing the regular inspectors of election was 
“improvidently granted” and was “ entirely 
void” ; and the keeping it back by counsel, and 
serving it only at the moment of the election, 
was “an obvious and designed surprise on the 
great body of stockholders.” The suit under 
which the Barnard order of arrest was issued 
against Ramsey and Phelps was _ instituted 
without right; the order of arrest was wnan- 
thorized ; the order to hold to bail was “ most 
extraordinary and exorbitant,” and procured 
“in aid of fraudulent purposes.” The injunc- 
tion forbidding Ramsey to act as President of 
the company was “entirely void.” The 3,000 
shares of forfeited stock reissued to Mr. Groes- 
beek were pronounced “ valid stock,” and nu- 
merous precedents were cited in which the 
principle had been sustained. Even the injudi- 
cious subscription for the 9,500 new shares of 
stock by Ramsey and his friends, on which 
they had not attempted to vote at the elec- 
tion, was declared in point of law regular, valid, 
and binding. Upon the facts of the case the 
decision was equally outspoken ; it was fraud 
and conspiracy everywhere. ‘“ The importa- 
tion and crowding into a small room” of a 
large number of “rude, rough, and danger- 
ous persons,” and furnishing them with proxies 
that they might participate in the proceedings 
of the meeting, “ was a gross perversion and 
abuse of the right to vote by proxy, and a clear 
infringement of the rights of stockholders, tend- 
ing, if such proceedings are countenanced by 
the courts, to convert corporation meetings into 
places of disorder, lawlessness, and riot.” Fi- 
nally, costs were decreed to the Ramsey Board 
of Directors, and a reference was made to Sam- 
uel L. Selden, late a Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, to ascertain and report a proper extra 
allowance in the case, and to which of the de- 
fendants it was to be paid. 

It is not likely that Judge Smith will 
complain of this notice of his judici»] mer- 
its, from the pen of a rapturous admirer. 
And yet, when we consider their import, 
how damning are these words of praise! 
‘* There are occasions,’’ says Mr. Adams, 
‘*when the scales of justice become al- 
most an encumbrance, and both hands 
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clutch the sword alone.’’ So there are 
indeed. Jeffreys thought so when into 
the west of England he carried terror and 
death among the unhappy peasantry who 
had followed Monmouth, and came back 
to his master red with the gore of the 
Bloody Assizes. Ananias the high priest 
approached the inyuiry in a large spirit 
of disreyard for what Mr. Adams calls 
technicalities when he commanded them 
that stood by Paul to smite him on the 
mouth; but we must not forget the in- 
dignant rebuke administered by the great 
apostle of the Gentiles: ‘* God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall; forsittest thou to 
judge me according to the law, and com- 
mandest me to be smitten contrary to the 
law ?’’? When Saunders was asked to pro- 
nounce an impartial judgment in the quo 
warranto against the corporation of Lon- 
don, he thought a judicial tone might be 
overdone or out of place. A military com- 
mission, organized to please the powerful 
and false accuser by hanging the weak and 
innocent victim of his malice, will admire 
the virtue of a civil magistrate who made 
the parties feel that they were not equal. 
** Judge Smith,”’ says his eulogist, *‘ did 
not make his decision turn on the letter 
of the law, or on any other technicality of 
the pettifogger.’’ True enough; but is it 
not just possible that even a pettifogger, 
whose worst vice is adherence to the law, 
may be a safer sort of person in the land 
than one whose great glory is to trample 
it under foot? The fame of judges who 
throw away the scales, clutch at the sword 
alone, and smite contrary to the law, is 
not a possession generally coveted by men 
in ermine ; but Mr. Adams’s compliments 
apply not less to Jeffreys and Scroggs and 
Saunders, to Herod and Ananias, to Fou- 
quier Tinville and Hunter and Holt, than 
to the man whom he describes as a judi- 
cial gladiator, fighting against legal jus- 
tice on the side of Ramsey. 

Mr. Adams's summary of Judge Smith’s 
decision could have been much abridged 
if he had stated simply that this remark- 
able arbiter of men’s rights pronounced 
everything that Ramsey had done to be 
valid and admirable, and everything done 
by those opposed to him dishonest, un- 
lawful, and worthy of unmitigated repro- 
bation. So far, indeed, did the largeness 
of his spirit carry him, that, to borrow 
the language of Mr. Adams, “ Even the 
injudicious subscription for the 9,500 
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shares of stock by Ramsey and his 
friends, on which they had not attempt- 
ed to vote at the election, was de- 
clared in point of law regular, valid, 
and binding.” There is a significance in 
the word ‘‘ even”’ at the beginning of this 
sentence which implies very strongly that 
Mr. Adams had not expected so much as 
this from anybody on the bench. Ramsey, 
reckless as he was, feared to tread where 
the headlong Smith rushed in. He was 
bold enough to fabricate the fraudulent 
stock, but he did not vote it, as he might 
have done had he dreamed that there was 
on the face of the earth a judge prepared 
to pronounce his fraud ‘* regular, valid, 
and binding.”’ It is not strange, observ- 
ing the temper of Judge Smith’s opinion, 
that, on the morning after it was pub- 
lished, he was secretly closeted with Ram- 
sey’s attorneys, and engaged, as he him- 
self stated, ‘* in jooking over the findings 
of fact and comparing and adjusting them 
with his opinion.”’ A single cireum- 
stance will show that this labor was not in 
vain. In the body of the opinion the Judge 
declared, referring to Ramsey’s secret is- 
sue of stock: ‘* The subscription for the 
9,500 shares by Hendrick, Hunt, and oth- 
ers, I think made them stockholders upon 
such stock of said corporation. They 
paid the ten per cent. upon it, and cannot 
avoid the payment of the balance due upon 
such subscription. The company has had 
the ten per cent., and the subscription 
was made in the regular subscription- 
book in the hands of the officers of the 
company, and created an absolute legal 
obligation to take the stock and pay for 
the same.’’ And in framing his conclu- 
sions of law, there was one inserted, as 
the original paper on file in his court 
shows, to correspond with this paragraph 
of his opinion: * That the 9,500 shares 
of stock subscribed for in the books of 
said company, by Jared Goodyear, Robert 
H. Pruyn, John Eddy, William A. Rice, 
Eliakim R. Ford, John Cook, Joseph II. 
Ramsey, James Hendricks, Minard Hard- 
er, and Harvey Hunt, whereon ten percent. 
was paid in money on the 5th day of 
August, 1869, thereupon became, and were, 
and stil are, lawful and valid shares of 
the capital stock of said company.” 

It is needless to say that his Honor 
Judge Smith, when he wrote this ‘* con- 
clusion,’’ and the passage in his opinion 
with which it was made to correspond, 
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meant to do a very kind thing for the men 
of Ramsey’s faction. Indeed, as we have 
seen, he was out-Ramseying Ramsey. 
The stock which he had pronounced 
‘* valid ’’ was never intended to be taken 
or kept; the ten per cent. paid on it had 
actually been ‘‘ lifted ’’ out of the treasury 
of the company; not a penny had been 
advanced by the nominal holders, and it 
was expressly understood that they were 
not to concern themselves about any future 
payments. Moreover, the stock had been 
created merely to serve an emergency 
which was now past. Nothing, there- 
fure, could have been of more startling or 
disastrous import to Ramsey and his con- 
federates than a judicial conclusion of law 
to the effect that they actually owned the 
shares for which they had subscribed, and 
were bound to pay the balance due upon 
them into the treasury of the company, 
to wit, the sum of $855,000. 

No wonder that when Ramsey’s attor- 
neys were employed ‘ in looking over the 
findings of fact, and comparing and ad- 
justing them with the opinion,’’ they 
made haste to correct this shocking blun- 
der and to rid their clients of the liability 
it would impose on them. It was too Jate 
to tinker the opinion, which was already 
in print, but the damaging ‘ conclusion ”’ 
was stricken out, and the Judge, by this 
last and efficient bit of service, added 
nearly a million dollars’ worth of thanks 
to the heavy debt of gratitude which the 

Ramsey people owed him already. 

Everything being decided in favor of 
Ramsey, the judgment of course includ- 
eda decree that he and his Board were 
lawfully elected, although they had re- 
ceived a very small minority of the votes. 
The seales being discarded, the majority 
weighed no more than the minority.* An 
order was accordingly made that Ramsey 
and his Board ‘* be immediately let into 
possession.”? The first thing they did 
was te put the property forever out of the 


* The statements both of Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Curtis are obscure concerning the votes 
given by the respective parties at the election. 
The important and leading fact, however, is 
well established, and not denied, that the Church 
party owned, and held, and voted nearly two- 
thirds of the bona fide stock ; and the Groesbeck 
steck was voted for them besides under an in- 
junction of their oppenents. Mr. Adams in- 
forms us that Ramsey did not attempt to vote 
any part of the 9.500 shares. If he voted only 
those bona fide shares which he held and had a 
night to vote, his own return must have shown 
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owners’ reach by a perpetual lease to the 
Hudson and Delaware Canal Company. 
This was not all or nearly all. Within 
one month after Ramsey and his Board got 
possession, they voted to him, at his own 
request and on bis own dictation, two 
sums of money, amounting in the aggre- 
gaie to $62,802.25, and 1,330 shares of 
stock, worth at par $133,000. If this 
was not a mere gratuity—a naked robbery 
of the stockholders—it was based on some 
transaction grossly corrupt; for Ramsey 
refused to explain the ground of it, and 
the Board has ever since steadily resisted 
all efforts to investigate it. 

This cause it took but little time to 
dispose of. In two months from the day 
when the stockholders aere called into 
court—‘ two little months or ere those 
shoes were old ’’—they were turned out, 
despoiled of their property, and branded 
as fraudulent conspirators for trying to 
hold it. We would suppose that this 
could not be a very expensive operation. 
On a road at once so short and so rough 
the tolls should not be heavy. The justice 
which the Church party got in Judge 
Smith’s Court ought to bea cheap article, 
since it has no other quality to make it 
desirable. But costs were awarded—ex- 
tra costs—not in favor of the plaintiffs, 
nor against the defendants in a body, but 
against some of the defendants in favor of 
other some. An ex-Judge of the Court 
of Appeals was appointed assessor to aid 
in fixing the amount, and it was fixed at 
ninety-two thousand dollars! An economi- 
eal nation might carry on a small war 
without spending more than it costs a 
private citizen to defend his plainest right 
in a Rochester court. 

The Church party appealed to the 
General Term, where all the rulings of 
Judge Smith were reversed, through and 
through, except upon the validity of the 
election. That was affirmed on the ground 
that he was competent to pass upon it; 


him in a very meagre minority. But the Court 
declared him elected. Whether this was done 
by throwing out of the count al/ the votes of 
the Church party, or by throwing out on/y enough 
to put them in a minority, or by adding to Ram- 
sey’s votes others which were not cast at all by 
either party, or by transferring votes actually 
cast for Church to Ramsey, for whom they were 
not cast, we have no information. All these 
modes of electing a defeated candidate are 
adopted when occasion requires by Philadelphia 
retura judges, and sometimes they are very in- 
geniously coinpounded together, 
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that is to say, he had legal authority which 
made his determination upon the pvint 
conclusive. How he got power to decide 
that or anything else between parties who 
were on the same side and not at issue 
we do not pretend to conjecture. But the 
Code especially delights in jurisdictional 
absurdities. This, however, has gone up 
to the Court of Appeals, et adhuc sub 
judice lis est. 

Ifa dispute like this had occurred in a 
country where the principles and the rules 
of the Common Law* prevail, it would 
have been determined easily and satisfac- 
torily, without parade or trouble. An 
action at law would have brought the 
defaulting agent of the corporation to 
justice very soon; or a bill in equity 
would have called everybody interested 
into court at once, given them all a 
full hearing, and made a clean settle- 
ment of the whole matter. But here was 
a petty offender, strong only in the weak- 
ness of the law, who was able to defy 
justice and to triumph over it. The men 


whom he had wronged took after him 
with the Code; twenty-eight injunctions 
were exploded from different and distant 
parts of the State; the attack and the de- 


fence raised such an uproar that the 
framework of society was in danger 
of being broken; actual violence was 
commenced and extensive bloodshed was 
imminent ; yet he retained his possession 
of all he took, and took as much more as 
he wanted. To drive this nibbling rat 
from the corporation cupboard, they gave 
chase with force and noise and numbers 
enough to hunt down a Bengal tiger, and 
the vermin was not dislodged after all. 
The Code is not a ‘‘ terror to evil-doers,”’ 
nor ‘* a praise unto them that do well.” 
It is a rule of epic poetry that the story 
stops when the hero has reached the 
zenith of his fortunes. As the ‘Iliad ”’ 
closes when the wrath of Achilles is ap- 
peased by dragging the body of Hector 
around the walls of Troy, and as the 
** Hneid ’’ concludes abruptly when the 
death of Turnus makes Aineas master of 
Italy, so Mr. Adams closes his account of 


* It can hardly be worth while to say, that by 
Common Law we do not mean merely the ancient 
laws and customs of England, but those rules 
and principles which the first colonists trans- 
planted here for the protection of life, liberty, 
and property, and which have since been modi- 
fied from time to time as experience has proved 
to be necessary. 
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Ramsey’s high career at the point of 
time when his cheat upon the owners of 
the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad was 
completely successful. But Mr. Curtis, 
in his matter-of-fact production, carried 
the narrative a little further on. 

Ramsey, being elated with his conquest 
of the Albany and Susquehanna, deter- 
mined to invade the Erie, in hopes of sub- 
jugating that also. He was not a cred- 
itor nor a stockholder; but to give him 
nominal status, Groesbeck—the same 
Groesbeck—bought for him thirteen shares 
of stock and six bonds. With these he 
went to Delhi, the most secluded county 
town in the State, situated twenty miles 
from any railway line, and accessible 
only by mountain roads. There he found 
Judge Murray, one of the thirty-three, 
and to him he complained that he was 
in danger of losing the money he had 
invested in these bonds and this stock, by 
reason of certain mismanagement of its 
officers and Directors, the recital of which 
covered three hundred and forty folios. 
On this complaint the Judge gave him, 
not mercly an injunction, but a great 
quantity of injunctions; suspended a 
majority of the Directors, appointed a re- 
ceiver, restrained the suspended Directors 
from making defence in this or any other 
suit involving their official conduct, com- 
manded the unsuspended Directors to see 
that the company was promptly repre- 
sented by such counsel as they should se- 
lect, ordered that no creditor but Ramsey 
should institute any suit to coliect or se- 
cure his debt, and directed the defendants, 
under penalty of contempt, to bring no 
cross-suit which might embarrass the 
plaintiff in his prosecution of this one. 
Under these orders Ramsey managed to 
have the defendants promptly represented 
by a family connection of hisown. When 
this destructive missile burst on the men 
of Erie at their New York office, it no 
doubt produced some terror. They imme- 
diately sought the ablest counsel they 
could find, and directed Messrs. Field and 
Shearman to adopt energetic measures of 
defence. But those gentlemen were in- 
formed that they could not appear, their 
clients being already represented by an 
attorney who had been selected for them, 
whom they did not know, and whose 
name even they were not permitted to 
learn. Nor could they discover who was 
the person appointed to take charge of 
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their client’s property, and exercise over 
it the unlimited control of a receiver. 
The alarm of the parties was greatly in- 
creased when they learned that their 
rights were to be in the keeping of David 
Groesbeck, the man who had aided Ram- 
sey in all his previous frauds, and whose 
sense of moral and legal obligation may 
be learned from a fact stated by Mr. 
Adams; namely, that he defended Ram- 
sey’s fabrication of fraudulent stock and 
his appropriation of the Albany and Sus- 
queanna Company’s bonds, and ‘‘ declared 
that under the same circumstances and 
fighting the same men he himself would 
have gone as far, and further too if neces- 
sary.”” 

Here was such a case as no community 
living under any kind of a code had ever 
seen before. All the property of a cor- 
poration worth sixty millions of dollars, 
and employing in its service the daily 
labor of twenty-five thousand hands, was 
snatched from the owners in the twink- 
ling of an eye by an order made behind 
their backs, and all their rights and the 
rights @f their employees and creditors 
were put at #he mercy of a man who, 
speaking of these very owners, had openly 
avowed that in dealing with them he 
would be restrained by no moral princi- 
ple; that fighting the same men he would 
betray the most sacred trust, clandestinely 
appropriate their property, make false 
papers to cheat them, and injure them 
otherwise by going still further if neces- 
sary. All these perilous notions of right 
and wrong were fully shared by the 
plaintiff, who had secured an attorney for 
the defence, and so made himself dominus 
litis on both sides. Ex parte injunctions 
had often before this torn men’s property 
out of their possession without a hearing, 
but the Rhadamanthian justice of a sub- 
sequent trial was always conceded. Here 
the right to make even an ex post facto 
defence was taken out of their hands. 

We see no reason to suppose that Judge 
Murray was not both a competent and an 
honest man. He acted according to the 
Code, which never refuses to do any amount 
of wrong if it ean be put into the form of 
an injuction. But the Code itself could 
not endure such a pressure as _ this. 
Messrs. Field arid Shearman, after much 
difficulty and delay, got on the track of 
the unknown person who was represent- 
ing their clients, wrung the case out of 
his hands, and gained a position where the 
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plaintiff was compelled to face them with 
his proofs. He broke down utterly, and 
his complaint was dismissed. Afterward 
he and his backers raised a clamor that 
he had been forced to trial with his hands 
tied. In truth his hands were as loose as 
need be, but they were not clean enough 
to be shown. 

The general question of ethics, which 
Mr. Adams raises, would tempt us to an 
extended discussion if we had unlimited 
space for it. As it is, we cannot let the 
subject pass without saying that Brough- 
am is not a leader fit to be followed, even 
in a matter so simple as every moral ques- 
tion must necessarily be to a man who 
believes in the New Testament. Brough- 
am was nothing if not sensational, and 
before such an audience as he addressed 
in the Queen’s case the impulse to be ex- 
travagant was more than he could resist. 
We prefer the higher and more ancient 
authority of Roger L’Estrange, whose 
** Character of am Honest Lawyer,” writ- 
ten in the English of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is at once accurate and epigram- 
matic. Supposing a candid seeker for 
truth to be still unsatisfied, let him read 
Sharswood’s admirable book entitled 
‘* Legal Ethies,’’ supplemented, if need 
be, with Redfield’s article in the July 
nuniberof the‘* American Law Register.”’ 
The lego-theological side of the subject is 
presented by Judge Agnew, in his address 
to a Western college on the ‘* Philosophy 
and Poetry of the Law’’ ; and the theolo- 
gico-legal aspect is displayed by Sidney 
Smith, in his sermon on *‘ The Lawyer that 
tempted Christ.’? That member of the 
profession who receives the spirit of these 
teachings into his heart, and acts accord- 
ingly, will be worthy of his high vocation 
while he lives, and, to use the words of 
old Roger, ‘*‘ When Death calls him to 
the Bar of Heaven by a Habeas Corpus 
cum Causa he will find his Judge his Advo- 
cate, nonsuit the Devil, obtain a Laberate 
from all his infirmities, and continue still 
one of the Long Robe in Glory.”’ 

Disdaining the advantage of Brougham’s 
eccentric theory, and trying Messrs. Field 
and Shearman by the severer standard of 
the better men whose works we have 
cited, what have they done to merit re- 
proach? or wherein have they come short 
of their duty in all this difficult business? 
The only semblance of a specific accusa- 
tion is, not that they took up an unjust 
cause, but that they were retained by a 
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bad client. Mr. Adams thinks it very 
sensible and proper to make a grave ex- 
hibition of this charge, and to circulate it 
far and wide over the world; therefore 
(and only therefore) we are not permitted 
to say in plain terms that it is most 
absurd and wicked. 

If no counsellor can be concerned for 
Fisk and Gould in any case whatever 
without becoming infamous, it follows that 
no court can, without incurring a similar 
penalty, extend the protection of the law 
to their plainest rights. They are mere 
outlaws ; they may be slandered, swindled, 
robbed with impunity, “‘ and it shall come 
to pass that whosvever findeth them 
shall slay them.’’* If this be consistent 
with the genius of our institutions, we 
have misapprehended those provisions of 
the fundamental law which declare that 
the courts are open to all men, and that 
all shall have a fair trial with counsel to 
assist them in getting justice. 

This style of attack upon Mr. Field 
looks to us like a very unmistakable trib- 
ute to his good fame. The character of a 
lawyer must be more than commonly spot- 
less when his enemies have no material 
for defaming him except what they get by 


raking about among the faults and fol- 


lies of his clients. But that society is a 
very unsafe one to live in whose sense of 
justice will permit one man to be hunt- 
ed down merely because the wolf’s head 
has been placed on another. The repu- 
tation of lawyers—which is the life of 
their lives—will be extremely precarious, 
however virtuous their own acts may 
have been, if the concentrated odium of 
all their clients’ sins can be cast upon 
themselves. 

The Church party—that is to say, the 
proprietors of the Albany and Susquehan- 
na Railroad—had a cause as just, legal, 
and fair as any court eversaw. They had 
been remorselessly plundered by a gang 
of reckless knaves, who made no secret of 
their intentions to repeat the robbery in 
the same as well as in other forms. 
Messrs. Field and Shearman accepted the 
retainer of these injured parties, and gave 
them the promise of such redress and pro- 
tection as they could Jegaliy obtain for 
them. Now it is charged tnat this en- 
gagement to procure justice by legal 
means, in a perfectly upright case, was a 

* This was written and in the hands of the 


printers before the assassination of Colonel 
Fisk.—Ep 
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prostitution by Messrs. Field and Shear- 
man of their talents and influence, be- 
cause one or two of the parties thus in- 
jured are supposed to have been previous- 
ly engaged in other transactions in which 
they were themselves to blame. Whether 
this be true or false, it furnished no reason 
to Messrs. Field and Shearman for reject- 
ing the case on moral grounds. If the 
cause, though just, was likely to become 
unpopular because Fisk and Gould were 
in it, that was an additional reason for 
taking it. Mere public clamor will not 
deter any honorable man from the per- 
formance of a duty; on the contrary, he is 
excited to higher effurts when ‘‘ the hea- 
then rage and the people imagine a vain 
thing.”’ 

That they behaved with scrupulous up- 
rightness in the progress of the cause, and 
used no unfair means to reach the ends of 
justice, is a proposition which will not be 
denied unless by some who think that it 
is wrong in all circumstances to take out 
an ex parte injunction. Certainly the law 
which allows this mode of p ing is 
entitled to no commendation. t while 
it is in full force it may”be used for a 
proper purpose with a safe conscience. 
Every man is justified in defending the 
right against the wrong with such weap- 
ons as the law puts into his hands. Even 
L’ Estrange’s ‘* Honest Lawyer,” rigid as 
he is, ‘‘ uses the nice snapperadoes of 
practice, in a defensive way, to counter- 
mine the plots of knavery, though he had 
rather be dumb than suffer his tongue to 
pimp for injustice, or club his parts to 
bolster up a cheat with the legerdemain 
of law-eraft.”’ 

But then it may be said that Mr. Field, 
being the author of the Code, is responsi- 
ble for the law itself, and for the mischief 
it produces in other hands as well as his 
own. The fact may be assumed too has- 
tily. He is not the author, or supporter, 
or approver of that system which we have 
called the Code in this paper. Whenever 
we have said ** Code,’’ we meant the New 
York system of jurisprudence, a very small 
part of which was furnished by him. A 
piece of his work was taken and joined on 
the half-demolished ruins of the Common 
Law, and afterward there were added to 
both the outrageous provisions which have 
made such confusion and conflict in the 
jurisdiction of the courts. That he meant 
well by what he did has never, we believe, 
been doubted. If he erred, his error was 
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shared by thousands of the best men and 


truest philanthropists in Europe and 
America; and the faith of many in ** law 
reform,’’ like that of Joanna Southcote’s 
disciples in their ‘** Shiloh,’ is robust 
enough to live on under all the discour- 
agement of past failures. Let us hope 
that the pure benevolence of their efforts 
will meet its reward in the higher success 
of a far better reform, which may restore 
us to the golden age of the law. 

The Code actually prepared by Mr. 
Field and the commission which he head- 
ed has not had a trial in New York. 
When a portion of it was torn from its 
context and united with a mutilated part 
of the Commor Law, the syinmetry of both 
was destroyed, and confusion became un- 
avoidable. The Legislature, when they 


abolished the old forms of pleading, re- 
jected the new forms with which Mr. 
Field proposed to supply their place; 
these latter were scientific and logical, 
and would have saved much of the evil 
which has happened for want of them. 


TO A NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 
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It was the experiment, which has always 
fuiled, of putting new wine into old bot- 
tles. In some of the Western States 
they have tried the Code pure and sim- 
ple, and very wise men are animated with 
the hope of its complete success. Mr. 
Field has no lack of adherents at home 
and abroad, who believe in the Code ap- 
parently on the principle of that Roman 
citizen who said he would rather be wrong 
with Cato than right with ail the rest of 
the world. No doubt Mr. Field is a bet- 
ter man than Cato ever was; but we are 
not ‘*‘ravished with the whistling of a 
name,’’ and therefore we say to all Ameri- 
eans who are still permitted to enjoy the 
blessing of the Common Law, that they 
should watch over that inheritance faith- 
fully, and show no quarter to codifiers. 
Let them lay to their hearts the solemn 
warning of the Hebrew prophet: ‘* Walk 
in the old paths; stand upon the ancient 
ways; observe them well, and be ye not 
given unto change.”’ 
J. S. Brack. 








TO A NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS. 


A FANTASY. 


WONDROUS flower! 
Thus weirdly op’ning at the midnight hour, 
And crowned with royal dower 


Of beauty half divine, 
What subtle history 
Of perfumed mystery 


Lies balmed within that fragrant heart of thine? 


Some stately nun 


Thou seem’st, as, one by one, 

Thy waxen petals daintily unfold ! 

Some beauteous, persecuted queen of old, 
Whose palpitating heart, alas! did hold 

Rare, royal secrets, all too perilous to be told ; 
And so, by some magician’s eerie power— 
Through cruel, kingly prayer— 

Thou wast mysteriously changed into this flower 


So regal fair ; 


And, prisoned from the blessed day, 


By stinted grace, 


_Canst only at this mystic hour unveil, 


Though breathlessly, 
To mortals frail, 


Thy tender, witching face, 
All luminous with pathos, and with passion pale! 


Grace APPLETON. 
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ISS AUCHESSON sat and threw 
pebbles into the water, but this 
amusement proved tiresome, for there was 
nothing to hurt, not even a frog, and Miss 
Auchesson was in a mood to do harm to 
somebody or something. 

She had only arrived at Newport the 
day previous, and had already learned 
that the plan which brought her there 
was an utter failure before she could open 
her campaign. She had gone into debt 
for her new dresses—been obliged to whis- 
per certain confidences to the modiste in 
order to obtain further credit ; and, worse 
than anything, she had agreed to stay a 
whole month with the Spicers and help 
them make their fine new house and their 
unconquerable vulgarity endurable to the 
idle watering-place crowd. It was an 
utter failure, and as Miss Auchesson con- 
sidered herself a sort of Napoleon the First 
ina small way, it was humiliating to feel 
that she had been so completely worsted 
by Fate, or Lily Spencer’s pretty face. 

She was a handsome woman, extremely 
popular in society, and possessed a de- 
lightfully frank, open manner which few 
persons could resist. It seemed odd that 
she had not married in spite of her lack 
of fortune, but somehow this mission re- 
mained unfulfilled, though it was never 
out of her mind during all the years be- 
tween her eighteenth birthday and her 
twenty-fourth. However, there was one 
comfort: her tact and clear-sightedness 
kept her from having it said she had 
tried and failed. Fortunately nobody 
suspected that, and she was even a favor- 
ite with her own sex. 

She had not been born a bad-hearted 
girl, but her life had just kept her heart 
from developing and left her terribly self- 
ish. Under all her appearance of gayety 
she was constantly at war with destiny 
and the world for the part assigned her. 
She fairly hated the people she was ob- 
liged to conrt, and fell into the state of 
regarding their prosperity as a personal 
wrong. 

So she sat there in a shady nook on the 
beach that morning, and thought it all 
over and over, and felt this crowning dis- 


appointment more than she could bear. 
Leonard Drayton had only come home 
from Europe early in the spring. He had 
really been very cordial with her, some- 
what attentive in fact. She speedily 
made a study of his disposition, and de- 
cided that he and his surroundings offered 
the exact match she always meant to 
make. 

She certainly judged him much more 
correctly than his friends generally did. 
He was so handsome, with so much dash 
and glitter about him, that he was accred- 
ited with gifts he by no means possessed. 
Miss Auchesson could have read him his 
character as easily as if she had been a 
clairvoyant in a trance. He was shallow, 
suspicious, tyrannical, and, with it all, 
weak ; the sort of man to be unconscious- 
ly governed by any woman who knew 
how. But he went off to Baltimore to 
visit some relatives, and Lily Spencer hap- 
pened to be there ; so while Miss Auches- 
son was arranging her plans in the early 
summer, raising heaven and earth to get 
to Newport with a suitable wardrobe and 
meet him, the whole genteel comedy 
(with a touch perhaps of the pathetic 
drama) which she had arranged was ren- 
dered pointless and deprived of a fifth 
act. 

She sat there thinking, when the sound 
of footsteps on the sand caught her ear. 
She saw the man himself idly strolling 
along the beach, looking handsomer than 
ever in his stylish summer attire, and with 
the tinge of bronze the sea winds had given 
his pale olive face. 

She knew that she presented a pretty 
picture in her white morning-dress, set off 
by the peculiar blue permissible to dark 
complexions, the group of trees casting a 
becoming shadow, the grounds of the 
Spicer villa for a middle distance, and the 
sun-tinted waves in front. So she sat 
still, delightfully unconscious of his ap- 
proach, gazing out over the sea, with a 
wistful, dreamy expression she had culti- 
vated for photographs, and which made 
her look a cross between a poetess and a 
siby!. 

Mr. Drayton sauntered slowly toward 
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her, humming snatches of a song in his 
clear tenor voice, then the blue and white 
draperies attracted his attention, and he 
put his glass up to take a better view, 
possessing the defect of just sufficiently 
short sight to give him an excuse for the 
use of lunettes. He looked, then came 
forward, but Miss Auchesson, watching 
all the while she was doing Sappho, saw 
that his face did not brighten into the 
least show of satisfaction, and once again 
that desire to hurt somebody or some- 
thing rose in her soul. She lifted her 
eyes at exactly the right instant—did a 
pretty bit of facial histrionics, allowing 
the expression to change from doubting 
wonder to surprise, then melt into a 
charming smile of welcome. 

**You are my first visitor except a 
swallow,’’ said she, holding out her hand. 
** How do you do, Mr. Drayton? I am 
delighted to see you.” 

He took the daintily-gloved fingers, said 
something about the pleasure of meeting 
her, and she rattled on in her merriest, 
most entertaining way. She saw that he 
seemed relieved and at ease, and knew 
him so well that she understood the rea- 
son. He was one of those men who al- 
ways think every woman falls desperately 
in love with them, and, as he had flirted 
a good deal with Miss Auchesson, felt a 
little awkward at meeting her for the first 
time since his engagement had been made 
public. She could have struck him in the 
face with keen enjoyment, for though her 
life had taught her to flatter and bend, 
she was a haughty woman at heart, with 
a fierce hatred and scorn for her own pow- 
ers of dissimulation. 

**And you only came last night?’’ he 
said. ‘* How wise I was to obey the im- 
pulse that urged me out for an early 
walk.” 

**T am sure it was just an interposition 
of fate in my favor,’’ returned she. ‘I 
was just thinking about you a while ago, 
and wanting to see you.” 

Man-like, he showed somewhat imbecile 
in his effort to smile and answer properly 
—that was a slight consolation ! 

“‘T have never had a chance to con- 
gratulate you,’’ she went on, ‘‘ but I do 
now most heartily. Lily Spencer is one of 
the sweetest girls I ever knew, and, O dear 
me, you'll be as happy as the prince and 
princess in the fairy tale! One might 
detest the pair of you, only you are both 
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so nice one has to be glad at your good 
fortune.’’ 

He looked horribly flattered ; she knew 
that he was thinking her a very handsome, 
agreeable woman ! 

** Lily might be able to say something 
fit in return,”’ said he, ‘‘ but 1 can only 
thank you in my poor way.”’ 

‘‘The best way possible,’ cried she, 
‘* because I am sure it is sincere. You 
know we were good friends last spring ; 
you were pleasant and kind, and I never 
forget such things. I shall always insist 
on believing that my good wishes in your 
behalf had something to do with your ob- 
taining such complete happiness.”’ 

‘“* | amsure I shail be delighted to think 
so,”’ exclaimed he. ‘It was very amiable 
of you to remember me.”’ 

** Ah, that I don’t like! It sounds as 
if you didn’t consider me your friend— 
just rated me with the scores of people to 
whom one is indifferent.”’ 

** As if anybody could be indifferent to 
Miss Auchesson ! ”” 

*¢ Well, I hope not ; I want to be either 
liked or hated,”’ she replied, in the brusque 
fashion that had given her a reputation 
for candor. She did it well, and small won- 
der; she had studied the accomplishment 
carefully. 

When Leonard Drayton halted, he had 
no intention of delaying longer than the 
instant courtesy might demand; but half 
an hour after her dangerous eyes first met 
his, he was still seated beside her and had 
wold her a great deal about his betrothal 
and his future plans, receiving more art- 
ful flattery than an ordinary woman could 
have managed in a month. 

She found he had an appointment with 
Lily Spencer, and kept him beyond the 
proper time ; indeed, had to remind him 
of his duty; so felt that she had done a 
fair morning’s work by way of commence- 
ment. 

‘*T am sure you'll be scolded,’ said 
she, witha pretty, childish laugh. ‘* I’m 
so glad—it will do you good ! ”’ 

Of course he sat down again; there is 
hardly a man who has not donkey enough 
in his composition to be caught in that 
trap! 

Finally she sent him away, but he had 
promised to come to tie villa for her at 
two o’clock, in order that she might visit 
Lily in his company. 

‘* Please make her glad tosee me! I 
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was always very, very fond of her, but I 
dare say she thinks me a horrid old cat, 
for you know I am twenty-four and she is 
not nineteen yet.”’ 

**She will be delighted to have you 
eome,’’ Drayton averred. 

** But not if she thinks I kept you too 
late for your engagement,’’ returned Miss 
Auchesson. ‘* That is something no girl 
can abide.”’ 

*¢ Lily is not so foolish !’’ he assured her. 

‘** T don’t know that I think it is foolish. 
Anyhow, I’m not going to have her hate 
me! I shall say I sent you off in time ; 
sv it will be our little friendly secret— 
n’est-ce pas? ”’ 

She held out her hand and flashed an- 
other bewildering glance at him, then 
changed her mind and would go back to 
the house; only he must leave her at the 
gate—not a step further should he come. 
So he went off mightily pleased with him- 
self, and Miss Auchesson walked on to the 
villa thinking what a vapid, shallow ani- 
mal he was, and wondering at herself for 
caring about him; yet she knew it was a 
fuct—she came nearer loving him than 
she had done any man that ever approach- 
ed her. 

Then she was forced to endure unmiti- 
gated Mrs. Spicer for two long hours, and 
felt that no creature’s life was ever such 
a torment as hers. But Mrs. Spicer discov- 
ered no lack of interest or patience in the 
long histories she poured out; and as ever 
so many people left their cards fur Miss 
Auchesson that morning, and of course 
had to do the same civility by her hostess, 
the worthy soul thought what a lucky 
woman she was to have secured her guest. 
On her side, Miss Auchesson began to 
wonder whether, in case things came to 
the worst, that dressmaker’s bill could 
not be cleverly hitched on the Spicer ac- 
counts, that were always punctually paid, 
though they were longer than a Welsh 
genealogical table. 

Mr. Drayton came for her at the ap- 
pointed time, and Miss Auchesson was so 
perfectly delightful and so charmed to 
meet his fiancée, so interested, so frank 
and cordial, that Lily felta little conscience- 
smitten at not having cared enough for her 
to think of her a dozen times during the 
months they had been separated, Besides, 
she seemed such an old friend of Drayton’s 
that of course she must like her. But 
Miss Auchesson planted her sting, and did 
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it very neatly, just as she was going. 
‘* If that bad boy was late this morning,”’ 
said she, ‘* he stopped somewhere on the 
way. I give you my word I sent him off 
in ample time.”’ 

Then she kissed Lily and made her 
promise to come next day to the villa, and 
gave such a ludicrous account of the 
Spicers and the way in which they wore 
themselves out trying to be fashion- 
able, that a saint could not have helped 
laughing. ‘* But it’s wicked to tell,’’ she 
added, ‘* only I know you two won't re- 
peat it! They’re the best-hearted people 
in the world! Dear Mrs. Spicer was ab- 
solutely ill when I refused to come. I’m 
sure it’s very good of them to want me, 
and you know a woman who will soon be 
an old maid, and has to live with a step- 
mother and three half sisters, appreciates 
being liked—though of course they’re 
good to me, but I must be in their way.” 

It doesn’t sound well when written, but 
the manner of saying it was irresistible. 
A stone dragon must have pitied her—felt 
that under all her gayety there was a 
ceaseless heart-ache, and that Cinderella’s 
kitchen was a paradise compared to the 
home of this brilliant creature. 

So the visit was pleasant to Lily, only 
it was not pleasant to be told that any 
woman sent her lover back! She had no 
capabilities for growing absurd or jealous, 
but she did not like it. This morning 
was the beginning of a rapid intimacy, 
and the engaged pair found Miss Auches- 
son so charming that she was never in the 
way, and the sight of their happiness did 
her such good—renewed her faith in hu- 
man nature! Anything that she could 
do to show how she appreciated them 
both—she should be so glad—and—and— 
through a long string of pretty offers and 
dramatic speeches. Fora while Lily liked 
Miss Auchesson, and was so sorry for her 
because somehow she had the impression 
that she was a very sad, lonely creature 
at heart. 

The days went on—the pleasant, idle, 
seaside life, with its rides and drives, its 
tiny voyages over the laughing waves, 
nightly balls, and the ordinary round of 
excitements, which are enchanting if one 
is free from care, horribly irksome if some 
shadow lurks between one’s heart and the 
sunshine, Lily was greatly admired, but 
not in the least inclined to flirt, though, 
between his natural jealousy and Miss 
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Auchesson’s insidious promptings, Leon- 
ard Drayton managed to torment her a 
great deal, and take much of the bright- 
ness out of those weeks. 

Foster Corwyn came on with his moth- 
er, and as Lily had known him ever since 
she was a tiny girl whom he petted, Miss 
Auchesson had ample food to offer Dray- 
ton’s morbid fancies. Corwyn was thirty- 
six now; from habit Lily still thought 
him old, and was as frank and confidential 
as if he had been an elder brother. Miss 
Auchesson knew—what Lily did not—that 
the man had loved her for years; the art- 
ful woman made good use of the knowl- 
edge. 

With his exactions and his jealousies 
Drayton tried Lily’s patience sorely dur- 
ing the next fortnight. But she was loyal 
even in her thoughts, and would not lis- 
ten to the inner voice that began to ask 
if it were possible she had mistaken a 
girl’s fancy for a woman’s love. She did 
her best to like Miss Auchesson, but it 
disturbed her to discover the position the 
lady occupied toward herself and Dray- 
ton. She actually several times settled 
difficulties between them. Lily knew it 
was not right for any human being to hold 
such a position between engaged people. 
Though she explained her meaning clear- 
ly, Drayton interpreted her words in his 
own way. He told Miss Auchesson that 
Lily was jealous; there was a touching 
scene, and the lady was fairly Romen in 
her determination to renounce his friend- 
ship. 

** Lily is right,’’ she said, ‘‘ perfectly 
right! Ah, well, [ shall go away very 
soon now; henceforth we shall meet but 
seldom, though I shall never cease to 
pray for your happiness.”’ 

But when he was gone she ground her 
teeth and stamped her foot, and called him 
names that would not look well written 
as coming from such beautiful lips as 
hers. Then, too, she felt a burning rage 
toward Lily, as if the girl had stolen 
something that belonged to her, and it 
would be only a proper retribution to pun- 
ish her sorely fur the wrong. 

An expedition to Rocky Point was pro- 
posed—a picnic under the trees and a re- 
turn in time to dress for the hop at the 
Ocean House. Drayton had been more 
than usually undecided and disagreeable 
in regard to the trip, and made a fierce 
quarrel. But having promised to go, 
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Lily refused to be absurd and change her 
mind without reason. At the last mo- 
ment Drayton came to tell her he should 
join the party, and that he expected her 
to make one of the party in his yacht. 
Lily was genuinely sorry not to be able to 
giatify him, ill as he had behaved, but it 
really was too late to alter her plans. 

‘*[ have promised to go with Mr. Ed- 
wardes,’”’ she said. ‘* My aunt is off to 
New York this morning for a couple of 
days, so old Miss Severn will chaperone 
me. There are only two others going with 
us—Mr. Jarves and his sister.”’ 

Drayton flew into a white rage without 
delay. Mr. Edwardes was a married 
man; his wife, a school friend of Lily’s, 
was travelling in Europe just now, and 
Edwardes, having returned on business, 
had run over to Newport for a few days. 
Drayton had chosen to be jealous of him 
from the first, and Miss Auchesson had 
shaken her head and sighed : 

‘If dear Lily only would be more care- 
ful! No girl can flirt with a married man 
without suffering for it, and Jack Ed- 
wardes has such a dreadful reputation! ’’ 

In the face of it all she was going with 
him. So now Drayton poured out his 
jealous wrath, and left Lily utterly con- 
founded—worse than that, with a cold, 
sickening ache at her heart, as a sense of 
his unworthiness forced itself upon her. 
‘* This must be the last time you use such 
language to me,”’ she said quietly. ‘If 
I could think you believed the half you 
have said of my character and disposition, 
I would break with you now and here.”’ 

Then he got frightened and was peni- 
tent, but that scene was as distasteful to 
Lily as his anger had been. She held firm 
to her intention of going with Mr. Ed- 
wardes and his party, and Drayton had to 
confess that she was right, though he 
went away very angry again. 

He decided on the number for his yacht 
—or Miss Auchesson did for him—and be- 
sides his craft and that Edwardes had 
hired there was still another. 

It was almost the first quiet Lily had 
known for weeks, and it was. pleasant 
enough to sit in the shadow of the sail and 
float away over the sunlit waters. Her 
companions good-naturedly let her alone. 
Miss Jarves was busy telling the old maid 
chaperone a wonderful story about her 
engagement, and Edwardes and Jarves 
took turns assisting the man who sailed 
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the yacht, as they had made him leave 
his boy behind for lack of room. She 
was a tiny thing, with a little den below 
which the owner dignified by the name 
of a cabin, but sped over the waves like a 
bird, and Lily sat looking out across the 
brightness and chinking regretfully of the 
days that had followed the commencement 
of her engagement. 

They reached Rocky Point before either 
of the other yachts, and sat on deck till 
the rest of the party arrived. The cap- 
tain had landed, fastened the Spitfire 
merely by a rope noosed about a post, and 
gone off up to the little inn. 

When the other boats came, of course 
there was a great discussion about the ex- 
act place where the luncheon should be 
spread, and while the talk lasted Lily sat 
throned among a pile of cushions on the 
deck, and took no part in the matter. 

‘*T am going to sit here until somebody 
comes and tells me there’s a shady place 
found,’’ she said. ‘* My head aches a lit- 
tle, and I am very lazy, and more comfort- 
able here.”’ 

Drayton was following the advice Miss 
Auchesson had given him during the trip 
—disciplining Lily for her naughty be- 
havior—about the most ridiculous line of 
conduct for one grown person to assume 
toward another that it is possible to im- 
agine, though by no means rare between 
engaged people and husbands and wives. 
So he paid no attention to her, and seemed 
to be greatly interested in the business of 
the hour, and Lily was not sorry. 

They all left her except old Miss Sev- 
ern. When the yachtsmen had carried 
the baskets and hampers up among the 
trees, they followed the example of the 
captain of the little Spitfire, and went off 
in search of creature comforts at the inn. 
Everybody got out of sight; even the 
sound of voices died away. Finally Miss 
Severn was seized with an idea. 

‘*My dear,’’ said she, ‘* Mrs. Corwyn is 
over at the hotel ; she came over here yes- 
terday with her son; he wanted to sketch 
and fish.”’ 

“ Yes, I know,”’ Lily said abruptly. 

** Don't you want to run up to the house? 
It’s only round behind the hill.’ . 

But Lily did not want to, so the ener- 
getic spinster trotted off by herself, and 
Lily sat quite alone. 

When the arrangements of the party 
were all complete, Edwardes waited to see 
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if Drayton was not going back for his 
fiancée; but he was occupied with Miss 
Auchesson, and showed no sign of having 
any such intention. 

**He has to work,’? Miss Auchesson 
said, laughing, when Edwardes made a 
playful suggestion about his duty. 

‘*Then perhaps you'll delegate me,” 
Edwardes replied. ‘I’ve a letter from 
my wife that I want her to read, any- 
how.”’ 

He went off, and presently Drayton was 
called to help about some matter, and 
Miss Auchesson rose and sauntered away 
unnoticed. She could hardly have told 
what took her back to the shore. For 
weeks she had so constantly watched Lily 
in hopes she might discover something 
that would damage her with her suspi- 
cious lover that it had become a matter 
of habit. 

Mr. Edwardes went down to the boat, 
calling, as he got near : 

“IT forgot to show you Fanny’s letter. 
Will you come on shore? They've found 
a very nice shady place.”’ 

‘I'll read the letter first,’ Lily an- 
swered. ‘*I shouldn't be able to do it in 
the midst of their noise.”’ 

He stepped forward to jump on béard. 
The littie craft was dancing up and down 
on the receding tide, tugging at the rope 
like some live thing. How he managed 
to be so awkward was always a mystery 
to him, but as Edwardes jumped he hit a 
coil of rope on the deck and shot head 
foremost down the stairs of the little cab- 
in, to Lily’s intense fright. The yacht 
swung round under the impetus he had 
given it, so that the sail, not entirely low- 
ered, shut the shore out from Lily’s eyes 
even if she had had time to notice it. 

**T don’t think I’m hurt,’”’ Edwardes 
answered, in reply to her anxious inqui- 
ries, as he made several ineffectual efforts 
to pick himself up—not an easy matter 
when one lies head downward at the foot 
of an inclined plane without room to turn 
in. ‘*I deserved’ to break my neck, 
though I believe I haven’t quite.” 

But when he managed to raise himself 
he found that he had bruised his wrist in 
a shocking manner, and the pain abso- 
lutely turned him white and sick. Lily 
wanted to go on shore in search of assist- 
ance; the yacht had drifted out to the 
full length of the rope, and into the bar- 
gain the sail was between her and the 
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shore if she had been able to jump. She 
called aloud ; her voice floated seaward in 
the breeze that had sprung up. 

‘* Never mind,’? Mr. Edwardes said, 
**T’ll be all right in a moment; I beg 
your pardon for frightening you so.”’ 

‘“*T can bind up your wrist at all 
events,’’ Lily answered. ‘‘ If I only had 
a few drops of arnica.”’ 

** If you would be good enough to hunt 
down in the cabin I fancy you might find 
me some rum or brandy—old Sands is sure 
to have a private bottle hidden; a little 
of that would set me straight, then I could 
get you on land.”’ 

Miss Auchesson had come down to the 
shore and was close by watching them. 
She had witnessed the accident and per- 
ceived that Edwardes was hurt in some 
way. She stood still fora moment; her 
first impulse was to call out to know if 
she could help, if she should go back for 
assistance. Only a moment; then the 
devil entered her, and she yielded to the 
lightning-like thoughts which flashed 
through her mind. 

A sharp wind had come up, the tide 
was going out swiftly. If the little yacht 
were loosened it would drift away like a 
sea bird, Edwardes was not much of a 
sailor at best, and she knew that it was 
his hand or arm tliat had been injured. 
Away out oceanward till they were picked 
up by some fishing-boat, or more proba- 
bly they would do their best to make for 
Block Island. She knew the coast well, 
and was certain they could not get back 
till near morning. It was so easy to 
manage—just to lift the noose of the rope 
over the post; a child could do it. She 
did not wait to think or consider; all she 
remembered was that the moment to pun- 
ish Lily had arrived—the moment to win 
the prize for which she had been playing. 

She looked cautiously about ; there was 
not a human being in sight. She heard 
Lily’s voice say: 

‘““You are sure your wrist is not 
broken?” 

The wind carried away the rest of her 
words and Edwardes’s answer. She wait- 
ed an instant longer; there was a silence. 
She conjectured rightly that Lily had gone 
down stairs in search of something for his 
relief. 

One other second cf hesitation, then 
Miss Auchesson ran forward and pulled 
at the noose. A sudden lurch of the boat 
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sent it near the shore for an instant; the 
slackened rope slipped easily over the post 
and fell with a dull splash into the water. 
The girl darted off over the hill along an- 
other path than that by which she had de- 
scended, paused as a jutting rock was 
about to shut the shore from view, and 
looked back. The Spitfire was shooting 
out over the waves like a white gull. 
Miss Auchesson disappeared. 

While Lily was down in the cabin 
searching among the little lockers for 
something that might be of avail, Ed- 
wardes lay flat on the deck, with his head 
on the pile of cushions, for a few moments 
absolutely unable to help himself or to 
think of anything but the pain. The girl 
was gone a good while; at last he heard 
her call joyfully : 

“*T’ve found it ! 
nasty it smells ! 
you good !”’ 

She came up the stairs with a bottle 
and tumbler, and poured out some of the 
high-colored liquor, which Edwardes pro- 
nounced whiskey. 

‘* It’s by no means bad either, in spite 
of your verdict,’’ he said, trying to laugh. 

** Just lie still a few minutes,’’ Lily in- 
sisted. ‘I’li do up your wrist with our 
pocket handkerchiefs ; then I’m sure I can 
get on shore.”’ 

‘*T shall be able to manage it myself,”’ 
he said. 

The suffering caused by bandaging his 
wrist, deftly as Lily handled it, kept him 
occupied for some moments longer ; then 
the unusual movement of the boat attract- 
ed his attention. He sprang to his feet, ex- 
claiming : 

‘* Good heavens, we're off! ”’ 

Lily started up; they were already 
quite a distance from land—a hopeless 
distance, Edwardes knew, considering the 
uselessness of his right hand and the vio- 
lence of the tide. 

‘“*Oh, what shall we do?’’? demanded 
Lily. ‘* But they’ll miss us—they’ll come 
after us.”’ 

‘¢ They’ll have to come soon and fast,”’ 
Edwardes answered, ‘‘ or they’ll not catch 
us this side of Block Island.”’ 

Lily cried out in dismay : 

‘* Why, it’s ever so far! 
would we get back?”’ 

‘*¢ Certainly not till midnight—perhaps 
not till near morning,”’ he replied. ‘I 
may as well tell you the truth! Indeed, 


O dear me, how very 
I’m sure it ought to do 


What time 
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indeed, I would rather have been killed 
outright, Lily! Don’t look so white and 
frightened.”’ 

The very attempt at reassuring her sug- 
gested thoughts which had not occurred 
to her mind. How must their disappear- 
ance look to all the party? There were 
plenty of evil-tongued people who would be 
ready to declare that the departure had 
not been an accident! And Leonard—al- 
ready so jealous and bad-tempered! It 
was a horrible misfortune. Lily realized 
it—remembered only too many instances 
where other girls had suffered misrepre- 
sentation and slander with less reason to 
base it on than her case afforded. No 
wonder she turned pale and faint; no 
wonder her head reeled and she felt for an 
instant that the easiest way out was to 
fling herself headlong into the waters and 
be washed a corpse on the shore with the 
breakers at daylight. 

** Lily!” she heard Mr. Edwardes call. 

** Don’t speak to me just yet,’’ she 
moaned, putting her hands over her face. 
** Let me think—I’ll bear it as well as I 
can—I ” Her voice died in a sob. 


He knew that she had taken in the full 
extent of the horrible catastrophe, and bit- 
terly he cursed himself and his awkward- 


ness, which he believed had caused the ac- 
cident. 

‘*T may be able to do something in a 
few moments,”’ he said, more to quiet her 
than because he thought 't possible. 

Lily shook her head. 

** We fairly fly,’’ she answered. ‘‘ We 
couldn’t manage the sail between us; 
anyhow, the wind is dead against it, 
and——’”’ 

A loud hallo checked her words; she 
sprang to her feet again. A row-boat 
with two persons in it was dancing over 
the waters and had nearly reached them. 
Lily recognized Foster Corwyn and his 
mother. The reaction, the thankfulness, 
was more than she could bear. She 
crept away down into the stuffy cabin to 
cry a little and whisper her gratitude as 
well as she might for the great mercy 
that had been shown her. Presently she 
heard Corwyn call : 

‘“*Throw us a rope, Edwardes; we’re 
going on this cruise.”’ 

**T can only use my left hand,’’? Mr. 
Edwardes answered, *‘ but I'll do the best 
in my power.”’ 

Lily returned to the deck at once, and 
with her rather awkward assistance Ed- 
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wardes was able t» fling a rope into the 
boat. Lily never spoke until the small 
craft had been made fast and Mrs. Corwyn 
helped into the yacht. Then she did 
cling to her old friend in a somewhat 
dramatic fashion, and was more bhysteri- 
cal in her first efforts at speech than she 
could have wished. But the two men 
good-naturedly busied themselves about 
the sail, and Mrs. Corwyn was so sensible 
and quiet that Lily soon regained a firmer 
control over her nerves. 

** Well, Captain Cook, where are we 
bound for?” asked Foster at last, coming 
toward her. ‘* There’s not the least use 
of our trying to get back yet; the tide is 
going out like a young Niagara, and the 
wind dead against us! We should have 
to beat about and tack and tip and take 
in water, till the mother would think her- 
self drowned at least twelve separate 
times.”’ 

‘* For mercy’s sake, don’t! ’’ cried Mrs. 
Corwyn; ‘‘I’d rather sail straight away 
for Europe! I thought we were both lost 
and done for before we got here.”’ 

** Anyhow, we’re all safe enough now,”’ 
Lily said, able to smile again; and Foster 
Corwyn thought in his whole life he had 
never seen anything so beautiful as the 
grateful eyes she raised to hisface. ‘* But 
how did you know us?”’ 

‘*We were coming round the Point as 
the yacht drifted off,’’ he answered. ‘I 
had my glass, and I could see there was 
something the matter.”’ 

** Tt was so good, so good! ”’ Lily began, 
her voice choking again; but he inter- 
rupted her gayly. 

‘*Oh, very good, when we were both 
dying to see you.”’ 

‘** T can’t understand how the yacht got 
loose,’’ exclaimed Edwardes. “It’s the 
oddest thing I ever knew.”’ 

‘* It did at all events,’’ returned Corwyn 
rather dryly. ‘‘ Since we can’t well get 
back at present, Lily, suppose I set sail 
and make for Block Island? The mother 
and I have spoken several times about go- 
ing there.”’ 

** That would be delightful! ’’ Lily said. 
‘* What time should we get back?’’ 

** Not before midnight, but it’s the 
best we can do, unless we want the tide 
to carry us out to sea.”’ 

‘**T prefer Block, and so does Lily,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Corwyn. 

Lily was thinking of Leonard Drayton, 
he would be so uneasy, so miserable when 
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her absence was discovered. But at all 
events, hasty and jealous as he was, he 
would not blame her, and his presence 
would silence the ill-natured remarks oth- 
ers might be inclined to make. Secure 
in the guardianship of Mrs. Corwyn, she 
had no fear of the return, and with her 
usual thoughtfulness recollected that she 
had no right to annoy her kind friends by 
appearing gloomy or regretful. 

Mrs. Corwyn had to examine Edwardes’s 
hand, and play nurse for his benefit a lit- 
tle, so Lily joined Foster. He soon had 
the sail hoisted, and they scudded over 
the waves with a lightness and rapidity 
that had something too exhilarating in it 
for Lily to remember long her little regret 
and despondency. 

It was not a long trip, and they spent a 
delightful afternoon. A luncheon ham- 
per had been left on the yacht, so they 
plundered it and made a merry repast un- 
der the shadow of the rocks. Then Fos- 
ter got out his colors to attempt a study 
of the cliffs, with the sea in the distance, 
and Lily sat by him while he worked. 
Edwardes was glad to lie quiet on a pile 
of cushions, and Mrs. Corwyn read aloud, 
so Lily and her old friend were left to 
themselves. Once or twice the girl re- 
membered in the midst of their pleasant 
talk to feel remorseful because she so 
thoroughly enjoyed it; but the sensation 
would not stay with her, so she let it go. 


Miss Auchesson made her appearance 
among the picnic party by a path which 
led down from the rocks, and said only 
that she had been higher up for the view. 
Old Miss Severn had just returned from 
her fruitless expedition to the hotel in 
search of Mrs. Corwyn, and eame up to 
Leonard Drayton as Miss Auchesson join- 
ed him. 

** Where is Lily, hasn’t she come?”’ 
asked the spinster. 

“I’ve not had the pleasure of seeing 
her,’’ returned he stiffly; ‘‘ apparently 
she finds the yacht too comfortable to leave 
it.”’ 

‘*T suppose she is waiting for you to go 
after her and say we’ve got settled,’’ said 
Miss Severn bluntly. She knew Leonard 
very well, and never hesitated to speak 
her mind to him or anybody. ‘* I should 
think you had better get up energy enough 
to start.”’ 

** Probably Mr. Edwardes will bring 
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her when she wishes to come,’’ Drayton 
replied, pouting out his lips like a spoiled 
boy, and pulling his moustache, as he al- 
ways did when in bad temper. 

** T’ll tell you what,”’ cried the energet- 
ic old maid, ** you young men wouldn’t 
have answered for the lovers of the women 
of my generation! We wanted rather 
more show of devotion than your indolence 
can manage.”’ 

Miss Auchesson had stood perfectly si- 
lent while the little altercation went on. 
Looking toward her, Drayton was struck 
with the peculiar expression of her face ; 
her eyes met his full of pity, and an odd 
anxiety that he could not understand. 

‘* Well, if you’re not going for Lily,”’ 
pursued Joanna Severn, ‘‘I must send 
some other idle man.”’ 

‘* Wait a moment,’? Miss Auchesson 
said, before Drayton could speak. ‘* Don’t 
send anybody for Lily—don’t let the peo- 
ple notice her absence as long as you can 
help it—please, please, Miss Severn; I 
implore you! ”’ 

She laid her hand on the old maid’s 
arm, speaking rapidly, yet in a broken, 
choked voice, as if the words were very 
difficult to utter. 

The spinster stared at her with a sort 
of wondering contempt. ‘‘ Are we acting 
a charade?”’ cried she. ‘* I don’t see the 
point in the least, Miss Auchesson ; I’m a 
stupid old woman! Come, Leonard, will 
you go after Lily, or shall I send?”’ 

** Don’t send—I beg you not to send! ”’ 
exclaimed Miss Auchesson in trembling 
tones, that she seemed vainly trying to 
make firm and natural. ‘‘I was just go- 
ing to tell Mr. Drayton when you came 
up—I ” 

She stopped abruptly and turned away 
her face, while Leonard stood confused 
and dazed by her words and manner—a 
state of mind from which he was speedily 
roused by old Joanna rushing into a vio 
lent passion. 

** Will youask that young woman what 
this means, Leonard Drayton?’’ demand- 
ed she. ‘It’s nouse for me to; I’m only 
a woman! Anybody would suppose Lily 
had eloped or committed a murder by the 
way she goes on.” 

‘* They: wil! hear you,’’ urged Miss 
Auchesson, turning round ; and she really 
was very pale. ‘I’m not doing theatri- 
cals, Miss Severn. I’m not capable of it! 
I'm as fond of Lily as you are, and Iam 
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grieved and shocked at her thoughtless- 
ness.’” 

“What do you mean—what is it?’ 
asked Drayton. ‘* Come down to the shore, 
both of you.”’ 

“It is useless to go,” returned Miss 
Auchesson. 

“* Useless?’ repeated both her listeners 
wonderingly—a suspicious ring in Leon- 
ard’s voice, a wrathful one in the old 
maid’s. 

‘*The—the yacht is not there,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Auchesson. ‘* Oh, I—I can’t 
tell! Why didn’t somebody else see it 
instead of me?’’ Joanna Severn was 
watching her keenly ; she had done so for 
several weeks past. 

‘* Whatever it is, you’d better tell and 
be done,’’ said she savagely. ‘‘If you 
mean that Lily Spencer has gone off in 
the yacht with Mr. Edwardes, I for one 
don’t believe it.”’ 

“T—I saw them—I was out on the 
path there—I saw the yacht disappear 
round the Point,’’ said Miss Auchesson 
faintly. Leonard Drayton uttered a sound 
that was half a groan, half a curse; as 
the two women looked at him they saw 
his face livid and convulsed with passion. 


**Tt’s not true, Leonard, don’t believe 


her!’’ exclaimed Miss Severn. ‘ I’m 
going down to the shore myself.”’ 

She started off at a great pace, having 
neither time nor inclination to apologize to 
her sister woman for the rudeness of her 
exclamation. Miss Auchesson slid her 
hand into Drayton’s arm and drew him 
Jown the path. ‘‘ Come away a little,” 
she said; *‘ don’t let the people see you 
yet. Oh, Mr. Drayton, I am so sorry! 
But don’t be angry with Lily; she is only 
thoughtless, it never occurred to her how 
it would look! ”’ 

‘*Gone off with that man! ”’ returned 
Dreyton through his clenched teeth. 
**T’ll never speak to her again—never! 
T’ll tell it out here to-day before these 
people that I have done with her! ”’ 

‘* Wait, wait, for mercy’s sake! Let 
her come back—see what she says; she 
may be able to excuse herself in your eyes! 
But, oh, the gossip—there has been so 
much talk already about her and Ed- 
wardes? Oh, my poor Lily, she is guined ! 
She will be a subject for those scandalous 
letter-writers—she—oh, the only hope she 
can have will be in you! Leonard, don’t 
be hard on her, don’t! ”’ 

‘* Do you suppose I am an idiot?’ he 
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eried. ‘* Do you think I would marry a 
girl who has compromised herself in that 
way? Thank you, I’ve not quite faith 
enough in human nature.”’ 

They turned the path and came in sight 
of the beach: two of the yachts were 
dancing at anchor ; the Spitfire was gone. 
Joanna Severn stood on the shore talking 
with a fisherman; Miss Auchesson hur- 
ried Drayton on to hear what was said. 
‘** They went off toward Block,’’ the man 
was explaining. ‘‘I know it was the 
Spitfire, and a pretty taking old Sands ’Il 
be in, for he thinks nobody can sail her 
except him.”’ 

** But are 
hadn’t come 
Severn. 

“TI see’d a woman on deck; I don’t 
know who she was ; didn’t see ’em start, 
ma’am,’’ replied the man. ‘* They can’t 
get back afore midnight. Old Sands ’Il die 
in a fit, I expect.’ And he picked up his 
nets and departed, in haste to enrage his 
enemy by the news that the New Yorker 
had gone off with the Spitfire. 

‘*T hope you are satisfied now, Miss 
Severn! ’’ exclaimed Drayton, laughing 
bitterly. 

‘“* No, I’m not,’* she replied. ‘‘ Take 
your yacht and go after them! I know 
Lily never meant to start on such an ex- 
pedition.”’ 

‘*T brought a party of friends and must 
carry them back to Newport,” said Dray- 
ton. ‘* Miss Spencer went at her pleasure 
and will return when she likes; her esca- 
pades are nothing to me, I assure you.” 

“For shame, Leonard! MHold your 
tongue, if you can’t do anything else! ”’ 
cried Miss Severn. ‘‘I tell you this will 
be cleared up. If you say a word against 
Lily, you will regret it to the day of your 
death.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean that her married ad- 
mirer may call me to account? ’’ he asked 
insolently. 

‘** Qh, you are meaner than I thought 
even a man could be!” she exclaimed. 
‘* When it’s too late you will find how 
you have wronged her, and break your 
heart over it.”’ 

‘* Not I; she is nothing to me.”’ 

‘‘ Leonard, nobody but us need know 
it!’ urged Joanna Severn. ‘‘ Say that 
she went back to Newport ; hire old Sands 
to keep out of the way! Miss Auchesson, 
if you have any soul at all, help me per- 
suade this man.”’ 


you sure the young lady 
on shore?’’? asked Miss 
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** I have done my best,’? moaned Miss 
Auchesson. ‘1 told him it would ruin 
her, that it was only her thoughtlessness ! 
She will be so slandered, there’s nothing 
that won’t be said.”’ 

“*T don’t see any good of talking like 
that,’’ interruptedold Joanna. ‘‘ Leonard, 
do as I say! ”’ 

‘*¢ T will do nothing,’’ he answered dog- 
gedly. ‘* Miss Spencer must answer for 
her own acts; whatever is said, she de- 
serves it.’’ 

Just then down poured the rest of the 
party. The mischief was already done. 
Sands had heard that Edwardes was gone 
off with his yacht, and had made his 
wrongs known right and left. It was 
useless for Joanna Severn to talk, though 
she certainly did her best. People soon 
found what Drayton thought, and Miss 
Auchesson whispered more. So scandal 
glutted its full that afternoon, and by the 
time dinner was over, and Drayton in his 
rage and suffering had driven himself still 
more insane with champagne, he did not 
hesitate to tell two or three old dowagers 
who got about him that he had broken 
with Lily Spencer forever. 

It was late when the two yachts re- 
turned to Newport. Everybody hurried 
off to dress; when they met again it 
was in the ball-room, and Lily Spencer’s 
escapade was the topic of the hour. Miss 
Auchesson did not return to the villa; her 
ball-dress had been sent over, and, accord- 
ing toa previous arrangement, she attired 
herself in Lily’s chamber. On the table 
lay a case of valuable ornaments Drayton 
had given his betrothed, and as Miss 
Auchesson looked at them she thought: 
“Lil won’t keep these, I’m sure; I al- 
ways did dote on opals!’’ She never 
looked handsomer than this night, or ap- 
peared in more charming spirits. She 
had made Drayton promise to be at the 
ball ; unless he was, she told him, he would 
be laughed at, and he could bear any- 
thing better than that. It was an even- 
ing of great triumph to Miss Auchesson ; 
she was besieged by partners, and Dray- 
ton’s manner and whispered words con- 
vinced her that now in his rage he would 
offer his hand if the adnate could 
only be given him. 

She remembered a omabtttie she had 
left up in Lily’s parlor, and asked him to 
go for it. He had hardly gone up stairs 
before she followed, and they stood there 
talking fora time 
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Joanna Severn, wandering about the 
corridors, was first to see the party from 
Block Island as they entered the hotel 
The instant she set eyes on Mrs. Corwyn 
she knew that Lily was saved. She stop 
ped the old lady, told the story in a few 
words, but all they said to Lily was 
‘Look into the ball-room before you 
go up stairs,’”’ and led her directly in. 
There the girl stood supported by Mrs. 
Corwyn, whose influence in the society 
world was almost unequalled, Foster near 
them, and Edwardes with his bandaged 
hand close by. 

Lily looked as pretty as a picture in 
her yachting dress, with a lot of green 
leaves twisted in her hat, and somebody 
actually made her dance before they 
would let her go away to dress. 

The gossip died a natural death on the 
instant, and then everybody attacked Dray- 
ton for his meanness ; but Lily had gone 
without hearing the tale. 

She ran up stairs, threw open the door 
of her sitting-room, and saw Leonard and 
Miss Auchesson. 

‘** Did yeu think I was never coming 
back ?”’ she cried gayly. ‘‘ So good of you 
both to be waiting here! Oh, Leonard, 
I was dreadfully sorry, but we had a 
charming trip.” 

She stopped short as she caught the 
expression of his face. Miss Auchesson 
stood with her head bowed, her handker- 
chief at her eyes. 

‘““What is the matter?’’ continued 
Lily. “ Are you vexed, Leonard? Wait 
a minute, and you'll see it was not my 
fault.’ 

‘* Excuse me,”’ he replied with an in- 
sulting smile; ‘‘ I have no right to an ex- 
planation, no desire for any! Pardon my 
intrusion, it was accidental; but since I 
am here, let me take this opportunity to 
say that everything is at an end between 
us.”’ 

Lily sat down in the nearest chair; she 
was faint and weak, but her woman’s 
pride nerved her. 

** As you will,” she said; ‘‘ at least 1 
have a right to demand the reason, and L 
do.’’ 

“*The reason!’ be repeated furiously. 
‘* After your conduct, after going off with 
a married man till midnight, when all 
Newport is telling the story! You think 
I would marry a girl who had placed her- 
self in such a position? ”’ 

**One moment,” said she, with quiet 
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disdain. ‘* Let me understand clearly. 
You have condemned me in advance ? ”’ 

** Yes, 1 want no explanation ! ’’ 

She heard Foster Corwyn’s step in the 
hall and opened the door. ‘* Come in,”’ 
said she. ‘* Mr. Drayton accuses me of 
going off intentionally with a married 
man, of having ruined my reputation. 
Please set the matter right.’’ 

**T don’t want explanations,’’ thun- 
deged Drayton. 

“Qh, Lily,’ cried Miss Auchesson, 
speaking for the first time, ‘* wait, don’t 
talk to him now! Perhaps he may for- 
give you after a time, if he sees you are 
very, very serry.”’ 

‘That he may the more easily do it I 
shall tell him the truth,’’ said Corwyn. 
** My mother and I were in a row-boat off 
Rocky Point ; we saw Mr. Edwardes fall 
down the cabin stairs. While Lily was 
busy helping him, Miss Auchesson got 
close to the shore, slipped the rope off the 
post, and the yacht drifted away.”’ 

The defeated woman stood perfectly 
still and silent; she was white as a ghost, 
but neither tried to move nor speak. There 
was a cry of pain from Lily,a savage mal- 
ediction from Drayton. 

“ We did not tell what we saw,’’ Cor- 
wyn went on. ‘* {should not betray you 
now, Miss Auchesson, but [ find that 
slander has been busy with an innocent 
girl’s name, and that you by your wicked- 
ness, and Mr. Drayton by his angry folly, 
have helped it on.”’ 

** Oh, Lily, Lily, forgive me! ’’ groaned 
Drayton. 

**T will try to,’’ she answered ; “ that 
we oan never be more to each other than 
common acquaintances may help me.” 

** You mean that it is all over? Oh, 
Lily, not that! Have patience this time ; 
you shall never see me jealous again; 
only try this once! ”” 

** Hush! ’’ she answered sadly. ‘* You 
ean’t murder and bring back to life at 
will. You have killed my love forever. 
Mr. Corwyn, please take me away. I 
want your mother.”’ 

The sight of her turning in that appeal- 
ing fashion to another man made Dray- 
ton’s fierce anger blaze up anew, even in 
the midst of his suffering and remorse. 

** T understand,”’ he said ; ‘* you cast me 
off fur Mr. Corwyn; this quarrel is an ex- 
cuse a 

“*Stop!’’ Fuster began sternly, but 
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Lily’s hand on his arm checked further 
speech. 

** At least, Mr. Drayton,’’ continued 
she, ‘‘ you have taught me the difference 
between a man’s honest love and a man’s 
selfish fancy.’’ 

And those words proved to all three of 
her listeners that she had discovered Fos- 
ter Corwyn’s secret. As the door closed 
upon the pair Miss Auchesson threw her- 
selfat Drayton’s feet, exclaiming in broken 
tones, which were a dismal earnest this 
time : 

** Forgive me—I loved you so! 
you—forgive me! ”’ 

It was the truth, so entire and great, 
that it made her in this instant of anguish 
and defeat forget even her womanly reti- 
cence and restraint. ‘‘ Oniy promise to 
forgive me. Leonard, Leonard !”’ 

** Never!’ was his answer. ‘I will 


I loved 


never speak to you, never see your face 
again.”’ 

He darted out of the room. Miss Au- 
chesson got back to her senses as well as 
she could, ordered the carriage, and drove 
The next morning she 


away to the villa. 
left Newport. 

The facts in the case did not get out; 
even Drayton had sufficient generosity to 
spare her; but she found punishment 
enough in all conscience. 

Eighteen months later Lily Spencer 
married Foster Corwyn, and Drayton came 
back from his trip to South America. 
Miss Auchesson tried once more to bring 
about a reconciliation with him. They 
met at a ball where Lily was the prettiest 
and most admired woman in the room, and 
the man who had so recklessly thrown 
away her affections stood watching her as 
a soul in purgatory might stare up over 
the gulf. 

** Leonard,’? Miss Auchesson whisper- 
ed, *‘ can you pardon me yet? All I ask 
is to hear you say that.”’ 

** When you can give me back the hap- 
piness you stole,’’ he answered, ** I'll par- 
don you; not till then.”’ 

She stood and looked after him till he 
disappeared among the crowd, and her 
desolation and remorse were complete. 
She knew that in all future time neither 
peace nor love would ever come to bright- 
en a little the discontent and bitterness, 
the fierce loathing of herself and her fate, 
which made life so dreary a burthen. 

Frank Lee Benepict. 
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rT\UERE is a deep-rooted tendency in 
human nature to get at the wrong 
—that is, the other—side of things. We 
all hanker for a glimpse of the reverse of 
the medal. The veriest baby is restless 
till he has seen the back of his new gob- 
lin picture or colored broad sheet, and 
speculates sagely as to the mysterious 
agencies hidden in awful but tempting 
chiaroscuro behind the gleaming bull’s- 
eye and shaded funnel of the magic lan- 
tern. Rightly directed, this propensity 
to get beneath shows and surface to facts 
is the seed of all progress, the fundamental 
element of ail scientific thought. The in- 
fant who eviscerates her poor, bran-oozing 
dolly, the school-boy whe spoils his me- 
chanical toy in philosophie curiosity to 
find out ‘* how the blamed thing works,”’ 
are but forerunners of the astronomer 
with his refractor and the metaphysician 
with his form and substance—his subject 
and object. Each insists on seeing a thing 
behind a thing, and declines to accept the 
phenomenon at its phenomenal value. 
Little wonder then that there should be 
to most people, certainly to most theatre- 
goers, such fascination in the thought of 
** going behind the scenes.’”’ The natural 
curiosity of the race in presence of any 
complex and interesting fact is here 
heightened by special and personal influ- 
ences. The old invincible charm of 
dramatic representation, with its subtle 
spell made up of poetry and music, and 
light and colur and decoration, of person- 
al grace and beauty, and the wondrous 
magic of the trained voice and feature— 
all this throws more thar earthly glamour 
about the marvels of the stage. Even 
commonplace unimaginative souls are tor- 
mented with a restless desire to bring the 
illusion of the moment into relation with 
their every-day experience and familiar 
habits of thought. Even at the risk of 
dispelling the sweet madness, the mentis 
gratissmus error which has so often 
brought them a joy above price, they 
find a delicious surprise, yet disappoint- 
ment, in learning that the awe-inspiring 
hero, who has sent the blood curdling 
to their hearts, is, when unwigged and 
unpainted, a coarse, stubby, vulgar fel- 


low who chews tobacco; that the seraph 
maiden, so lately borne cloudwards before 
their eyes, is just going home in a water- 
proof and india-rubbers ; and that the tor- 
tured heroine, who but now did beguile 
them of their tears, was amicably ‘‘ chaff- 
ing ’’ the young man from the ‘* Morning 
Clarion’ at the side-scenes before she 
rushed on in the most terrible and pathetic 
passage. 

Time was when admission behind the 
scenes carried with it something more than 
the gratification of mere curiosity, and 
possessed a very substantial and apprecia- 
ble value. Not to mention the days when 
the gallants and wits of the court sat 
upon the stage, awing the actors by their 
close and critical observation, yet patron- 
izing them by their presence, there are 
still later periods of the art, when to be 
familiar with actors and actresses was a 
prime requisite of a man of fashion, and 
the green-room at once the source and fo- 
cus of all the brilliant causerie of the day. 
In the piping times of Garrick, and Cib- 
ber, and Sheridan, and Woflington, and 
Jordan, the stage-door was the inlet to 
all sorts of clever, brilliant, witty, uncon- 
ventional, and altogether amusing asso- 
ciations—a little spicy occasionally, but 
none the less diverting for that ; and when 
we read, in old-time sketches and bio- 
graphies, of the merry doings in those 
favored precincts, it makes one’s Bohemian 
heart ache to think of ‘‘ such good times 
and we not in ’em!’’ Even now, in mod- 
ern Europe, the natural relation between 
the artist, the author, and the journalist 
brings to the green-room a considerable 
number of clever and cultivated people, 
as well as a great many who are neither 
the one nor the other. 

On our own side of the water the case 
is different. The American actor, what- 
ever his or private professional virtues, is 
not regularly, perhaps not even usually, an 
interesting or certainly @ brilliant person- 
age. Yielding to the remorseless law of 
practicality which dominates us all, he is 
apt to be like his fellow-citizens—a good, 
honest, but rather conventional workman, 
doing his duty steadily and eonscientious- 
ly, getting through his task as promptly as 
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may be, and then going home to his late 
supper with a clear conscience and good 
digestion, but with slight perceptible in- 
tellectual scintillation. No doubt he 
cracks his joke and has his chat with his 
comrades, enjoying a little sly fun or a 
cheery bit of ‘‘ shop ’’ as well as another ; 
but as a rule that is all. Whatever may 
be the case with the European stage, there 
has not as yet been any noteworthy radia- 
tion of xsthetic or intellectual influence 
from the green-rooms of Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, or New York; nor as a rule do 
the cultivated men of leisure in the great 
cities noticeably tend to revolve about 
these now extinct centres of social force. 
Neither perhaps would they be very wel- 
come if they did. The actor, like every 
one else, is, as we have said, a workman, 
and wants his wits about him. A chat- 
tering friend, who takes no hints, is an 
awful impediment to an occasional bit of 
quick study, terribly apt to hinder the 
right putting on of a wig or a wrinkle, or 
cause the much-bothered performer to 
overstay an entry or miss a cue. Mana- 
gers know this but too well, and, besides 
a very natural and laudable desire for the 
general propriety and seemliness of their 
theatres, which would soon suffer from a 
general admission of curious, careless, or 
designing visitors, are bent on keeping all 
such hindrances to business off the stage. 
The rules in such matters consequently 
are apt to be stringently made and en- 
forced. We shall long remember the 
marble severity with which an official at 
——’s theatre, on our request that he 
would take in a card to a lady in the s/aye 
box, replied, entirely mistaking our drift, 
that ‘*the manager didn’t allow them 
things, and things was a great deal 
stricter than they used to be.”’ 

Still an occasional critic, or manager, 
or private friend of the artists, from time 
to time strays behind the scenes, and if 
properly introduced and discreet in bear- 
ing is courteously received. The untech- 
nical reader, who has only seen theatric 
wonders ‘‘ from the front,’’ yet longs to 
know how it is done, may not find it with- 
out interest to wander with us in fancy 
for an hour on just such an exploring ex- 
pedition into the mysteries of the opera, 
which for the nonce shall be ‘ Faust,”’ 
let us say. 

It is a gusty raw evening as we weather 
the corner of the Academy, and the 
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shawled and hooded fair who are flocking 
in at the great doors in Irving Place are 
fain to brush off the few glittering snow- 
flakes which come swirling and eddying in 
under the great portico, blinding their 
bright eyes, and lightly silvering their 
brown locks or gay opera-cloaks. Braving 
the blast, we push on to the stage-door in 
Fourteenth street, and slip into the outer 
vestibule without knock or ring. The 
little space is filled with heavy and rather 
coarse-looking but good-natured fellows, 
of an unmistakably foreign stamp; and 
the air, besides a large tincture of tobacco 
smoke, is vocal with Teutonic gutturals 
and soft Italian vowels ; for we are early, 
and the chorus are taking their time about 
going up to dress. Passing into still an- 
other and inner vestibule, we are met by 
a grave, business-like Italian, who stands 
at first in an attitade half of prohibition, 
half of inquiry, till a card and the magic 
name of the diva of the evening quiet his 
scruples, and with a polite—‘* Pass in, 
gentleman,”’ he ushers us on the stage and 
leaves us to shift for ourselves. Mind your 
hat, though, as you go in, or you may 
chance to get an awkward prod from that 
queer awkward bar, so inconveniently 
poking out from its corner behind the door. 
What is it? Oh! only the pole of a big, 
clumsy hand-wagon, loaded with pots and 
pans and old bed-quilts, and the like 
gypsy trumpery, which you will remem- 
ber in ‘‘ Mignon,’’? and which stands 
here quiet and useless, but ready for ac- 
tion on the next occasion. 

Mercy! what a queer place! A sort of 
magnified barn, one would say—a vast 
space with a rough, solid board floor, bare 
brick walls on three sides, and a sort of 
striped sky above, brilliantly lit by paral- 
lel horizontal rows of gas pipes, pierced 
at short intervals with jets. On closer 
inspection these stripes turn out to be the 
grooves, or the bottom edges of an immense 
variety of scene drops, hangings, curtains, 
and other scenic machinery, ready at short 
notice to be raised or lowered by the be- 
wildering maze ‘of cordage, pulleys, and 
tackle woven in and out among them, as 
if the theatre kept a gigantic spider up 
there, privileged to amuse himself at 
pleasure by spinning all sorts of nets and 
webs, with filaments as big as your thumb, 
and then let them hang there for orna- 
ment. A little lower, and running from 
front to rear, are plain wooden balconies, 
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over which a few roughish-looking people, 
of the same pattern as those in the vesti- 
bule, are gazing lazily down at the bustle 
below. Crossing the great stage, where 
the servants and scene-shifters are busily 
pushing out the sliding frames and arrang- 
ing the canvas-covered screens, which 
from the front are in a few moments to 
present such a deceptive likeness to Faust’s 
Gothic chamber, and stopping for a mo- 
ment to examine the smooth sliding cur- 
tain and gauze screen where Marguerite is 
to be discovered at her spinning, we push 
on to the dressing-rooms on the other side. 
Let us see first whether La Cariola is at 
home to callers. On our modest tap she 
shows her merry, pleasant face, framed in 
Siebel’s clustering brown curls, at the half- 
opened door, and smilingly indicates that 
she is busy with the momentous matter 
of Siebel’s gray tights and velvet trunk 
hose, and promises to be dressed and 
ready to see usin ten minutes. Stopping to 
glance a moment into the large room oppo- 
site, wherea group of chorus-singers in gay, 
pretty peasant dresses, are chattering and 
laughing in every known tongue but San- 
scrit, we pass down the wings to the iit- 
tle dark entry by the stage-door where the 


great artist Frl. Nilsson has her especial 


abiding place. We find her ready dressed 
and sitting quietly with a friend or two, 
awaiting her call to the stage. It is a 
large, barely furnished room, with only a 
few simple tables and chairs, a wash- 
stand, ete. ; beneath the mirrors, a console 
or two loaded with brushes, rouge-pots, 
and other weapons of feminine warfare ; 
and along the walls, and in colors, vari- 
ous gauze, satin, or velvet robes, sashes, 
and the like, carelessly draped over chairs 
or hanging in picturesque confusion, a 
sort of toilette résumée of the week’s per- 
formances. ‘The gas jets, each fitted with 
its wire cage or screen, remind us that we 
are in perhaps the most dangerous and 
inflammable place—next toa powder mag- 
azine—in the world, and forbid the prima 
donna, however little she may dread the 
fate of Semele for herself, to endanger the 
lives of a whole theatre full of people by a 
careless whisk of her tinder-like drapery. 
The great singer is robed in the quaint 
yet chaste severity of Marguerite’s burgher 
costume, with its close, long sleeves, tight 
bodice, hanging belt and pouch, and trail- 
ing train of creamy whiteness; and her 
rich brown hair falls in the simple girlish 
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plaits which have become identified with 
the costume and the name. As she turns 
to speak to the friend beside her, we have 
ample opportunity to observe the square 
massive contour of brow and throat and 
chin, the firm lines of the mouth, and 
the grand blue eye, with its wonderful 
power of dilatation, which makes it terrible 
in anger, calm and deep with earnest 
thought, or liquid and soft with tender 
emotion, at the artist’s will—all the fea- 
tures, in short, which in the last year have, 
by portrait or personal observation, be- 
come so familiar to almost every intelii- 
gent man or woman throughout our bor- 
ders. We please ourselves, as we gaze, 
with recollecting how, two summers past, 
in a pleasant garden on Fourth avenue, we 
saw the same features lit up and trans- 
parent, as it were, with inner emotion no 
less than by the rich soft light of wax- 
laden candelabras, and set off in their 
serene brightness against the deep back- 
ground of her own national flag, which 
fell in heavy folds about her, while a little 
knot of friends were grouped around, and 
her countrymen, through theirspokesman, 
who stood bareheaded in the glare of 
countless torches and gay lanterns, bade 
her earnest and loving welcome to our 
Western shores. In the few pleasant 
words with which she receives us this 
evening, we recognize the same kind- 
ly straightforward courtesy which has 
made her since then a favorite, apart from 
her artistic power, wherever she has gone, 
and will make it doubly hard to let her go 
when in the spring she leaves us for other 
scenes, and for engagements with which 
no prosaic manager has aught to do. She 
tells us very heartily of her pleasure at 
her boundless success in America and of 
the kindness everywhere showered upon 
her, not least by our own fraternity of the 
quill, and with one last gracious smile 
dismisses us, for the opening bars of the 
overture have sounded and the curtain is 
going up. 

As ‘we come out, Faust is im the 
midst of his melodious despair on the 
stage, surrounded by his phials and skele- 
tons; and we stop for a moment’s chat 
with the basso, gorgeous in yelvet cloak 
and antiquated stiff collar, and grotesquely 
terrible with the heavy lines of paint, 
by which his usually genial features 
have been made to wear the sardonic 
malice of Mephisto. He, too, hurries off 
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to his stand on the slide beneath the 
stage, stopping to scare a couple of quiet 
little ballet girls, confidentially whisper- 
ing behind a flat, with a horrible grimace 
and demon-like bellow; and we shall 
presently see him shot up before the pub- 
lie through the trap, while a property 
man stands ready, with a lantern and col- 
ored lens, to usher him on in a properly 
fiendish and crimson glare. And there 
goes the man with the spinning-wheel, 
and after him comes sailing the diva her- 
self, shrugging her shoulders impatiently 
at the cold draughts which draw through 
the great building, and making little 
gestures of comic menace at the machinist 
as she takes her seat behind the screen, 
and settles into statuesque rigidity for 
the illusion scene. Then comes another 
assistant, with an odd sort of portable 
calcium lantern and pipe, which he has 
hooked on a gas-jet somewhere, turns the 
dazzling white brilliancy full on her noble 
profile and stately figure, and with a rust- 
ling creak the screen goes up, and the first 
vision of Marguerite bursts on her student 
lover. ‘Two minutes later, the keen-faced, 
eager-looking fellow at the wing tugs 
frantically at the little bell-pull marked 
‘*Curtain,’”’ gesticulating and swearing 
vigorously the while in wonderful Anglo- 
Italian at the assistant opposite, who is 
awkward at the lifts; the great roller 
comes rumbling down, the artists hurry 
off the stage laughing and humming the 
last bars of the score, and the act is over. 

While the attendants are loading the 
stage with tables and booths for the fair, 
the machinists letting down that amazing 
and impossible Chimborazo drop scene, 
and the little children who are to figure in 
the crowd are belaboring each other with 
stuffed canvas fish and pasteboard cab- 
bages, we drop in for a few minutes’ talk 
with La Cuariola, sweetest of contralti 
and kindest, most genial of women. 
The rich music of Rossini or Mozart 
comes free and vibrating from a throat 
which culture has trained to all of South- 
ern power and sweetness, and loses noth- 
ing, so far as we can find, by its West- 
ern interpretation. Sitting cosily over 
the register at the wing, just behind the 
inn-front with the barrel-head from which 
Mephisto will presently draw fiery tipple, 
we find it very pleasant to croon away over 
old stories of travel and study and adventure 
in foreign lands, and the many quaint, 
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sad, or amusing haps of the artist’s wan- 
dering life. Throughout all our talk it is 
delightful to recognize in the friend beside 
us the indomitable pluck and persever- 
ance, the clear good sense, and cheerful 
good humor of the Yankee girl at her best 
estate, united with an artistic taste and 
fire not usually reckoned the heritage of 
our drier and less esthetic American 
temperament. No less pleasant is it to 
catch little traits of personal relation and 
artist family life, so to speak, in the bear- 
ing of the motley crowd of subordinates 
who are flitting over the stage and cluster- 
ing about the side-scenes. Every one has 
a kindly word and smile, a jest or a cheer- 
ful greeting for La Cariola, and there 
are volumes of meaning in the modest. but 
earnest good will with which a quiet little 
chorus-singer insists on giving up her stool 
behind the canvas beer-barrel aforesaid, or 
running fora shaw! that the fair contralto 
may catch no cold. And here comes Ca- 
bel, the great tenor, jaunty, good-natured, 
and self-conscious, but easy as usual, gor- 
geous in Faust’s hose and doublet, barret 
and feather, and humming the opening 
bars of the act as he takes his stand for 
going on. <A few words of careless greet- 
ing, a little scold at the perversity of the 
‘*Morning Messenger,’’ and a growl at 
the recent villanous shiftiness of the ther- 
mometer, are all he has time to give us; 
for the curtain is up and the market scene 
in full blast. But hallo! this won’t do! 
Here we are, staring right in the faces of 
a large party of fashionable friends in the 
proscenium boxes. Having refused an in- 
vitation to accompany Mrs. Croesus and 
party this very evening, it looks a little 
queer to be gazing placidly at them in 
this way! And, just at this moment, 
Mrs. Croesus levels her glass dead at our 
guilty selves, and turns to whisper some 
malicious joke to young Boozy, amused 
doubtless at seeing us so comfortably dom- 
iciled at the artistic fireside (this register 
is getting insufferable !), and sure to take 
it out in teasing at next Thursday’s re- 
ception. But patience, my nervous young 
friend. From this shaded nook we can 
see our acquaintance much more clearly 
than they can see us. I doubt whether 
Mrs. Croesus notices our presence here at 
all, and just at that precise moment she 
was merely trying to find out whether 
the Nilsson’s jewels were real or of the 
stage stagy. 
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In fact, our little exploring expedition 
this evening seems likely to be fruitful in 
disillusion, in more ways than one. You 
have heard wonderful stories of the de- 
gree to which great artists become ab- 
sorbed in their parts, and old memoirs 
tell of such things as Mrs. Siddons’s 
real tears, and another great tragedian’s 
narrow escape from assassinating a col- 
league in some excited and murderous 
scene. Filled with this idea, you made 
superhuman efforts last year when you 
were doing private theatricals to work 
yourself up to the spirit of your part. 
You fell desperately in love with Lucey 
Jones in sheer attempt to ‘‘ realize the 
situation ’’ when you played Claude Mel- 
notte, and went perceptibly crooked for a 
month before you tried Sir Walter. But 
learn, O guileless friend! that we have 
changed all that. The modern artist 
doesn’t black himself all over to play 
Othello with a quiet conscience. As 
things are now, the actor, unless exception- 
ally nervous or impressible, knows perfect- 
ly well what he is about, has all his wits 
at command, and is ready to take advan- 
tage of any incident or provide for any 
emergency of the scene and the situation. 
When Marguerite throws herself on Faust’s 
bosom with that soul-thrilling electric ery, 
Jo t'adoro! which makes every man in the 
house for the moment potentially a hero 
and a lover, you have no assurance that she 
is not cracking sly jokes under her breath 
at the enthusiastic old gentleman in the 
front row, or asking with comic solicitude 
whether her back hair is coming down! 
And lo you now! come here to this little 
erack between the slides, within six feet 
of the altar where the poor girl is writh- 
ing in the tortures of shame and despair. 
Did you ever see a more truthful and 
heart-breaking expression of mental agony? 
Can you read any speculation in those 
wild, tear-stained eyes, and distorted fea- 
tures? Don’t for the world let her see 
you, though, or ten to one she would hint 
to you, sotto voce, in very choice Italian or 
any other convenient language, to take 
yourself off and not bother her! Didn’t 
you see Hamlet’s mother the other night, 
when her little lap-dog got loose on the 
stage, quietly pick him up by the collar, 
walk off, drop him behind the scenes, and 
then return to Polonius, quietly remarking 
‘* More matter and less art! ’’ as if noth- 
ing had happened? Here in the opera, 
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especially, where the perfurmer concerns 
himself mainly about his music—picking 
up his words largely, as he goes, from the 
prompter, whom we can see, just round 
the corner here, chanting the text in a 
loud whisper, just a sentence ahead—how 
can you expect anything like absorption 
in a rdle which the performer does not 
verbally know? And how do you sup- 
pose Lucia, in madness and white satin, 
is going to get about the stage without 
coming to irretrievable grief unless she has 
coolness enough to administer to her train 
that dexterous and indescribable Tostée 
back-kick at precisely the right moment? 
No, depend upon it, the age of dramatic 
illusion is gone; and Horace’s good old 
motto about weeping yourself to get others 
to weep must be read, behind the foot- 
lights, in a sadly Pickwickian sense. 

But our artistic friends, if they do not 
dwell forever on the supernal heights of 
creative imagination, seem to have a very 
jolly, hearty, amusing time of it. Just 
look about a moment while the garden 
scene is going on: what a quaint, care- 
less, happy-go-lucky sort of party—a jo- 
vial, Bohemian democracy, one would say. 
Valentine, oblivious of his approaching 
disastrous end, is flirting with the head 
Sigurante, and chucking her under the 
chin in a highly undignified but friendly 
manner. A group of chorus-singers, in 
their bright dresses, are talking all sorts 
of girlish scandal, with the usual large ad- 
mixture of ‘‘ says he to her,’’ and ‘‘ says 
she to him,’’ and *‘ I wouldn’t if I were 
her,’’ so inevitable in such cases, behind 
the great cathedral door; while two or 
three of the number are chasing each 
other, langhing and squalling, round the 
pillars of the prison scene, all ready set 
behind for the last act, ina manner which 
brings down a fiery objurgation, in poly- 
glot phrase, from the irate machinist and 
stage director at the wing. Mephisto is 
lourging up and down the narrow passage 
between the slides and the wall, pretend- 
ing to prelude on his guitar, and roaring 
out an occasional note in harmony with 
the air on the stage, in an alarming way 
to any one who does not know the acous- 
tic arrangements of the building. ‘It is 
all very easy and jolly and careless,’’ says 
a sharp little peasant girl near us, relin- 
quishing her kittenish efforts to pull off 
the helmet of the burly, sleepy-looking sol- 
dier, who seems, with his paternal good- 
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nature, such a favorite among the chorus— 
“It’s all very nice, but a little stupid. 
We’ve nothing to do between our appear- 
ances, and we pass the time as we can. 
It’s much better fun for you who are 
only on for the evening, than for us who 
have it to do three or four nights a week 
through the season.’? We chance, too, 
occasionally, amid all the paint and tinsel, 
and tvilet and bustle, on a little bit of do- 
mestic tragedy as sad almost as anything 
on the stage. Yonder in a dark corner 
sits a pale, timid-looking girl in flowing 
white robes and loosened hair—one of the 
stage-angels who will presently float heav- 
enward with the beatified Marguerite (a 
stage substitute), amid calcium light and 
bengal flames, very anxious to keep her 
fixed attitude, and no little uneasy at the 
movement of the lift with its spider-like 
cords. She is chatting just now with a 
little companion, a mere child, who goes 
to public school afternoons, and earns a 
few dollars by going on as figurante in 
the evenings. Joining in the conversa- 
tion, we hear a bit of her own sad little 
story. Young as she looks, she is a wife 
and a mother. The husband, once a well- 
known artist, is wandering round the 
world, seeking fortune and finding none, 
careless or unable to provide for his poor 
little wife, who is striving vainly for a po- 
sition in the chorus, and consequently a 
fixed place with the company. With the 
end of the season her pitiful salary ends, 
and then ! Ah! it’s very sad, but 
what can we do? All the tragedies in life 
don’t get into novels, or even into the pa- 
pers; and when you quit the decorous 
round of your well-to-do and most respect- 
able acquaintance, my sympathetic friend, 
you find the social soil honeyecombed and 
mined, as it were, with just such wretch- 
ed episodes as this. But we must leave 
the poor child to her journey skyward, 
or elsewhere, for the piece is drawing to 
an end, and the chorus are gathering for 
their last final chant. What an odd pic- 
ture they make, grouping about the har- 
monium with its two candles and caday- 
erous, seedy-looking performer—the black- 
haired girl nudging his arm to put him 
out; the stout German woman placidly 
taking off her chignon, to the disclosure of 
a most unpretending Teutonic ‘* pug”? or 
topknot, singing the while, mouth and 
eyes open; the pretty, spicy little Italian, 
who was so philosophically communica- 
tive a half-hour ago, leaning over the in- 
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strument, gazing coquettishly at the play- 
er, with the candle-flame striking sharp 
and clear athwart her piquant, olive-tint- 
ed features, like a bit of Rembrandt or 
Gherardo della Notte! Then, with a 
scramble and rush and feminine chatter 
and laughter, they are off for the dressing- 
rooms above stairs; the demon drags the 
reluctant Faust from his indignant, poor, 
bewildered, but resigned victim ; the slide 
with protecting angels goes rumbling up 
among the clouds and pulleys, and the 
curtain falls. Stand out of the way a bit 
while the artists take hands and file on by 
the little door at the wing, listen for a 
moment to the plaudits of the departing 
audience, and then hurry for the wraps 
and cloaks, please, for the Rielsen has a 
cold; it is blowing and sleeting great 
guns outside, and we have to see the la- 
dies to their carriage. 

As we come out into the keen, frosty 
air, the neighborhood is alive with light 
and bustle; horses are stamping and 
prancing ; policemen and drivers, like su 
many frantic Pythagoreans, shouting out 
confused and unharmonious numbers; 
white-chokered youths, in kid gloves and 
dress coats, wandering plaintively among 
the carriage poles at risk of their brains 
and moaning piteously for delinquent 
and irresponsible Jehus; pretty girls, 
white-cloaked and fleecy-hooded, flocking 
about the great doors, or cowering, shiv- 
ering and impatient, in the corridors; 
and anxious papas fidgeting up and down 
the steps, alternately counting their 
daughters, and swearing at young Hope- 
ful for being so slow with the carriage. 
It is the busiest, brightest little picture 
of our social life and manners ; every one 
is jolly, every one has been amused, every 
one hopes to come again, and so do we. 
But as we shut the shivering yet smiling 
diva into her coach and lounge meditatively 
away for an oyster and a cigar at the club 
before turning in, we feel a little sadly 
that the opera won’t be just the same 
thing next time. We have passed the 
gates of knowledge; henceforth our en- 
joyment will be more conscious and more 
artistic, but less spontaneous, less poetic. 
Marguerite and Lucia, Faust and Giovan- 
ni and Roberto will be as interesting as 
ever, perhaps more so, but a little of the 
glamour will have gone; we have lost the 
sweetness of unsophistication—we have 
seen how it is done. 
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BOOK-WRITERS AND BOOK-MAKERS. 

Soon after the opening of the present 
session of Congress, Mr. Cox introduced 
into the House an international copyright 
bill, and on the Monday following failed 
to get in a resolution upon the same sub- 
ject. The bill proposed ‘* to promote the 
interests of publishers and book-buyers in 
the United States,’ and the resolution 
sought ‘‘ to secure the property of authors 
in their works without injury to other 
rights and interests.’”’ In short, the 
scheme is the one foreshadowed by Mr. 
Appleton in the London ‘* Times’’: it 
aims to protect such foreign authors as 
will and ean find an American publisher ; 
or, if you prefer, it protects the latter 
from having his profits devoured by rival 
republications of popular foreign books. 
So far, nothing more has been heard of 
the project, whose friends confidently look 
to its becoming a law. 

Unquestionably, such a law would bean 
improvement on the depredations now in 
fashion. ‘To a certain proportion of au- 
thors it would furnish sundry legal reme- 
dies, and it would prevent the fruits of 
republication from being frittered away 
in a general scramble and grab-game of 
book-makers. It is said that two great 
houses, who had found the ‘* courtesy of 
the trade ’’ extremely mythical where a 
few dollars could be made by rival repub- 
lications, lately smoked the pipe of peace, 
agreeing to abstain from the ‘‘ cut-throat 
game ’’ alluded to in a former ‘ Drift- 
wood ’*as a somewhat striking feature of 
the American book trade. Perhaps other 
houses will also find this ** national game,”’ 
this noble form of ‘* enterprise,’’ to be 
more lively than profitable ; but, as a law 
is safer than an implied understanding 
in times that try men’s souls, most pub- 
lishers would probably feel more secure in 
preventing their neighbors by statute from 
poaching on their manors. Accordingly, 
the sympathies of publishers as well as of 
authors should be with Mr. Cox’s bill. 

There is another advantage in interna- 
tional copyright. It ought to check not 
only the robbery of authors, but the muti- 
lation of them; and if it be hard to have 
the offspring of one’s labor kidnapped, yet 
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to find them mutilated and disfigured, 
gypsy fashion, must be worse. Here is a 
notice which I read this morning in a fa- 
mous critical paper: ‘* We counsel any- 
body who thinks of buying this. book to 
go first to Messrs. Routledge & Sons and 
examine the original. It is, in point of 
illustration, paper, and print, one of the 
best juvenile publications that have been 
published in a number of years. Mr. 
—— has made a cheap and common re- 
duction of it by photolithography, utterly 
destroying the fineness of the engravings, 
arid, of course, rendering the print much 
less legible.’”? Now, I ask, what is tak- 
ing an author's orartist’s purse, compared 
with filching from him his good name? 
With what pangs, if a copy of his 
abused work fall under his eye, must the 
begetter of such a book dimly trace the 
disfigured features of the child of his la- 
bors? Let the luckless author console 
himself, if he can, by learning that 
** American publishers hold themselves 
perfectly competent to manufacture the 
books that embody British ideas in ae- 
cordance with American needs, habits, 
and tastes; and in this they will not be 
interfered with.’’ Let the rueful artist 
take comfort, if he may, in hearing that 
‘*our people believe in their American 
policy of cheap books,’’ even if this cheap- 
ness ‘‘ utterly destroys’’ the fineness of 
his engravings, and that the publisher 
just taken to task by ‘‘ The Critic’’ is 
only the type of a large class. 

It is a class found on the other side of 
the ocean as well as onthis; for, as 
plagiarism of foreign books by native au- 
thors is not wholly an American vice 
(witness the treatment in England of the 
‘* Familiar Quotations’’ of Mr. Bartlett 
and Mr. Wight), so gypsy publishers 
flourish on British as well as American 
soil. An author, proud of his work, sees 
it made over to the wretched office hack 
of some foreign publisher, who, neither 
appreciating nor comprehending it, slits 
it to pieces, or fills it out with foolish 
notes, incongruous comments, and absurd 
** additions,” designed ‘‘ for the native 
reader,’’ spoiling its unity, and killing 
its force, its pathos, or its humor, or per- 
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haps “‘ condensing ’’ it, as one might con- 
dense an animal by crushing him flat. I 
chanced to see, the other day, a copy of a 
London edition of the ‘* Biglow Papers,” 
issued about a dozen years ago, with this 
great capitalized line printed across its 
title-page, ‘‘ ALLUDED To By Joun Bricut 
1n THE House or Commons,”’ indicating 
its true title to English appreciation and 
to immortality. It contains ‘‘ additional 
notes and an enlarged glossary,’’ and is 
favored by a British preface, conceived in 
the spirit of an auctioneer’s puff, which is 
annoying in proportion as the goods that 
command his vulgar eulogy merit an ap- 
preciative praise. 

In the preface we are graciously in- 
formed that the author is *‘ already well 
known in this country as an American 
poet of high reputation; and to a few 
persons well informed in Western litera- 
ture and literary gossip, he is also known 
as a satirist of genuine excellence, and 
asa star in the Boston literary coterie, 
nicknamed by jealous New Yorkers the 
Mutual Adiziration Society.’ We further 


learn that ** The Fable for Critics”’ is 
‘‘ written after the manner of Hunt’s 
amusing work, and certainly quite as 


clever as that production.”?’ Again, we 


are told that Hosea Biglow and Ezekiel 
Biglow are ‘‘both common-sense but 
home-spun farmers,’’ the ‘‘ but ’’ denot- 
ing, | suppose, that ‘‘ common-sense farm- 
ers’’ are not usually ‘* home-spun,’’ but 
are more commonly an imported fabric. 
We are also told that ‘‘ the Rev. Homer 
Wilbur ”’ is ** a modern Parson Adams.”’ 
The premonitory ‘‘ Notices of an Inde- 
pendent Press ”’ this self-appointed editor 
coolly transfers to the end of the book, al- 
though the author’s note, which is re- 
printed, distinctly ‘‘ prefixes’? them, and 
draws a humorous excusatory parallel for 
this prefixture from the circus band, sent 
about before the main show to ‘‘ make 
brazen proclamation.’’? Those misplaced 
notices the ‘‘editor’’ then praises as 
‘* admirable examples of the various styles 
of Western newspaper criticism.”’ It is 
a pity that an additional one had not 
set forth the style of Eastern editorial pre- 
facing. 

Quitting the preface, it is difficult to 
fully illustrate in a brief space the insipid- 
ity and inanity of the ‘‘ notes ’’ which this 
British editor, who, by the way, is also 
the publisher, sows profusely through the 
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hapless volume. They are needless, vac- 
uous, inexpressive, or incorrect; and, 
whereas the purpose of the original notes 
was obviously to introduce fresh humor 
under the convenient guise of the foot- 
note, these extra British comments are the 
dullest and flattest of matter-of-fact state- 
ments, wholly out of place, and jarring on 
the reader. For instance, against ‘‘ 1776,”’ 
the publisher writes: ‘* The year of Amer- 
ican Independence.—J. C. H.’’ Caleb 
Cushing is described on one page as ‘‘a 
distinguished colonel of the United States 
Army in Mexico,”’ and on another as ‘‘a 
volunteer in the Mexican war, where, 
scandal says, the only service he saw was 
to tumble into a ditch ona dark night 
when in pursuit of a Mexican seforita.”’ 
John P. Robinson is said to be ‘* connect- 
ed with the government of Massachu- 
setts,’ and the ** Gineral C.”’ for whom 
John P. ** sez he shall vote’’ is, we are 
told, “ General Cass of Michigan ’’—an 
explanation showing rather a confusion of 
ideas regarding Michigan and Massachu- 
setts; but an erratum corrects the Gener- 
al Cass to General Cushing. Fourth of 
July in the text needs this note: *‘ The 
great day of annual rejoicing in the United 
States in commemoration of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.—J. C. H.”’ So 
** Polk”? is explained to be ‘‘ President 
Polk.—J. C. H.,’? and ‘*M. C.”’ to be 
‘* Member of Congress.—J. C. H.’? We 
are assured that the ‘* Debate in the Sen- 
nit ’’ will ‘* remind the reader of some of 
Sheridan’s lampoons in the same key, as 
quoted in Moore’s life of that great wit 
and dramatist.”” To explain the dark 
phrase “milingtary man,’’ we are told 
that ‘‘ General Scott was then (1848) be- 
ing brought forward as a popular favorite. 
—J.C.H.;” but the editor ignores Gen- 
eral Taylor. We learn that ‘* the Father 
of his Country ”’ is ‘* Washington.—J. C. 
H.;”’ that ‘* Webster ”’ is ‘*‘ Daniel Web- 
ster.—J. C. H.;’’ and there is, in fine, a 
multitude of imbecilities which I have no 
space to recite. 

For what readers was that volume re- 
printed? If for the dolts whom the pub- 
lisher has in his eye, a ton of comments 
would not make the text comprehensible ; 
if for intelligent pecple, they must be 
bored by these solemnly silly interrap- 
tions, so killing to the racy flavor of the 
satire. Figure an American publisher 
reprinting the ‘“* Yellowplush Papers ”’ or 
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the ‘‘ Balladsof Pleaceman X.,’’ with such 
blotches by way of fvot-notes. In the 
‘** Glossary ’’ the outrage is much worse, 
because there the interpolations not being 
marked with the illustrious initials, Eng- 
lish readers are left to guess what defini- 
tions are due to J. C. H. and what to J. 
R. L. Whoever appreciates the original 
glossary will understand how it has been 
marred by the interjected commonplaces 
and stupidities of the Hotten glossary. 
Here, for example, is one: ‘* Skunk, a 
small but very objectionable animal’’—an 
extremely delicate definition, containing, 
by the way, another of J. C. H.’s obscure- 
ly deprecatory duts. Then we have: 
‘*Da and Martin, Day and Martin, the 
eminent London blacking merchants. It 
is amusing to know that this firm is a 
symbol in the United States for punctual- 
ity and solidity.”’ Punctuality is good. 
Mr. Lowell’s ‘* Doughface, a contented 
lick-spittle ; a common variety of Northern 
politicians,”’ is altered in the British edi- 
tion as follows : ‘* Doughfaces, a contemp- 


tuous nickname applied to the Northern 
favorers of negro slavery, pliable politi- 
cians that can be bought or sold.”’ 

again, *‘ bought or sold” is good. 


Here, 

Mr. 
Lowell defines ‘* Eend, end;’’? and Mr. 
Ifotten alters it to ‘‘ Kend, the New Eng- 
land pronunciation of end.’? The Hotten- 
ish elucidation of ** to go it promiscoous ”’ 
(not in the original glossary) is ‘* to em- 
bark in an uncertain enterprise, waiting, 
like Mr. Miecawber, for something to turn 
up.”’ For the benefit of his countrymen, 
J.C. HL. defines ** Swarth, swath, the line 
of grass mowed,’ though the first spelling 
is ina thousand English authors—for in- 
stance, in Pope. It is painful to think 
into what perplexities of doubt as to his 
meaning Lowell might have plunged his 
British readers had not Hotten come to 
their relief and supplied such omissions in 
the original glossary as these : 

Coot, a bird deemed unwise. 

Cos, cause, because. 

Critter (creature), a wife, a negro, a 
domestic animal. 

Cute, acute. 

Darkie, negro. 

Fit, to fight. 

Grease-spot, a minute remnant, ine only 
distinguishable remains of an antagonist 
after a terrific contest. 

Hayin, the hay‘ season—cutting and 
gathering hay in. 
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Leetle, Little. 

Lug, to pull. 

Nater, nature. 

Pop, to shoot. 

Sankylot, sans culotte. Fr. 

Stuffy, old-fashioned, peculiar. 

Sure enuf, sure enough, really, actually. 

Wiz, wise. 

A worthy English edition of the ** Big- 
low Papers’? was soon after, I believe, 
edited by Hughes; this earlier one may 
serve to show that ‘* piracy ”’ is not wholly 
a ‘* Western ”* pursuit. Piratical pub- 
lishers infest both shores of the Atlantic, 
and, like the traditional corsairs of the 
main, not only plunder their victims, but 
put them to the torture. A man has now 
the legal right to take a foreign author’s 
work without paying him; but he ought 
not to maltreat his prize with patronizing 
prefaces, muddy ‘‘ explanations,”’ imbe- 
cile glosses, and foolish foot-notes; he 
ought not to hurt the author’s reputation 
by issuing a mutilated copy of his work, 
hastily and badly ‘‘abridged”’ or *‘ en- 
larged’’ or annotated, without the au- 
thor’s consent, and very likely by a person 
whom the author would regard as unfit 
for the task. Such, however, seems to be 
the almost unchallenged privilege of our 
day—a privilege by virtue of which the 
publisher becomes a modern Procrustes, 
who, when a foreign author strays his 
way, may stretch or lop him to fit the bed 
constructed after an arbitrary whim. In- 
ternational copyright will do well if it 
entitles an author to make his own al- 
terations, annotations, enlargements, and 
abridgments, or to help choose the person 
to make them for him. 


OUR TWO FRANKLINS. 

Wir a deep sense of relief, the fre- 
quenters of Printing-house Square find 
that the statue of Franklin is not a publie 
laughing-stock, not a suitable target for 
the mud-balls of newshoys, but a good, 
commonplace piece of bronze. Blessings 
on Plassmann! May the gratitude of ten 
thousand pedestrians follow De Groot! 
The usual result of unveiling a civic 
statue is that we instantly desire it veiled 
again, and perhaps wildly dream of start- 
ing a subscription to melt it down. Not 
so with this inoffensive figure of a great 
Bostonian, uncovered by a great Bosto- 
nian. ‘It is splendid and fitting,’’ cried 
Dr. S. Irenzeus Prime; “fine,” said 
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the more cautious Morse; ‘‘ simple and 
beautiful,”” said Mr. Savage; but Mr. 
Greeley hailed the cast as ** majestic— 
purely American”’; adding, reflectively, 
‘** It may be that European art is able at 
this stage to have produced a better one 
—though I think not.’? Middle-aged 
gentlemen grow hyperbolic on such occa- 
sions—Dr. S. Irenzeus, for example, avow- 
ing that the city of New York “ is distin- 
guished in its literature and in the enjoy- 
ment of a Press—if I did not belong to it 
myself, I would say a Press unrivalled by 
that of any city in the world.’’ Indeed, in 
certain ways it is unrivalled. Briefly, 
we may claim the statue to be eminently 
passable—not an eyesore, and hence a 
triumph. 

I think there is no more touching proof 
of the public relief and reaction from de- 
spair to hope, on the discovery that this 
efigy was not a caricature, than the in- 
stant wish to risk another. Subscriptions 
for a.second bronze were taken forthwith. 
Who the happy subject should be was 
easy to guess ; for when, at the Franklin 
dinner, Dr. Prime introduced Mr. Horace 
Greeley to the banqueters, he did it in 
this delicate way: ‘‘ As we surrounded 
the statue to-day, we saw sitting at its 
base one who strikingly resembled the 
orginal of that statue. I think he must 
have been dull who did not see, and he 
very phlegmatic who did not feel it.’ 
And therefore when he, Dr. Irenzeus, 
now toasted Franklin as a printer and 
a philosopher, who “ blended the greatest 
wisdom in rational things with the high- 
est statesmanship, you will perceive,’’ he 
said, ** the appropriateness of a response 
by the later Franklin, our own Horace 
Greeley.’’ And when, ‘‘ amid tremendous 
cheering,’’ our later Franklin arose, how 
did he treat this historic parallel? Why, 
he thus began: ‘Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: If I were required to say 
for which of Franklin’s achievements he 
deserved most and best of mankind, I 
should award the palm to his autobio- 
graphy.’’ This was suggesting a point 
of detail which Mr. Prime had overlook- 
ed; and surely bur own Horace Greeley 
may view with just complacency his au- 
tobiography, for it is an appreciative ver- 
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sion of a creditable career. Still, I think 
he pardonably overstated the influence of 
the earlier Franklin’s similar book when 
he said: ‘‘ There is not to-day, there will 
not be in this nor in the next century, a 
friendless, humble orphan, working hard 
for naked daily bread, and glad to im- 
prove his leisure hours in the corner of 
a garret, whom that biography will not 
cheer and strengthen. I wish some hu- 
mane Tract Society would present a copy 
of it to every poor lad in the United 
States.”’ 

Alas! there are several orphans to-day 
who never read Franklin’s autobiography, 
and there will be several more during the 
next hundred years. Let us commend 
their cases to the Tract Society, and let— 
forgive, ye publishers of Mr. Greeley, a 
suggestion as inevitable as it was unin- 
tended—let a copy of our later Franklin's 
autobiography go with each gift. For it 
was not his scientific researches, his dis- 
arming of the lightning, his career as a 
diplomat and statesman, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Greeley, should most entitle 
Franklin to the memory of mankind; but 
it was his example, so extraordinary in 
our age and country, of a boy rising from 
poverty to wealth and fame. ‘I love 
and revere him,’’ cried Mr. Greeley, ‘‘ as 
a journeyman printer who was frugal and 
didn’t drink; a parvenu who rose from 
want to competence, from obscurity to 
fame,’’ and so on; and, let us add, if this 
ardent eulogist would but look in the 
glass some fine morning, he would find 
there the very antitype of these Franklin- 
ian traits beaming benevolently upon 
him. 

Other gentlemen saw the parallel, and 
opened subscriptions for a Greeley statue. 
Many were the editors who, headed by Mr. 
Dana, now seek to inspire posterity with 
that reverence for Mr. Greeley which they 
have so sedulously inculeated upon his 
contemporaries. Let the statue rise, and 
let it be no togated form, but a figure clad 
in that purely American and familiar garb 
which will not belie the resemblance, 
whenever the living man walks by the 
bronze, or pauses to gaze at it. 

Puiie QuILiBer., 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT. 

Tr is too often forgotten that the pro- 
gressive tendency of science is necessarily 
an encroaching and invasive tendency. 
Science not only gives us new views, but 
it gives us new views in place of old views, 
and unavoidably uproots long-established 
opinions. This was not so much the case 
as long as science was occupied with in- 
quiries the subject-matter of which is be- 
yond the limit of ordinary experience, and 
upon which therefore people had no opin- 
ions. The progress of electrical discovery, 
for example, could have been very little 
impeded by old erroneous views, because 
no such views had been formed. But it 
is widely different with the later tenden- 
cies of science, which are beginning to in- 
volve almost the entire subject-matter of 
human thought. It is now beginning to 
affect numervus questions of high and vyi- 
tal concernment to humanity, and one of 
these is government. Government has 
hitherto been regarded as a matter of ex- 
pediency, caprice, custom, and arbitrary 
determination—as far removed from sci- 
ence as it is possible to conceive. Yet the 
world is beginning to see that there are 
natural laws in human action and the op- 
erations of human society which it will 
be impossible in future to ignore, and the 
tracing out of which is to be the next great 
work of science. 

It can hardly fail that in this case there 
should be wide disagreements of opinion 
even among scientific inquirers; for, be- 
sides the fact that the subject is in its 
early stage of investigation, and is one of 
great complexity, it is one also on which 
the most positive opinions have long been 
formed, and, more than that, it is one in 
which great multitudes of people have an 
immediate and powerful pecuniary inter- 
est and bias. All this amounts to so much 
obstruction to dispassionate scientific in- 
vestigation. 

It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, 
that two eminent men like Professor 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer should have 
come into collision on this subject, and it 
is hardly possible for two such men to 
** collide’? without striking fire and irra- 
diating the subject with a new light. 


The question at issue—the most urgent 
question of the present age in all civilized 
countries, and the supreme question of 
politicai science for the future—is that of 
the true sphere of governmental functions. 
Shall government attempt to do every- 
thing? If not, where shall it stop? 
What are the principles that determine its 
true limitations? and from what sources 
can we get light upon the question ? 

The specific issue between Huxley and 
Spencer is on the bearings of the argu- 
ment from analogy between the living or- 
ganism and society. Spencer had dealt 
with society as a ‘‘ social organism,’’ and 
hadsaid: ‘‘ That they gradually increase in 
mass; that they become little by little 
more complex; that at the same time 
their parts grow more mutually depen- 
dent; and that they continue to live and 
grow as wholes, while successive genera- 
tions of their units appear and disappear— 
are broad peculiarities which bodies poli- 
tic display in common with all living bo- 
dies, and in which they and living bodies 
differ from everything else.’’ It is obvi- 
ous that if this argument were at all valid, 
it would tend to establish the view that 
there are natural regulative processes in 
society which are to be left to their own 
course, and are not to be meddled with by 
the agency calling itself ‘* government.”’ 
Spencer believes in this—that is, in the 
great question of the unfolding of society ; 
he believes in God as well as in the poli- 
ticians. Huxley challenges his argument 
from analogy ; or rather, accepting its par- 
tial truth, he claims that if carried out it 
tells against Spencer’s position and the 
let-alone policy. In his masterly address 
on ** Administrative Nibkilism,’’ he says: 
** Suppose that, in accordance with this 
view, each muscle were to maintain that 
the nervous system had no right to inter- 
fere with its contraction except to prevent 
it from hindering the contraction of an- 
other muscle, or each gland, that it had a 
right to secrete so long as its secretion in- 
terfered with no other; suppose every 
separate cell left free to follow its own 
‘interests,’ and laissez-faire lord of all. 
what would hecome of the body physiolo- 
gical?’’ To this, Spencer replies in a 
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powerful article on specialized adminis- 
tration, where he shows that if his argu- 
ment is fairly interpreted it substantiates 
his view. ‘The position there taken is that 
the actions of the animal organism are to 
be divided into two orders. The action of 
the organs of outer relation are under cen- 
tral control, but the inner and funda- 
mental processes of life, digestion, secre- 
tion, circulation, are carried on in a great 
degree independently of the volitional or 
governing powers. These two types of 
activity coéxist in close mutual codpera- 
tion throughout the whole animate series, 
sometimes the visceral activities predomi- 
nating, and sometimes the outer system ; 
while in many cases changes of the organ- 
ism take place, as in insect metamorpho- 
ses, where in the larval stage the organs of 
alimentation are largely developed, while 
in the imago state there is a high develop- 
ment of the organs of external relation. 
Mr. Spencer maintains that the visceral 
and nutritive system of animals, which is 
the real source of power in the animal or- 


ganism, is the analogue of the internal, 


productive, and industrial economy-of so- 
ciety ; while the organs of external sense 
and action, by which the materials of nu- 


trition are secured, correspond to the gov- 
erning power of the state which controls 
the external relations of the country. 
The argument is peculiarly one which re- 
quires to be followed out fully to do it jus- 
tice, but the following passage from Mr. 
Spencer's article will give an idea of the 
general discussion: ‘* As in the individual 
organism, so in the social organism, the 
outer parts are under a rigorous central 
control. Fortadjustment to the varying 
and incalculable changes in the environ- 
ment, the external organs, offensive and 
defensive, must be capable of prompt com- 
bination; and that their actions may be 
quickly combined to meet each exigency 
as it arises, they must be completely sub- 
ordinated to a supreme executive power— 
armies and navies must be despotically 
controlled. Quite otherwise is it with the 
regulative apparatus required for the in- 
dustrial system. This, which carries on 
the nutrition of a society, as the visceral 
system carries on the nutrition of an indi- 
vidual, has a regulative apparatus in great 
measure distinct frem that which regu- 
lates the external organs. It is not by 
any ‘order in council’ that farmers are 
determined to grow so much wheat and so 
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much barley, or to divide their land in 
due proportion between arable and pas- 
ture. There requires no telegram from 
the Home Office to alter the productions 
of woollens in Leeds, so that it may be 
properly adjusted to the stocks on hand 
and the forthcoming crop of wool. Staf- 
furdshire produces its due quantity of pot- 
tery, and Sheffield sends out cutlery with 
rapidity adjusted to the consumption, 
without any legislative stimulus or re- 
straint. The spurs and checks to produc- 
tion which manufacturers and manufac- 
turing centres receive have quite another 
origin. Partly by direct orders from dis- 
tributors and partly by the indirect indi- 
vations furnished by the market reports 
throughout the kingdom, they are prompt- 
ed to secrete actively or to diminish their 
rates of secretion. The regulative appa- 
ratus by which these industrial organs are 
made to codperate unanimously acts 
somewhat as the sympathetic does in a 
vertebrate animal. ‘There is a system of 
communications among the great produc- 
ing and distributing centres, which excites 
or retards as the circumstances vary. 
From hour to hour messages pass between 
all the chief provincial towns, as well as 
between each of them and London; from 
hour to hour prices are adjusted, supplies 
are ordered hither or thither, and capital 
is drafted from place to place, according 
as there is greater or less need for it. All 
this goes on without any ministerial over- 
seeing—without any dictation from those 
executive centres which combine the ac- 
tions of the outer organs.”’ 


ENCKE’S COMET, 

Encke’s comet—so named, not after its 
original discoverer, but after the man who 
first made it an object of special study— 
belongs to what are known as the comets 
of ‘** short period,’’ making its revolution 
about the sun once in a little more than 
three years. Taking advantage of its fre- 
quent reappearance, Encke was enabled 
to determine its exact orbit, and by com- 
paring the times of its earlier and later 
apparitions he also found what had never 
before been observed in any of the celes- 
tial bodies, namely, that each successive 
period of revolution was shorter by some 
two hours and a half than the one imme- 
diately preceding. This regular diminu- 
tion of period he sought to explain on the 
hypothesis ‘of a resisting medium, which 
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would sensibly impede the movement of a 
body of such extreme tenuity as a comet, 
while it would have no visible effect upon 
the denser planets. The result of such 
resistance would be to give greater effect 
to the attractive power of the sun, by 
which the comet would be slightly drawn 
inward, thus narrowing its orbit and con- 
sequently shortening its period of revolu- 
tion. 

Although involving the assumption of a 
peculiar form of matter which has never 
yet been shown to exist, this view was 
nevertheless widely accepted; and it is 
only since the later additions made 
through the polariscope, spectroscope, 
etc., to the science of solar physics, that 
we have had anything of a tenable char- 
acter offered in its stead. The facts thus 
obtained prove beyond a doubt that elec- 
tric action plays a very important part in 
the economy of the solar system; and it 
has recently been suggested by Mr. W. 
Stanley Jevons, that possibly it is some 
influence of this kind acting between the 
sun and the comet which gives rise to its 
observed diminution of period. In a pa- 
per before the Manchester Philosophical 
Society Professor Jevons says: ‘* It is as- 
serted by Mr. R. A. Proctor, Professor 
Osborn Reynolds, and possibly others, 
that comets owe many of their peculiar 
phenomena to electric action. I need not 
enter upon any conjectures as to the exact 
nature of the electric disturbance, and I 
do not adopt any one theory of cometary 
constitution more than another. I merely 
point out that if the approach of a comet 
to the sun causes the development of elec- 
tricity, arising from the comet’s motion, a 
certain resistance is at once accounted for. 
Wherever there is an electric current 
some heat will be produced, and sooner or 
later radiate into space, so that the comet 
in each revolution will lose a small por- 
tion of its total energy. In the experi- 
ments of Arago, Joule, and Foucault, the 
conversion of mechanical energy into heat 
by the motion of a metallic body in the 
neighborhood of a magnet was made per- 
fectly manifest. If, then, there is any 
magnetic relation whatever between the 
sun and the comet, the latter will certain- 
ly experience resistance. 

‘* The question is thus resolved into one 
concerning the probability that a comet 
would experience electric disturbance in 
approaching the sun. On this point we 
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have the evidence now existing that there 
is a close magnetic relation between the 
sun and the planets. If, as is generally 
believed, the sun-spot periods depend on 
the motions of the planets, a small frac- 
tion of the planetary energy must be ex- 
pended. I find, indeed, that a very brief 
remark to this effect was given in the me- 
moir of the original discoverers of the re- 
lation, namely, Messrs. Warren de la Rue, 
Balfour Stewart, and B. Loewy. ‘ It is, 
however, a possible inquiry whether these 
phenomena do not imply a certain loss of 
motion in the influencing of planets.’ As 
1 conceive, no doubt can exist that periodic 
disturbance, depending upon the motions 
of bodies, must cause a certain dissipation 
of their energy ; for if stationary, the con- 
stant radiation of the sun could not pro- 
duce any periodic changes unless the sun 
were itself variable. Is there not, then, a 
reasonable probability that the light of 
the aurora represents an almost infinites- 
imal fraction of the earth’s energy, and 
that in like manner the light of Encke’s 
comet represents a far larger fraction of 
its energy? It is also worthy of notice 
that the tail of a comet is developed most 
largely at those parts of its orbit where 
the rate of approach or recess is most rap- 
id, and where the electric disturbance 
would be correspondingly intense. 

‘* T donot, of course, deny that the resist- 
ing medium may nevertheless exist, or 
may by other observations and experiments 
be made manifest. But I hold that so 
long as other physical causes can be point- 
ed out which might produce the same ef- 
fect, it is quite unphilosophical to resort 
to a special hypothesis. Encke’s comet 
ought not to be quoted as evidence of the 
resistance of such a medium until electric 
disturbance is shown by calculation to be 
insufficient to account for the observed 
diminution of period.”’ 


RESPIRATION OF FISH. 

In his valuable lectures now in course 
of publication in the ‘‘ Revue Scienti- 
fique,’’ M. Grahant directs attention to 
several interesting peculiarities in the 
respiratory function of fishes. In the first 
place, as pointed out by Humboldt and 
Porovencal, fishes are able to live in water 
until almost the whole of the oxygen it 
contains in solution has been used up. 
This M. Grahant has confirmed by numer- 
ous experiments, In one case he placed 
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five goldfish, weighing about two and a 
half ounces, in a flask containing thirty- 
six ounces of water, at a temperature of 
62 deg. Fahr. Before the fish were intro- 
duced, this water contained per gallon a 
little more than twe cubic inches of oxy- 
gen, four and a half cubic inches of ni- 
trogen, and about ten cubic inches of car- 
bonie acid. At the expiration of two 
hours and a half, the animals being as- 
phyxiated, an examination of the water 
showed that the proportions of the gases 
had altered to the following: oxygen, 
nothing ; nitrogen, about four and three- 
fourths eubic inches ; carbonic acid, four- 
teen cubic inches to the gallon. In other 
words, the nitrogen remained almost unal- 
tered, the oxygen had altogether disap- 
peared, and double its amount of carbonic 
acid had been added to the fluid. An- 
other curious point is that fish breathe by 
their skin as well as by their gills ; nearly 
as great a change in the compusition of 
the ‘gases contained in the water being 
observed when the animals were suspend- 
ed up to their branchizw as when the 
whole body was immersed. Lastly, it was 
found that the presence or absence of the 
swimming bladder had little effect on the 
products of respiration. 


SOVEREIGNTY AND SEWAGE. 

Tue recent dangerous illness of the 
Hope of England, whatever effect it may 
have had in rousing the dormant loyalty 
of the British people, has, at all events, 
exerted a most salutary influence in rous- 
ing interest in the subject of sewage. 
Princes and nobles have at least one value 
to society which science can appreciate : 
when they sicken and die, they draw con- 
spicuous attention to the diseases which 
have the honor of attacking them. Thou- 
sands of the unknown and obscure may 
perish, and there is but little care to look 
into the circumstances by which life is cut 
short ; but when the greatare afflicted, the 
world’s attention is very naturally fixed 
upon the accompanying conditions. ln 
the recent case of the death of Earl Ches- 
terfield and the well-nigh fatal illness of 
the Prince of Wales after a visit to Lon- 
desborough Lodge, the world has got an- 
other impressive lesson of the importance 
of accurate knowledge in sanitary ar- 
rangements. We are often reminded that 
the subjects of ventilation and drainage, 
air and water, are now well enough un- 
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derstood, and their discussion is becoming 
a great bore; but there is abundant evi- 
dence that the general notions upon these 
subjects are still in the last degree super- 
ficial, and that instead of being able to 
deal intelligently with the phenomena in- 
volved, people generally are utterly in- 
competent to do this, and will accept any 
devices or expedients which go under the 
name of sanitary expedients, although 
inadequate, worthless, or absolutely inju- 
rious, as the ease of Lord Londesborough 
proves. He had taken the greatest empi- 
rical pains, had seen that everything was 
in order, had flushed his drains and looked 
into the integrity of his stink-traps, and 
no doubt thought himself entitled to a 
gold medal from the Society of Arts for 
the sanitary perfection of his establish- 
ment; and yet so tainted and foul was the 
breathing medium in his noble dwelling 
that it killed Lord Chesterfield, who slept 
in it, and came within a hair’s breadth of 
breaking the English dynasty ; not to men- 
tion the profound national scare which 
was developed as one of the secondary 
symptoms of the case. 

This abode of nobility, which extended 
its hospitalities to royalty, was no doubt 
artistically constructed, and may have 
been a study for the worshippers of tasteful 
decoration and elegant architecture; but 
the doctors who looked into it said that 
** the construction of the lodge supplies in 
perfection all the conditions necessary for 
the propagation of a virulent and insidi- 
ous poison. The house is ill-built and 
difficult to ventilate, and has thirteen 
communications with two large cesspools. 
Immediately below the cabinet of the bed- 
room occupied first by the Prince of Wales 
and afterward by Lord Chesterfield, and 
directly connected with it by a long pipe, 
is a cesspool which receives the drainage 
of six closets, and which has not been 
opened for at least six years. The cess- 
pools empty themselves into sewers which 
are subject to great backward pressure 
from the influence of the tides as well as 
from strong currents of air. The conse- 
quence is that the house, with its thirteen 
sewer openings, and its cesspools beneath, 
is exposed to frequent and dangerous in- 
undations of sewer gas.’’ Thus it is that 
arrangements carried out at great expense 
by the rich to promote health and comfort, 
become dangerous to life from their errors 
and imperfections. 
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VARYING SIZE OF RED-BLOOD COR- 
PUSCLES, 

Lep by the consideration that every in- 
fluence which occasions a great alteration 
in any of the bodily functions must neces- 
sarily alter the physical and chemical re- 
lations of its component parts, Dr. Man- 
assein of St. Petersburg has been studying 
the behavior of the red-blood corpuscles as 
they appear under various modified condi- 
tions of the system. He finds that in 
nearly all circumstances increased temper- 
ature of the body causes a diminution in 
the size of the corpuscles. Thus septice- 
mia, or poisoning an animal by injecting 
putrid matter into its vessels, which pro- 
duces a febrile state with increased animal 
heat ; exposure of the body to a high tem- 
perature ; keeping the animal in a room 
surcharged with carbonic acid—all cause 
diminution in the size of the red corpus- 
cles. On the other hand, decreasing 
the temperature enlarges the corpuscles. 
Breathing oxygen; exposure of the whole 
body to cold; the administration of hy- 
drochlorate of quinine, cyanic acid, or 
alcohol, all of which tend to lower the 
temperature of the body, produce expan- 
sion or enlargement of the corpuscles. 
Muriate of morphia constitutes an excep- 
tion, for, though producing a depression of 
temperature, it causes diminution of the 
size of the corpuscles. This is probably 
explained by the fact that the drug exer- 
cises an inhibitory influence on the respi- 
ratory acts, thereby leading to the accu- 
mulation of carbonic acid in the blood. 


PROXIMITY OF WELLS TO CEMETERIES. 

Dr. J. Levert, in a paper on the con- 
tamination of wells by the washings of 
burying-grounds, states that the analysis 
of the water of wells contiguous to places 
of interment frequently brings to light a 
high degree of vitiation—the substances 
present, from their nitrogenous character, 
being clearly traceable to the adjoining 
burial-place. In the case of a very deep 
well more than three hundred feet from 
the nearest graves, the water, though 
bright and clear, was found to contain a 
very large proportion of ammoniacal salts, 
and on evaporation yielded an extraordi- 
nary quantity of dark-colored organic 
matter mixed with carbonated salts. On 
the addition of hydrochloric acid to this 
residue, an offensive carbonic acid gas was 
given off, the smell being somewhat akin 
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to that afforded by a mixture of a concen- 
trated solution of glue with butyric acid. 
In summer this water has a vapid taste, 
and when taken fiom the well quickly be- 
comes putrid. The author concludes that 
in any soil three hundred feet is not far 
enough away, whatever the depth of the 
well, and that in many soils it is practi- 
cally useless in preventing the contamina- 
tion of the well water ; twice this distance, 
if it be through porous strata, not sufficing 
to cut off the access of organic matter. 


NORTH POLE PHENOMENA. 

ConceRNING the north end of the polar 
axis of the earth and its surroundings, men 
of science continue to be perplexed and anx- 
ious. They seem to think that although it 
is a most inhospitable tract, and good for 
nothing to live in, yet it will turn out very 
rich and productive in the materials for sci- 
entific discovery. Captain Markham says 
there is an immense region, more thar 
15,000 miles across and embracing upwards 
of 2,000,000 square miles, which greatly 
needs to be ‘* done ”’ by scientific explor- 
ers. ‘The first arctic voyager was William 
Barents, who made his attack in 1594; so 
that it is nearly three hundred years 
since he discovered all we know of the 
Spitzbergen seas, discovered the impene- 
trable polar pack ; that the young ice form- 
ed in the early autumn; and that winds 
and currents caused open water even in 
winter. The polar pack has never been 
penetrated, as it consists of vast fields of 
thick-ribbed ice ; though whalers annual- 
ly sail through streams of lighter flues 
until they reach its edge. According to 
the season and the meridian, it is met with 
at different parallels from 75 deg. to 80 
deg. 5 min. In 1866 Captain Scoresby 
encountered it between 81 deg. and 82deg., 
and sailed three hundred miles along its 
high and wall-like eige. It is interesting 
to note that, as miners digging in the 
earth in quest of metals and minerals for 
purposes of commerce and utility have 
been the pioneers in mineralogical and 
geological science, that is, have furnished 
the raw material of facts for thinkers to 
work up into science, so the northern 
whalers, though in quest of blubber, have 
done most important service in the work 
of polar exploration. Markham states 
that the discoverer of the true method of 
polar exploration was Sir Edward Parry, 
who in 1827 first resorted to sledge travel- 
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ling over the ice pack when ships were no 
longer available. 


MAPPING THE HEAVENS. 

Astronomy, although the oldest and 
in many respects the most perfect of the 
sciences, in many of its questions is still 
in its infancy. The theory of the solar 
system has been worked up to great per- 
fection, but stellar astronomy—especially 
that knowledge of the stars which relates 
to their distribution and through which 
we hope to arrive at a true conception of 
the constitution of the universe—is still, it 
must be admitted, in the infantine stage of 
its development. Of the three thousand 
stars visible to the naked eye on a clear 
night, the earliest groupings were on the 
arbitrary basis of their fancied resem- 
blance to various animated forms—a crude 
system of grouping which could be of no 
further service than to aid the memory in 
retaining the relative positions of the 
celestial bodies. Nor could any possible 


grouping of the visible stars be relied upon 
to give a clew to any principle or law of 
real stellar distribution, because what 
was seen was as nothing to the unseen. 
According to Struve, the number.of stars 


in the heavens that may be counted, map- 
ped, and classified, by the aid of tele- 
scopic observation, is twenty millions; so 
that for every star that we can see with 
the naked eye thereare upwards of six 
thousand and six hundred invisible stars. 
Before we can assume to judge therefore 
of the method of the universe, or on what 
great principle the luminaries of space 
are arranged, these invisible bodies must 
be brought into representation in some 
way in which they can be collectively re- 
garded. The work of star-gauging and 
mapping the heavens with a view to find- 
ing how its objects are clustered and re- 
lated, was first systematically undertaken 
by Sir William Herschel toward the close 
of the last century, and has been more re- 
cently followed up by his son, the late Sir 
John Herschel. These iHustrious names 
areso intimately associated with this great 
work that many people suppose they car- 
ried it to completion, the elder Herschel 
having surveyed the northern heavens, 
and the younger the southern heavens 
from his observatory at the Cape of Good 
Hope. But Mr. Proctor, in an elaborate 
article in ‘* Fraser’s Magazine,’’ hasshown 
that this notion is glaringly erroneous, 
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and has pointed out how much still re- 
mains to be done in this direction. 

Sir William Herschel published in 1785 
the results of no less than three thousand 
and four hundred star-gauges. Each star- 
gauge gave the number of stars visible in 
the field of view of Herschel’s eighteen-inch 
telescope—this field being about one- 
fourth of the apparent dimensions of the 
moon’s disc; and he counted altogether 
about ninety thousand stars, or thirty 
times more than are visible to the unas- 
sisted eye. That portion of the heavens 
actually explored by him was equal to an 
extent which it would require eight hun- 
dred moons to cover, and amounted to 
only the two hundred and fiftieth part of 
the whole area of the heavens. That is, if 
we represent the sky by a chessboard, the 
portion thus gauged would be about equal 
to the fourth part of one of the squares. 
Many of the observations, moreover, were 
imperfect, as he ‘* notes opposite hundreds 
of his gauge-fields, that the observation 
was marred either by haze or moon- 
light or twilight, or even by strong day- 
light or by the light of the aurora borealis, 
or lastly by the low position of the gauged 
region.’? Sir John Herschel’s observa- 
tions were less extensive than his father’s : 
he nade but two thousand three hundred 
gauges and counted but seventy thousand 
stars, so that the entire area of the 
Herschelian mapping extended over but 
the one hundred and thirtieth part of the 
heavens. 

After the Herschels the work of star- 
mapping was carried on by Struve and 
Argelander. ‘The latter prepared a splen- 
did series of charts of the northern hea- 
vens, twenty by thirty inches in extent, 
and representing 324,000 stars—all of the 
first nine orders. Dissatisfied with this 
piecemeal presentation of the heavens, 
Mr. Proctor resolved to reproduce them 
on a large chart which should represent 
the unity of the heavens and the relations 
of the star-groups at a single view. He 
thus describes the work: ‘* Before the 
charting was commenced the projection 
was laid down in pencil to every degree ; 
that is, there were 360 radial lines and 92 
concentric circles. In all, the pencilling 
divided the chart into 26,400 spaces cor- 
responding to the spaces in Argelander’s 
charts. Thus the average number of 
stars in each space was but eighteen; 
and it was easy to make each space a suf- 
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ficiently accurate miniature of the corre- 
sponding space in the large original. When 
all the 26,400 spaces were thus filled in, 
there appeared at a single view all the 
stars which we should see in the northern 
heavens if our powers of vision were in- 
creased a hundredfold. Twice as many 
stars as both the Herschels counted, ten 
times as many as Struve discussed in his 
Etudes, and about 130 times as many as 
can be seen with the naked eye over the 
whole of the vault of heaven on the dark- 
est and clearest night, were now for the 
first time (thanks to the seven years’ la- 
bor of Argelander) presented to the eye 
at a single view ; and it remained only to 
study the relations which could be recog- 
nized among these thirty myriads of 
stars.”’ 


SELECTIVE AFFINITY AMONG PLANTS. 


In a letter to the ‘* Gardener’s Chroni- 
cle,’ Mr. Anderson Henry calls attention 
to a peculiar habit displayed by certain 
plants of picking their associates during 
the period of growth ; that is, avoiding 
contact with certain species, while mani- 
festing an unmistakable preference for the 
neighborhood of certain other species. 


He says this is the case with several spe- 
cies of creepers and climbers, some readily 
affiliating, while others cannot be made 


to grow and flourish together. Lévy 
reports a similar fact of certain tropical 
plants, which display such a partiality for 
climbing certain kinds of trees, that they 
will go a long way out of their course to 
reach the favorite support, at the same 
time carefully avoiding all others. It is 
said also that the common sweet-scented 
vernal grass, Anthoranthum odoratum, will 
not grow by itself, but only in company 
with other grasses. This is believed to 
be due, however, to the circumstance that 
its roots penetrate a less depth into the 
soil than those of other grasses, and are 
therefore liable to be scorched unless pro- 
tected by other roots. 


PROGRESS OF ENGLAND. 


Ir is a somewhat novel sight to see a 
venerable old cathedral, consecrated to 
ecclesiastical ideas for centuries, suddenly 
throw open its doors to the public for lec- 
tures on secular topics. Such has been 
the case of St. Paul’s in London, and the 
movement is reported in modern language 
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to be a “‘ success.’ Canon Gregory has 
delivered a course of lectures on the vexed 
question, ‘* Are we better than our fa- 
thers?’’ He thus sums up the data of Eng- 
land’s material progress: The population 
is now four times as numerous as it was 
at the time of the revolution in 1688, or 
two hundred and eighty-four years ago, 
and the people are besides much more 
massed in large towns. There were then 
few towns with more than ten thousand 
inhabitants ; in 1861 there were thirty- 
five with more than fifty thousand each, 
and London and seyenty-one other towns 
contained two-fifths of the whole popula- 
tion. Again, the wealth of the country 
has increased at a much more rapid rate 
than the population. It was estimated in 
1688 that the annual income of all the 
people in England and Wales was sevyenty- 
three millions sterling, or two hundred 
and fifteen million dollars, while in 1867 
it was six hundred and sixty-two miilions 
sterling, or three billions three hundred 
and ten million dollars. The nominal 
income, therefore, had been multiplied 
more than fifteen times, while the pop- 
ulation had been multiplied only four 
times. But then to make the compar- 
ison complete, we must remember that 
the value of money in 1688 was greater 
than it is now in the proportion of five to 
two. Make this allowance, and the popu- 
lation will be found to have grown more 
than four times, while the income has 
grown six times, or fifty per cent. more 
rapidly. 


LOCAL TREATMENT OF WASP-STINGS., 


A conTRipuTor to one of the London 
medical journals writing of wasp-stings 
and their treatment, recommends the im- 
mediate application of some form of alkali 
to the wound, as affording the speedi-st 
and most complete relief. His attention 
was called to this by the composition of a 
popular remedy known as ‘‘ powder blue,”’ 
a preparation in ordinary use for washing 
purposes, which consists largely of carbon- 
ate of soda. The use of a strong solution 
of ammonia he found to be even more ef- 
fective. The virtue of freshly-moistened 
wood ashes, with which every juvenile 
who has gone through the exciting opera- 
tion of ** breaking up ’’ bumble bees’ nests 
is likely to be familiar, is probably due to 
a similar cause. 
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‘¢ SrrituLants and Narcotics : Medically, 
Philosophically, and Morally Considered.”’ 
By G. M. Beard, M.D. 12mo, pp. 153. 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

To the question of stimulants an im- 
portant thought has lately been added—a 
distinction drawn by Dr. Francis E. Anstie 
of London, whose treatise upon this sub- 
ject forms the basis of Dr. Beard’s lit- 
tle book. Dr. Anstie’s propositions and 
corollaries are briefly these : Each of the 
stimulant narcotic substances, as opium, 
tobacco, coffee, alcohol, has two quite dis- 
tinct and independent actions upon the 
human organism: a milder one, called 
stimulation, and a graver one, called 
narcotism. While stimulation is not ne- 
cessarily injurious, and is often beneficial, 
narcotism is almost invariably injurious. 
The same drug may produce both effects. 
Though the line between stimulation and 
narcotism is a definite one for each indi- 


vidual at a given time, many circumstances 
cause it to vary its position in the scale of 


doses. Thus the amount of alcohol or of 
opium that would profoundly or even 
fatally narcotize a healthy person, may 
prove no more than a needed stimulus to 
the same person when prostrated by ty- 
phus or puerperal feyer, and may save the 
life that in health it would destroy. Ina 
different climate, at different times of life, 
in different physical or mental circum- 
stances, the same individual finds the line 
between stimulation and narcotism to be 
differently placed. Persons who during 
sickness have habituated themselves to tak- 
ing enormous doses of stimulant medicines, 
and have then discontinued them entirely, 
have killed themselves by incautiously 
taking a single dose no larger than the 
one with which they left off. The in- 
fluence of race, of temperament, of idio- 
syncrasy, has also its effect in determining 
what shall be called a stimulant and what 
a narcotic dose; and it becomes evident 
that no general rule can be laid down for 
determining where the line is to be drawn 
which, in Dr. Anstie’s definition, sepa- 
rates the beneficial from the hurtful effects 
of those substances. 

But the two classes of effects are easily 
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discriminable. Stimulants, says Dr. An- 
stie, are those agents which correct, 
economize, or intensify the forces of the 
system. Narcotics are those which pro- 
duce a greater or less degree of paralysis 
of the nervous system. ‘he signs of the 
two conditions are of the plainest. Re- 
lief of fatigue, of irritation, of pain, an 
equalized circulation, improvement in 
sleep and in nutrition, and increased ca- 
pacity for mental and for manual toil, are 
among the chief effects of stimulant doses. 
On the other hand, the signs of narcotism 
are flushing of the face, dilatation of the 
pupil, mental disturbance, tremor, con- 
vulsions, and sometimes delirium and 
death. These two sets of conditions, which 
differ not in degree but in character, are 
produced by the same agents; the gen- 
eral law being that small doses produce 
stimulation, and large doses narcotism. 
But, as we have already intimated, small 
and large are relative terms in this case. 
‘* What would stimulate at one time of 
life,’ says Dr. Beard, ‘‘ at another nar- 
cotizes. The quantity that may narcotize 
the majority of women and children, may 
only stimulate the majority of men.”’ 

In these important distinctions Dr. 
Beard intimates that it may be possible to 
find the solution of the question respect- 
ing the use of stimulants. A few indi- 
viduals may practise strict abstinence from 
each and all of the many forms of stimu- 
lants; but nations never have consented, 
and probably never will consent, to do so. 
Temperance, in the strict sense, rather 
than teetotalism, is therefore the possible 
remedy for the evils of narcotism. Few 
persons who have not studied the subject 
are aware of the really universal preva- 
lence of stimulation. Von Bibra’s esti- 
mates put the matter roughly, but strik- 
ingly, thus: Coffee leaves are consumed 
by two million persons; Paraguay tea by 
ten millions; cocoa, the Peruvian stimu- 
lant, by the same number ; chicory, either 
pure or mixed with coffee, by forty mil- 
lions ; cacao by fifty millions ; hashish by 
three hundred millions; opium by four 
hundred millions; Chinese tea by five 
hundred millions. Whiskey is more uni- 
versally used than the potato ; and it may 
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be added that tobacco is used by every 
known nation, and that four thousand 
million pounds of it are raised annually, 
being nearly four pounds apiece for each 
dweller upon the earth. 

In view of facts like these, which are not 
known so widely as they should be for the 
intelligent popular discussion of the sub- 
ject, Dr. Beard enforces his opinion that 
temperance, and not total abstinence, will 
be the practical rule in respect to the use 
of stimulants. A habit so ancient and so 
universal as that of their consumption 
may be regarded almost as a part of the 
constitution of human nature; and it is 
quite in vain to attack it upon either sci- 
entific or speculative grounds, or that the 
essential principles of stimulants are poi- 
sonous. The fact remains that these sub- 
stances are used by the whole human race, 
with such rare exceptions that few readers 
of Dr. Beard’s book, or of ‘* The Galaxy,”’ 
will not be able to count upon their fin- 
gers the whole number of their acquaint- 
ances who are total abstainers from the 
substances we have mentioned. More 
than this: in proportion as the civiliza- 
tion and refinement of a nation increases, 
it will be found that as a nearly universal 
rule the amount of stimulants used in- 
creases; so that there is no presumption 
that their use will be abandoned, though 
it may be more wisely directed, by ad- 
vancement in culture. A habit that is 
coeval with the first records of history, 
that is coextensive with humanity itself, 
and that is developed in the ratio of the 
progress of knowledge and civilization, 
is one that may be presumed to have a 
deeper basis than an unhealthy appetite 
or a morbid soul; and to institute a cru- 
sade against it is, in spite of the great and 
deplorable abuses of stimulants, not more 
wise, and has proved to be not more effec- 
tive, than it would be to urge abstinence 
from air because it contains carbonic acid, or 
from water because people will get drown- 
ed init. ‘otal abstinence is, according to 
Dr. Beard, the only cure for certain slaves 
of inebriety ; but to recommend total ab- 
stinence us a panacea for the whole world 
is to recommend the impossible. 

Dr. Beard’s little book is, as we have 
intimated, a compilation, and contains no 
new contributions to the sum of our now 
extensive information respecting stimu- 
lants and narcotics. We are not, indeed, 
fully acquainted as yet with the action of 
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stimulants upon the human system. But 
Dr. Beard argues, and we think the posi- 
tion a sound one, that this aspect of the 
question is not the practical one; and 
that it would be futile to wait for the 
ultimate verdict of chemistry before de- 
ciding for ourselves on the mattey. The 
book is judiciously prepared, and though 
somewhat crude in point of style, it dis- 
plays a sufficient familiarity with the prin- 
cipal scientific discussions of the subject. 
It will do much to extend a knowledge of 
it among those who are perhaps in the 
greatest need of knowledge—many of the 
partisans of the teetotal movement. To 
all who are interested in forming a cor- 
rect judgment of the question we com- 
mend this little handybook. If any per- 
sons shall be induced by its perusal to 
abandon the advocacy of that unattain- 
able remedy, total abstinence, and to ad- 
vocate instead the more rational and for- 
cible one of temperance, we are confident 
that Dr. Beard will not have prepared 
this volume in vain. A. 





“* Tue Wanperer, a Colloquial Poem.”’ 


By William Ellery Channing. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 

One might suppose that Thoreau and 
Emerson had so thoroughly worked up 
the thought, aspirations, and tendencies 
of a retired life in New England, that lit- 
tle novelty in literary treatment could be 
expected upon these themes; yet Mr. 
Channing comes once more to this task, 
which he has attempted several times dur- 
ing the last thirty years, and is announc- 
ed for the second time by Mr. Emerson as 
a ‘“new”’ poet, as if the poetic mantle, 
donned so long ago as the days of ** Brook 
Farm ”’ and ** The Dial.’’ had been locked 
up for thirty years, and were now resumed 
as an unfrayed garment. 

But whether Mr. Channing can be 
called a new poet or not, his themes are 
worn. To borrow a political phrase, 
there is no ‘* new departure ”’ in this little 
volume of blank verse. We here have 
New England as Wordsworth might have 
seen it if he had had the ill fortune to live 
in Massachusetts instead of the lake dis- 
trict. Mr. Channing tells us, in some- 
what the style of Thoreau’s verse, of the 
wood, the mountain, the hermit, the isl- 
and, the cape. But we cannot think that 
the phenomena of rural life in New Eng- 
land afford, or can afford for generations 
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to come, a sufficient material for high po- 
etic treatment. ‘Those forests are too thin, 
cold, and unpopulous with traditions and 
fancies to become true poetic groves as 
yet ; and Wordsworth, besides his fields 
and groves, had a ripe and full national 
life for his poetic material. He pictared 
a hundred traits in human character and 
custom that were as vivid and definite as 
tie genera of plants that he loved. It is 
a mistake to suppose that Wordsworth 
was exclusively or mainly a poet of ** na- 
ture.’’ His poems have a much wider in- 
terest. What a company of characters 
appear in his pages, from the ‘* Lord of 
the Manor” to ‘*‘ Harry Gill’’ and the 
**Tdiot Boy.”? His landscapes are often 
but the background upon which to relieve 
his human characters. It was because he 
first fuund nature to be also a subject for 
the poet, that he is so often vaguely called 
a ‘* poet of nature.’’ 

This mistake has created a generation 
of poets who think to find a sufficient 
theme in nature; who consider a pine 
tree to bea temple, and find a chipmunk to 
be a sufficient forest. This narrow con- 
ception runs throughout Mr. Channing’s 
verses. ‘Thus he says of his ** Hermit”? : 

I loved to mark him, 
Bo true to nature. 
I think he dwelt 
As near to nature’s heart as most who breathe. 
Nature’s self 
Came out to hear his cry, and sat half pleased. 

If these statements mean anything, 
they intimate that nature is an all-sufli- 
cient subject and inspiration both for life 
and for poetry. Within the bars of this 
theory Mr. Channing has penned himself 
for a lifetime. Such nature as may be 
found in a New England wood or upon a 
New England coast forms the chief sub- 
ject of his poems, and the companionship 
of such nature Mr. Channing has for thir- 
ty years preferred to that of men. Unlike 
that in which Wordsworth lived, and of 
which Wordsworth was in some sense a 
product, the nature to which Mr. Chan- 
ning has devoted his art, his sympathies, 
and his life, was one which had produced 
nothing higher than an aboriginal Indian. 
Such a nature affords all-insufficient ma- 
terial either for a full and valuable life or 
for a high poetic accomplishment. 

Mr. Channing had, we think, some feel- 
ing of his own narrowness when—wiser in 
this instance than Wordsworth—he re- 
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cognized works of human art as poetic 
features in the landscape. Wordsworti 
lived a little too early to learn to love the 
‘steamboats, viaducts, and railways”’ 
which form the theme of one of his poems. 
He never fully recognized the beauty 
which human works may sometimes adc 
to landscape—a beauty which Ruskin, in 
spite of his conservative aesthetics, recug- 
nizes in his ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ and 
which Mr. Channing expresses well in the 
following lines : 

Transient gleams yon hurrying, noisy train, 

Its yellow carriages rumbling with might 

Of volleyed thunder on the iron rail, 

Pieced by the humble toil of Erin’s hand, 

Wood and lake the whistle shrill awakening. 
Again: 

I heard the quarries boom 

In far Fitzwilliam, where the granite ledge 

Hurls forth its masses for the griping town, 

Or the far train sighing in lonely fen. 

We cannot but tiink that this element 
is destined to receive much greater honor 
at the hands of poets than ever heretofore. 
In books, landscape without the human 
element in it is tiresome ; and one of the 
best passages in Rogers’s ‘‘ Italy ’’ is that 
in which he describes one of those wonders 
of engineering skill, an Alpine road. 

Another drawback to the completeness 
of Mr. Channing’s poem is the frequent im- 
perfection of its furm, which claims to be, 
and generally is, blank verse. It is inter- 
esting to note the way in which he de- 
parts from this fourm, while still he counts 
the requisite number of syllables upon his 
fingers. His most frequent variation is 
that of lapsing into verses of five trochees 
each, instead of five iambuses, as in these 
lines : 

Wearily he drew his scanty members. 

Sweet the scene, adorned with early sunrise. 

Yet the craving soul asks curious questions. 

Again, he writes verses which can be 
read even as trochaic pentameters, only on 
liberal principles of emphasis : 

Slaves trailing their chains. So downward far, 

Wrenched from the Abyssinian mountains, 

Occasionally he writes a verse which 
has no rhythm of any sort, though the ten 
syllables are carefully counted in it: 

But struck up a fire. I loved to watch him, 
And sometimes even his fingers fail him, 
as in the eleven-syllabled line, 

Bits of painted quill, so delicate a flaw ; 
or as in the nine-syllabled one, 

Yet if all your generations fade. 

Such lines as these, seriously offered as 
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blank verse, are mere wantonness in a 
modern poet. This wantonness has an 
inexorable penalty, that he who writes 
them shall not be read. As long as poets 
remain who will attend to their art and 
give us beauty, men will not occupy their 
time with the study of deformity. <A life- 
time of neglect has not convinced Mr. 
Channing that poetry has to do with form 
as well as with feeling, nor that nine, ten, 
or eleven scattering syllables do not make 
a heroic verse. What Mr. Channing has 
not learned from the school text-books, nor 
from poetry, nor from criticism, nor from 
friends, nor from thirty years of disci- 
plinary neglect, it is now certain that he 
will never learn, and that he is organically 
incapable of learning. It is now certain, 
too, that he must suffer the stern penalty 
of his artistic crime ; and not the excuses 
of Mr. Emerson even ean save from ob- 
livion the poet who has not thought it 
worth his while to write in rhythm. If 
Mr. Channing has friends, they should 
have saved him from printing such lines 
as those that we have quoted. Mr. Em- 
erson apologizes thus for Mr. Channing’s 
insolence to form: ‘* One would think 
that the poet before us had fits of deafness 
to rhythm, and was too impatient, or loved 
and trusted his fancy too entirely, to risk 
a critical study of metre.’”? But the poet 
has no business to print the records of his 
** fits of deafness"? ; if this publication 
concerns any one, it is the surgeon. 

But we hasten to drop the subject of 
the error, for which Mr. Channing will 
receive a severer punishment—already 
awarded—than anything the critic can 
award him. We gladly recognize the 
heauties of varietyand surprise which Mr. 
Channing has introduced in many of his 
verses ; as in this, describing the breakers 
on the seacoast : 

On the patient sand crashing their cannon ; 
or as in these : 

The race was born to suffer—so shalt thou; 

Was born to perish—so must thou, quickly. 
These are at least novel effects of rhythm ; 
and the volume abounds in such. Setting 
aside the question of form, the substance 
of these poems has many felicities of ex- 
pression; as in these lines from ‘* The 
Mountain: ”’ 3 

Truly nobler ceiling was not framed 

Than all that dome of heaver above our heads, 

Dappling afar the lazy afternoons 

O’er twice a hundred valleys; 


or as in these that describe 
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—the 1ittle beach birds, dainty things, 
Mounted on stilts above the long sea sands, 
Skipping and piping by the whirling tide; 

and in those admirable lines that picture 
so vividly, though in defiance of rhythm, 
a departing vessel : 

Afar upon the sky the unmoving ship 

Stands leaning, her place unchanged, still 

leaning; 

And so she stands until below the line 

Of that lone horizon she silent falls. 

And those of us who have heard the 
owl’s night-song will recognize in ** The 
Wood ” the truth of this description : 

A softly-rolling hum, a feathery sob, 

The music of the owl, softest of sounds, 

Half-buried in itself, and fur beyond 

All pathways that I tread—so far from men 

This sweetest owl, which human speech calls 

hooting. 

This poem, with *‘ The Mountain ”’ and 
*“*The Hermit,’’ seem to us the best of 
the seven poems that make up the volume. 
In the ** Sea’? poems the author gets into 
less familiar regions than those which he 
describes in the earlier partof the volume ; 
and we are treated to historical rhapso- 
dies and fulminations against war; nay, 
Mr. Channing devotes two pages to seri- 
ous admiration of the Cardiff humbug, 
‘*the fossil creature,’’? as he calls him, 
found by 

That good farmer of the Cardiff vale 

Flat as the boggy drain, basely concealed, 

a form in light 

From nations gone ere China or Japan 

Baked clay pagodas. 

Mr. Channing has evidently taken Tho- 
reau’s advice (with which we shall not 
quarrel) to avoid reading the newspapers. 
But it is very funny to find him admiring 
the Cardiff Giant, and still faneying it 
five thousand instead of five years old. 
Mr. Channing’s friends should have saved 
him this. 

In conelusion, we may say that we re- 
gard Mr. Channing as a true poet in many 
of his faculties, but as fallen upon evil, 
thorny, and unfortunate places. Yet he 
is interesting in places and charming at 
times, while his poems are worthy of 
study as an instance of genius thwarted 
by circumstances. 


‘* Aranesques.”’ By Mrs. Richard S. 
Greenough. 12mo. pp. 213. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

In this volume the author has made an 
experiment, her first, we believe, in the 
domain of pure romance. ‘‘ Monare,’’ 
** Apollyona,”’ ‘‘ Domitia,’’ and ‘‘ Om- 
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bra”’ are the sufficiently romantic titles 
of the four short tales which make up this 
book, and of which no single one describes 
realities. With a guide of less imagina- 
tive power than Mrs. Greenough, these 
excursions into the world of enchanters, 
knights, and goblins might easily prove 
tiresome. But Mrs. Greenough makes 
the old machinery of magic and enchant- 
ers move with seeming reality, and sus- 
tains the reader’s attention with constant 
surprises. A few sentences from the de- 
scription of the Witch of the Pyrenees 
will convey an idea of her weird and vivid 
art: *‘ Singing, followed by the snakes, 
she came forward until she reached the 
middle of the plateau. Then she seated 
herself. ‘The snakes crowded close to her, 
their white throats and scaly backs shin- 
ing in the moonbeams as they writhed and 
pressed about her, uprearing their crested 
heads, and swaying them in motion to the 
song. Soltly singing, she fed them with 
the berries, tasting the fruit herself from 
time to time.” 

These stories will remind the reader of 
Washington Irving’s ‘* Tales of the Al- 
hambra.’’ They are finished with equal 
delicacy of touch, and are the expression 
of a similar constructive talent. They 
lack, however, the crowning charm of 
humor which the Alhambra tales pos- 
sess—a deficiency due, at least in part, to 
their stricter exclusion of trifling char- 
acters ; in these tales all belongs to the 
domains of magic or of knightly achieve- 
ment, ‘‘ giants of mighty bone and bo!d 
emprise.’’ Only the highest art can suc- 
cessfully relieve such intense action with 
humor. But what amusing recalcitra- 
tions against the bars of enchantment has 
Irving drawn for us in the doings of his 
alguazils, water-carriers, and muleteers ! 
They throng to the enchanted caves where 
gold is hidden, and parley in the humor 
of Gil Blas with the very goblins them- 
selves; and when the magic candles are 
burned down, and the last greedy treasure- 
seeker hears the lock snap upon him 
which dooms him to an eternal and sub- 
terranean enchantment, Irving laughs at 
the greedy Spaniard’s fate, and turns 
gayly to new adventures in the world of 
gnomes. Nothing of this drollery ap- 
pears in Mrs. Greenough’s tales : her en- 
chanters and demons are too grim for any 
by-play. We regret that this is so; for 
the embellishment of humor—perhaps, 
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however, lacking in the nature of the 
writer—is the only missing element that 
is required to give these ‘* Arabesques ”’ 
a high artistic charm. 

As it is, however, these are tales of un- 
usual merit and power. They are to be 
read in utter forgetfulness of the actual 
world, to be accepted as a gift from the 
divine realm of the unreal, and as fit en- 
tertainment for an imaginative youth 
upon a lonely day, or for the phantasmal 
companionship of a wild winter evening. 


By Philip 
Roberts 


‘*Tue Unknown River.” 
Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: 
Brothers. 

No more taking title could well have 
been devised than that which Mr. Hamer- 
ton has chosen for the head lines of his 
latest book, ** The Unknown River: an 
Ktcher’s Voyage of Discovery.”’ The 
river in question, however, is sufliciently 
geographical, being the Arroux, a triba- 
tary of the Loire. By what authority 
Mr. Hamerton tells us that ‘no man liv- 
ing knows the whole stream”’ he has no- 
where explained. But we do not wish to 
be hypercritical in this matter, since Mr. 
Hamerton has given us a handsome and a 
readable account of his voyage. He set 
out in the summer of 1866 from Voude- 
nay, in a canoe made by himself of paper 
protected bya solution of gum and fasten- 
ed over a light skeleton of laths. His only 
companion, ‘*‘Tom,’’ was a large setter 
who was too heavy for the canoe, and who, 
to Mr. Hamerton’s annoyance, persisted in 
swimming down stream behind it, instead 
of following along the banks. In this 
way Mr. Hamerton paddled slowly with 
the current for several weeks, hauling up 
his canoe at night and sleeping in the vil- 
lages that he passed, or sometimes making 
the canoe itself his couch. ‘Thus re- 
posing he pictures himself in one of his 
very clever etchings, looking much like 
a large chrysalis. His first day’s jour- 
ney was but a mile in length—*' about 
the proper degree of speed,’’ he remarks, 
** for an artist on his travels.’’ Having 
prepared about sixty plates in his own 
etching-room, he sent them before him, 
causing them to be distributed at various 
points along the river, thus avoiding the 
trouble and risk of carrying them in his 
canoe. Mr. Hamerton etched and wrote 
industriously, not to say laboriously, as he 
went, until he reached the embouchure of 
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the Arroux, where that river joins the 
Loire, and where his voyage closed. 
Thence, getting his plates and manu- 
scripts together, he went home to prepare 
them for publication in his monthly mag- 
azine of art, ‘¢ The Portfolio.’? The pres- 
ent volume is reprinted from that journal, 
the original plates of the etchings being 
used. 

The text is always entertaining, for Mr. 
Hamerton is a practised magazine writer 
and a minute observer. But it is by the 
etchings rather than by the story that his 
book will be judged. Of these there are 
thirty-seven, selected from a considerably 
larger number which the artist made dur- 
ing his tour. ‘* Of the means at my dis- 
posal for the illustration of the projected 
voyage,’’ says he, ‘‘ none seemed better 
than etching, as it is the only kind of en- 
graving which can be done directly from 
Nature, and the only engraving, too, 
which has enough of the spirit of liberty 
to harmonize with such a state of mind as 
that of a wandering canoeist. It accepts 
Jaborious finish when the artist has time 
for it, but it also allows of rapid sketches 
when he is in a hurry.”’ 

In this book Mr. Hamerton has _illus- 
trated the views that he had already put 
forth in his essay upon ‘* Etchers and Etch- 
ing.”’ Hissketches have much of Nature’s 
freshness ; not, indeed, much of Nature's 
finished detail, for that is seldom contem- 
plated in modern etching, nor can it be 
attained by anything less than long-con- 
tinued labor such as has not been bestow- 
ed upon the present work. These etch- 
ings, however, are effective transcripts of 
the scenery of the stream, and faithful as 
far as details are given. To the eye not 
trained to enjoy the broader effects of 
landscape art, they will indeed seem 
rough; yet with all their freedom they are 
not careless. Their main fault is that of 
undue omission. Certain details are want- 
ing in many of them of which we are 
not inclined to excuse the absence. ‘Thus 
in ‘* Voudemar-le-Chateau,’’ the bill in 
the background displays no quality of 
rock or earth ; it might serve equally well, 
as far as texture is concerned, for a cloud 
or for a heap of hay. The reader will 
note a similar fault in much of Mr. Ham- 
erton’s rock-drawing, as in ** Recuange,”’ 
T. and IT.; and a similar omission of de- 
tails in the etching of the old stronghold, 
** Toulon-sur-Arroux.”” Here the high 
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wall upon the right hand of the point 
meets the shadowed ground in a sharp, 
clear angle, in which no wood, or utensil, 
or foreign object has taken refuge. Any 
one who has seen a ruinous old fortress 
will feel it to be impossible that such a 
coign of ’vantage should not contain some- 
thing, if nothing more than a knot of 
grass or a lazy artist. It is not sufficient 
answer to say that etching does not con- 
template detail. Etchings must give the 
character of what they represent, or they 
of all things fail in their purpose; and 
the characteristic look of old architecture 
is lost when its angles are left so empty, 
by a hasty hand, that they seem to have 
been cleaned with a pick and shovel and 
broom. 

This defect, though not always an ob- 
trusive one, marks a certain deficiency in 
Mr. Hamerton’s artistic sense. Yet most 
of these etchings, in spite of their faults 
and of their poor figure-drawing, are 
praiseworthy transcripts of river scenery. 
Nothing could well be more delicate and 
free than the ‘* View on the Ternin,’’ or 
fuller of soft shadows than ‘ Twilight on 
the River,’’ or more expressive of dendrat 
character than ** The Great Oak of St. 
Vizier.’ The text, too, has lots of good 
description, both of scenery and of cha- 
racter, in regions where the Arroux runs ; 
and the book is deserving of commenda- 
tion as being both original and enjoy- 
able. 


‘“*Trem Weppine Journey.”’? By W. 
D. Howells. Boston: James R. Osgood & 


Co. 1872. 

There is too little between these covers 
for a book and too much for a magazine 
article. It is the outline, fainter than a 
story, of a sentimental journey without 
sentimentality ; a sketch of the freshness 
and distinctness reflected from the feeling 
of two happy lovers upon such every-day 
sights and commonplace characters as 
pass by them. It was a bold experiment 
to transport the ‘* Pilgrims of the Rhine ”’ 
toa land so prosaic as ours; but the au- 

.thor has succeeded in it, by cleverly turn- 
ing a stronger light on the scenery than 
on the travellers. Of course, with ro- 
mance for a motif, he hurries them away 
from the republic to take refuge under 
the shadows and among the traces of a for- 
eign presence on the continent—not miss- 
ing, however, a shot at folly as it flies by 
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train or steamer, nor a double stroke of 
satire both for the great city and the wide 
West, and for the misliking glance his 
bright little New Englandress gives them, 
nor an epigram or two—we hope they 
may draw blood—on the clerks and ticket- 
takers we bow down to. Niagara, the 
indescribable, gains some vivid touches, 
upon the glory of its form and the wonder 
of its meaning, for the picture that can 
never be finished. Across the line strange 
aspects of life in Canada call up its his- 
toric memories, while a little marital dul- 
ness, & little conjugal disagreement, and 
a good deal of unprincipled feminine 
smuggling give personality enough to 
keep the thread of the sketches from 
breaking. The author’s ‘‘ Venetian Life ”’ 
and ‘ Italian Journeys ’’ of course were 
fuller in substance and richer in coloring. 
In these papers less care seems bestowed 
on the thought than on the style, and its 
finish and ease compensate, as far as they 
“an, for slightness of material. 

For all but one ina thousand readers 
this compensation will probably suffice ; 
and it is no blame to an author that in 
our day he cannot afford to write for that 
one. How many of the myriads who read 


care fur anything but entertainmeat? 
The books turned over for half an hour on 
the cars, or at the club, or by the fireside 
after business, may be anything else, but 


they must not be dull. Literature, like 
the other arts, is in danger of lowering 
its aim when the hurry of modern life de- 
mands rapid effects, and its fatiguing 
complexity asks nothing so much as rest. 
Most readers may count on their fingers 
the writers of twenty years ago who are 
not out of date for them. Who will be 
tempted to offer the fruit of laborious 
years to a multitude that casts it aside be- 
cause it neither excites nor diverts? It is 
not the mellow vintage of ripe thought 
they crave, but the fire-water of sensa- 
tion, or the elegant effervescence of trifles. 
The old wells of English undefiled are in- 
sipid for them compared with the coarse 
gust of newspaper pungencies, or the 
milder titillation of serial novelettes. In 
our swift-changing time an author grows 
antiquated in waiting to write for the 
rare epicures who demand a sign of the 
nonum prematur in annum on the title- 
page as they do on the cask. 

It would be asking too much of young 
authors to require that they should always 
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cultivate such sublime patience as to sac- 
rifice the certain small change of popular- 
ity fur a doubtful investment in fame. If 
they are conscious of the power to win 
the latter, they will steal hours enough 
from profitable professional work to satisfy 
such ambition, though its pursuit” brings 
no ready return. It will not do to trust 
to inspiration. There is no modern repe- 
tition of Goldsmith, living by hack work, 
and gaining with the ‘* Vicar of Wake- 
field’’ sixty present pounds to stave off the 
bailiff—and immortality into the bargain. 
Unless a great deal of slow and thought- 
ful labor is now doing, either by writers 
untried in print or by those whose popu- 
larity has called for a dozen editions of 
their books, working in leisure hours and 
with graver purpose, we see little hope 
for the future of American literature after 
a few eminent men, now in middle life or 
beyond it, shall have passed away. 

It is too wide a question to be consider- 
ed here, whether there is anywhere for 
this generation a promise of the rising of 
great lights in literature to succeed those 
that are going out. Tennyson transmits the 
torch of poesy, paler than when he receiv- 
ed it, to the impure and unsteady hand of 
Swinburne. Grote has reared a monument 
near which no one else is building. The 
sting and sparkle of Heine died with him. 
The vacant chairs of the Academy were 
large for the members just chosen to fill 
them. As we advance in this materialis- 
tic age, genius seems devoting itself less 
to literature than to science. ‘here are 
no romances like her discoveries, and 
their applications result in more directly 
civilizing and humanizing agencies than 
letters afford. Perhaps the rest of this 
century is to be employed in levelling the 
world into general peace, ready inter- 
course, material comfort, and diffused in- 
telligence, so that in the next une litera- 
ture may find a wider theatre and a 
higher plane for its influence. Even now, 
so complex is the thought and feeling of 
modern life that no art nor any genius in 
literature less than Goethe’s can reflect it 
all. Subdivision of mental as of manual 
labor grows more and more minute, till a 
province or a corner of a province of 
thought is more than enough for one 
man’s cultivation; so that the incessant 
demand, with the narrowed field for possi- 
ble work, results in diverting the power 
that used to produce a book every few 
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years to the creation of an essay or asketch 
every month. 

In the mean time it is no easy nor un- 
worthy task that the best of our young 
lattérateurs perform in interesting and 
amusing the public. Crude and unedu- 
cated though the general taste may be, it 
is not taught any relish for flavors of 
absinthe or the cancan. ‘To the few read- 
ers such sketches as these give pleasure 
for the refinement and sensibility that in- 
spire them ; and the many will insensibly 
gain something from the suggestions of 
charity and culture which the author 
loses no occasion for introducing. If 
something us good as this were not sup- 
plied for the popular taste, something 
very much worse certainly would be. We 
do not speak of dime novels, nor all that 
fetid spawn of the lower press which bears 
the same relation to literature that a city 
sewer does to a sparkling mountain brook. 
But the schoolmaster abroad has taught 
the masses that they can write with about 
as much judgment and taste as they can 
read with, and the example of every 
one who really writes well stimulates to 
imitation at least a thousand who know 
nothing of writing beyond the construc- 
tion of sentences. The authors whose 
works publishers find it worth while to 
bring out would do no small service in 
keeping up the standard of printing in 
thought and style, if they did no other. 
How much they spare and serve readers 
by standing between them and the mob 
who fancy they write with ease, none 
but editors can understand, fur they 
alone out of painful experience have 
gained the right to say to the public: 
** What's done you partly may compute, 
but know not what’s resisted.”’ 


“*FansTarr AND HIS CoMPANIONS.” 
Twenty-one illustrations in silhouette, by 
Paul Konewka. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 

Since Louis XV.’s economical Minister 
of Finance left his name to profile pic- 
tures, no maker of them more skilful than 
Konewka has appeared. We believe that 
he is the first artist of equal ability who 
has found a specialty in the silhouette. 
The present work is one of the most sue- 
cessful of Konewka’s efforts. Besides 
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Falstaff himself, Prince Henry, Bardolph, 
Pistol, Peto, Poins (curiously spelled 
Pointz throughout this volume, a trace of 
its German origin), and many other com- 
panions of His Rotundity, appear upon 
these pages, which also contain passa- 
ges taken from the plays and descriptive 
of the characters that Konewka has drawn, 
while the volume is prefixed with an in- 
telligent account of the traditional and 
historic origin of the character of Falstaff. 
The silhouettes are admirably drawn. 
Beyond mere technical merit they have 
the charm, which we could hardly have 
hoped for in an artist not himself English, 
of expressing real English character. 
The power which has thus enabled a con- 
tinental artist to create the real outward 
guise and seeming of foreigners, is the ex- 
pression of a faculty which is deficient in 
English art. We cannot examine the 
works of the later English realists without 
perceiving that in spite of their great and 
paramount merits they are seldom able to 
forget their models, They fail in the ef- 
furt to reproduce foreign types of charac- 
ter. In their Oriental, Scripture, and Eu- 
ropean scenes, the familiar English faces 
are sure to reappear. Not many artists, 
however, can tread with certain steps on 
foreign soil, and Konewka’s merit is thus 
the greater that beyond the pale of his 
own nationality he has made a distinct 
success in depicting a life quite foreign to 
his own. Mistress Ford, Dame Quickly, 
Shallow and Slender, Snarl and Fang, are 
as truly English as if they had been drawn 
by the pencil of an Englishman; while 
Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh Evans are very 
satisfactorily French and Welsh. 

Upon this faculty of transposition, if 
we may so call it, into the foreign mind, 
we think that Konewka’s permanent rep- 
utation will be based; while the immedi- 
ate popularity of these silhouettes rests 
upon their humor, their easiness of com- 
prehension, and their excellent drawing. 
There is, too, an often ingenious symbol- 
ism, which the reader should not fail to 
look for, in the structure of the scroll- 
work upon which the figures, according 
to the necessity of silhouettes, are posed. 
The book is an attractive one, and leads 
us to new regrets over the recent loss to 
the world of art of Konewka’s genius, 
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ELI PERKINS. 

My uncle, Consider Perkins, and I 
came down from Litchfield county, Con- 
necticut, to see the Grand Dupe. We 
wore our best clothes. They were made 
by the most fashionable Litchfield county 
tailor. They were much admired in New 
York. We saw everybody looking at 
them. Mr. Catacazy examined us from 
head to foot before he let us in to see his 
Royal Highness. 

The Grand Dupe was stopping at the 
Clarendon—an English hotel on Fourth 
avenue. It was imported from London 
before the war. The guests there are all 
Englishmen—born in New York. 

We entered the palatial apartments of 
his Imperial Highness the Grand Dupe 
with feelings akin to awe. 

Advancing, I extended my hand and 
remarked, with suppressed emotion : 

* Your Royal Highness, we welcome 
you to America—the people of Litch- 
field ——”’ 

*“*Ah! Mr. Perkins of Litchfield?’’ 
exclaimed the Grand Dupe, dropping his 
cigar. 

**'The same, your Highness. Do you 
know me?”’ | asked, bursting with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

** Alas! too well,’ he sighed ; and then 
he continued, inquiringly, ‘* Have you 
brought the account with you, Mr. Per- 
kins ?”’ 

‘“*The which, your Highness?” I 
asked, bewildered at the Imperial ques- 
tion. 

‘*The account for guns—the Perkins 
claim—the one they are making such a 
fuss about in Washington—the claim 
which caused Mr. Fish to receive me so 
coolly, and which makes him send Mr. 
Catacazy back to Russia,”’ explained the 
Grand Dupe. 

** Don’t mention it, Alick! That claim 
of the Perkinses is only a trifling matter,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ It would be foolish for the Eagle 
and the Bear to quarrel over this two- 
eent claim. And now,” I remarked 
gravely, ‘* if somebody will only pay the 
fees of those lobby fellows and claim 
agents down there, who wanted to make a 


good haul at Washington, the Perkinses 
—why, we will throw in the claim.”’ 

“Give us your hand, magnanimous 
American !”’ exclaimed tie Grand Dupe, 
overcome with emotion. ‘* You say they 
wanted to make a good Hall. Let them 
do it, sir. The world should feel grateful 
to any one who will make a good Hall.”’ 

Then holding my hand in his, he asked 
with much anxiety : 

‘* How is America getting along, Mr. 
Perkins? ”’ 

** It is mixed, your Ilighness,” I re- 
plied. 

‘* Inasmuch as how?” he asked. 

I told him I thought it was owing to a 
lack of confidence in the editors; that if 
the people would only believe all the edi- 
tors told them, everything would go on 
smoothly. 

** Are editors the only honest people in 
the country ?’’ asked the Grand Dupe. 

‘** They evidently are,’’ I replied. ** The 
truth is always in an editur. It never 
comes out.’” 

** But how is it, Mr. Perkins, that the 
‘ Tribune’ always ‘ nails so many lies’?”’ 
questioned his Highness. ‘* Where do 
they all come from?”’ 

** Weil, your Highness,’’ I remarked, 
** vou must know that there is a great de- 
mand for lies in this country. Many of 
these lies are imported from England. 
Our newspapers haye agents there making 
them all the time. We get some from 
Russia too, for we can’t begin to make 
enough to supply the demand. Many of 
them are made in Washington. The 
‘ Tribune ’ always tells the truth just op- 
posite from the truth in the ‘ World’ and 
‘Herald.’ Then,” I continued, philoso- 
phically, ‘* there must be a good deal in 
the atmosphere, for every truth uttered by 
the ‘ Herald’ becomes a lie when it passes 
across the street to the ‘ Tribune’ office, 
and the great truths of the ‘ Tribune ’ be- 
come lies when they reach the ‘ World’; 
and then, you see, they both proceed to 
‘ nail the lie ’"—dvo you see? ”’ 

** Perfectly, Mr. Perkins, perfectly,” 
replied the Grand Dupe. 

** How do you like our great country 
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itself? ’’ I asked, as he motioned me to a 
seat. 

‘* Mr. Perkins, it is great !’’ he exclaim- 
ed, grasping my hand. ‘* Europe, with 
two thousand years of civilization, only 
excels you in one thing.” 

‘What is that, your Highness?” I 
asked. 

** Alas! in her magnificent ruins ! ’’ he 
replied. 

** But, Mr. Romanoff,’ I said with 
warmth, ‘* we havea remedy for that. You 
have old ruins in Russia, but we build our 
houses very shabbily, and we shall soon 
have ruins—splendid ruins—here too. 
Why, don’t you see our Washington Mon- 
ument looks like a ruin already? Look at 
Chicago! Look at Mr. Train! Look at 
Garrett Davis! ”’ 

‘© Ah, Mr. Perkins!’ exclaimed the 
Grand Dupe, ‘I see the enterprise of 
America in the ruin question, but you 
cannot quite compete with us yet. You 
have the Capitol, but you have no Kenil- 
worth; you have Washington Monument, 
but you have no Parthenon, no Coliseum, 
no ruined Senate Hall——”’ 

** But,’’ L interrupted, ‘* your Highness 
has not seen our great ruins. You have 
not seen our magnificent ruins of Tam- 
many Hall. It is beautiful to behold. 
Yes, we have other ruins, too,’’ I con- 
tinued thoughtfully. ‘* We have the 
ruins of humanslavery; we have the ruins 
of aristocracy, the ruins of the old laws of 
entail and primogeniture, the ruins of a 
standing army of a million of patriots, 
the ruins of that stupendous fallacy, the 
‘ divine right of kings,’ and a 

** Yes, Mr. Perkins,” interrupted Alick, 
as he laid his hand on my shoulder and 
looked me straight in the face, ‘*and on 
these ruins, Eli, you have reared your 
magnificent civilization. On these ruins 
you have reared a nation whose sublime 
progress makes Europe look like a pigmy. 
Why, Mr. Perkins, when Mr. Catacazy 
told me to-day that you were to celebrate 
your first hundredth anniversary in Phil- 
adelphia in 1876, | was startled. We in 
Russia have celebrated our thousandth 
anniversary, and built a monument at 
Novgorod to commemorate our progress. 
You need no monument. Your people are 
living monuments. And this,’’ he con- 
tinued, with a sigh, ‘‘ this is democracy. 
Alas!’’ he continued to mourn, ‘if we 
had less of our kind of ruins and more of 
yours, we should be better off! ” 
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** Alick!’? I broke in, interrupting 
him, ‘*say no more. Your head is level 
You suit Eli Perkins. You've got good 
Yankee blood in you-—you have.”’ 

The Grand Dupe was silent, and I con- 
tinued : 

‘* Yes, we are a great nation. We've 
got good soldiers, Alick. Our Seventh- 
sters are bully boys. Our theologians are 
sound on the goose. General Grant is 
sound as a kuss on the Ku-Klux. Our 
girls are the handsomest and sauciest in 
the world, and our horses pass everything 
(going the other way) on the road.”’ 

Alick did not reply. He seemed buried 
in thought. 

Then [ continued sarcastically : 

‘©The world, Alick, don’t furnish an- 
other Congress like ours. “Where else can 
you find a Congress where one man says a 
thing and another denies it—where no 
conclusion is reached, but where each man 
says and does just as he pleases, whether 
he wants to or not? Where is there 
a Russian—a Russian statesman—who 
pounds over his boot heels and wears the 
same white coat which he used to wear, 
now and forever—one and inseparable— 
like Mr. Greeley? 

‘* Where is the city in the world which 
has been sold within two hundred years 
for twenty-seven pounds, as New York 
was to Peter Minuit, and which has been 
sold over and over again since by Mr. 
Tweed and Mr. Sweeny, and still claims 
to own itself? 

** Where, your Highness, is the demo- 
cratic Legislature in Europe which has 
had prize-fighters and ministers sitting in 
the same hall of state? 

** What nation,”’ Lasked warmly, ‘‘ can 
boast of being so free as to make laws 
against adultery and then permit men to 
have sixteen wives, or live together by the 
hundred, as they do at the Oneida Com- 
munity? Blush with shame, O scion of 
the house of Romanoff, because you have 
not these things. Where in your Old- 
World despotism can a man shoot an au- 
thor in a public printing office, and have 
six newspapers and twelve jurymen sus- 
tain him? Where do you see the glorious 
~areer of intemperance so beautifully ex- 
emplified? Where a 

‘*Nowhere, Mr. Perkins—nowhere! ”’ 
interrupted the Grand Dupe as he fixed 
his mellow eyes upon ine and wiped a si- 
lent tear of regret from his manly cheek. 

** But, Alick, I must be gone,’’ I con- 
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tinued. ‘* Duty calls andI obey. Alick 
Romanoff, farewell ! ”’ 

** But hold, Mr. Perkins,’’ he exclaimed 
with great emotion; ‘‘are you troubled 
with ambitious men in this republic? ”’ 

**No, never! very man wants to take 
a back seat. There is General Butler. 
General Grant, you know, assisted him 
in subjugating the Southern States. He's 
a great man, but so modest. All of the 
coaxing, convention-running, and all of 
the Massachusetts newspapers couldn’t 
make him Governor. He prefersa modest 
place. Mrs. Woodhull vannot be induced 
to have her name in the papers. Mr. 
Sumner don’t want to run the Senate, 
State Department, and White House; and 
Mr. Greeley don’t want to run both wings 
of the Republican party. No, sir, mark 
me, our national modesty will kill——”’ 

** Excuse me, Mr. Perkins, 1 will not 
mark you,’’ broke in the Grand Dupe. 
** Modesty isa good thing. No one was 
ever sent to Siberia for modesty. If we 
had more modesty in Europe also, we 
would be better off.’’ 

**Good again, Alick,’? 1 remarked. 
**You are right. If Mr. Bismarck was 
more modest, if Gambetta and Rochefort 


could only resemble our lamented B. 


Franklin. Oh, Alick,’’ I exclaimed, for- 
getting myself, ‘* I love B. Franklin! ”’ 

** Beef rankling !’’ exclaimed Mr. Cata- 
cazy, interrupting us. ‘* Yes, I’ve got 
too much what you dam eall him, your 
Americane beef rankling, and too much 
of your dam fish rankling——”’ 

Turning his Imperial eyes upon the 
Minister, the Grand Dupe waved him 
away, and turning, he took my hand with 
tears in his eyes to say adieu. Then we 
separated, Eli and Alick. 

Ext Perkuss. 


We transfer a few pleasant paragraphs 
from Mr. L’Estrange’s ** Life of Rev. Mr. 
Harness,’’ with sparing but appropriate 
comments : 

Paley’s ‘* Evidences of Christianity ”’ 
are rather more conclusive than the evi- 
dences of Paley’s Christianity, to judge 
from a couple of stories in Mr. Harness’s 
‘* Life.’ Having just been made archdea- 
con, he dined in company with a large 
company of clergymen, all eager for the 
honey of wisdom which was to distil from 
his tongue. He said nothing, to their 
great disappointment, until the second 
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course was served. Then he spoke: ‘I 
don't think these puddens are much good 
unless the seeds are taken out of the rais- 
ins!’’ This was equal to Charies Lamb’s 
famous oracle, whose ‘‘ deliverance ’’ was 
not until the potatoes came in, when he 
prophesied ‘‘'Them’s the jockies for me! ”’ 

About the same time, at another feast 
-—archdeacons seein to be made to eat as 
if they fattened them for market—he 
found himself exposed to an unpleasant 
draft from an open window. ‘‘ Shut that 
window behind me,’’ he ordered one of 
the waiters, ‘and open one lower down 
behind one of the curates.”’ 

Fame, Byron said, is, after you are kill- 
ed in battle, to have your name spelled 
wrong in the *‘ Gazette.’”’ Mr. Harness, 
by the way, illustrates this point by call- 
ing Bierstadt ‘* Reinstadt.’’ It is also to 
be unknown by other eminent men. Once 
Lockhart introduced Crabbe the poet to 
Sir David Brewster the natural philoso- 
pher, feeling sure he had done each a 
great pleasure. Next day Crabbe met 
him: ** That Brewster seems an agreeable 
man,’’ remarked the old poet; ‘* what is 
he?’’ Brewster also met Lockhart a lit- 
tle later. ‘* By the way,’’ asked the in- 
ventor of the kaleidoscope, *t who was that 
old clergyman you brought tosee me? Did 
you say his name was Crabbe?’ 

Coteripcr, Mr. Harness says, used ac- 
tually to catch the little boys in the streets 
and talk metaphysics to them. Among 
the metaphysics, however, he seems some- 
times to have said something with sense 
in it, for on one occasion, it is reported, 
he bestowed upon the baker’s boy the fol- 
lowing very neat apophthegm: ‘I never 
knew a man good because he was reli- 
gious; but I have knownege religious be- 
cause he was good.’’ Ttris'to be feared 
that many such pearls were cast_before— 
little boys. 

Mr. Harness made prediction about 
the French, which was wise enough to 
have been De Tocqueville’s: ‘* The 
French,”’ he said, referring to their civil 
commotions, ‘*‘ don’t know what they 
want, and never will be satisfied until 
they get it.”’ 

Once Charles Lamb was long babbled 
to by a wordy old lady, until she saw that 
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he was going to sleep, when she remarked 
rather shortly, ‘* l’m afraid, Mr. Lamb, 
you are deriving no benetit from my ob- 
servations! ’’ ‘* Well, madain,’”’ he an- 
swered, rousing himself with an effort, 
** T cannot say that Lam; but perhaps the 
lady on the other side of me is, for they 
go in at one ear and out at the other.”’ 

One day about the Christmas holidays, 
Mr. Harness went into one of his schools 
at Knightsbridge, and finding but few 
scholars, inquired why the attendance was 
so sinall? 

‘* Because,’’ said the teacher, ‘* so many 
of the children are gone to be angels.”’ 

To wit, in the Christmas pantoumimes 
of the London theatres—no further. 

MeEntTION was made in the Club-room 
some little time ago of the brace of pretty 
names that Theodore Hook bestowed on 
his daughters—Loo and Vingt-un. The 
duplication brings to mind another brace, 
bestowed on two sisters of the name of 
Berry ; one was named from the style of 
her eyes and the other from that of her 
mind, namely, Black-berry and Goose- 
berry. It is possible that learned research 
might find an appropriate young lady for 
each and all of what a certain queer fish 
once enumerated as ‘‘ straw, roz, goose, 
cran, black, blue, bill, huckle, and other 
berries.”’ 

Sueripan’'s solicitor found his client's 
wife one day walking up and down her 
drawing-room, apparently in a frantic 
state of mind. He inquired what was tlie 
matter, but she could only answer that 
“*her husband was a villain.’? The law- 
yer wanted to know what had made her 
find that out all at once. She rather re- 
luctantly said: ** Why, I have discovered 
that all the love-letters he sent me were 
the very same as those he sent to his first 
wife!’’ This was, perhaps, very naugh- 
ty; yet can any one say why? Suppose 
he had burned the first set and trusted to 
copy the second when he wanted the third, 
instead of preserving the first so foolishly, 
nobody in this world would have known 
it. Would it have been wrong? The 
lady’s anger was probably because she 
suspected him of this preparation for No. 3. 

THERE must be added to the records 
heretofore entered in the Club-room, of 
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cases of insensibility in the minds of fel- 
ons, one more from Mr. Harness’s book, 
A certain prison chaplain told Mr. Har- 
ness the story with sadness, for it illus- 
trated the smallness of the results of his 
labors. It is a pity he couldn't get a per 
contra out of the fun of it. “ A short 
time since,’’ said the grieving chaplain, 
“T thought I had brought to a better 
state of mind a man who had attempted to 
murder a woman, and had been condemn- 
ed to death. He showed great signs of 
contrition after the sentence was passed 
upon him, and [ thought I could observe 
the dawnings of grace upon his soul. I 
gave him a Bible, and he was most assid- 
uous in the study of it, frequently quoting 
passages from it which, he said, convinced 
him of the heinousness of his offence. 
The man gave altogether such a promise 
of reformation, and of a change of heart 
and life, that I exerted myself to the ut- 
most, and obtained for him such a com- 
mutation of his sentence as would enable 
him soon to begin the world again, and, 
as | hoped, with a happier result. I 
called to inform him of my success. His 
gratitude knew no bounds; he said I was 
his preserver, his deliverer. ‘ And here,’ 
he added, as he grasped my hand at part- 
ing, ‘ here is your Bible. I may as well 
return it to you, for I hope I shall never 
want it again.’ ”’ 

Harness once overheard a curious quo- 
tation from the Bible by Jekyll the well- 
known joker. A dull couple mentioned at 
table that they were going to Athens, on 
which Harness, sitting next to Jekyll, 
heard him say to himself, *‘ Tu the Greeks 
—fvolishness.”’ 

Tue (Protestant) Bishop of Derry was 
once disputing with a Roman Catholic 
priest about purgatory. ‘* Well, my 
lord,’’ answered the priest in closing, 
‘you may go further and fare worse.”’ 

Ir has been discovered that Rev. John 
Cumming’s last book, ‘* The Cities of the 
Nations Fell,’’ was more than half trans- 
ferred from other publications, and he is 
heing called the judicious Hooker of the 
present day. 

Cartoon dialogue from ‘‘ Fun” for the 
new year. Time (gentleman in full even- 
ing dress, also wings and furelocks) to 
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World (nice girl)—Would you like an- 
other round ? 

World—Delighted—but 
must not go so fast! 


you really 


Jupy-cious jokes. 
Tick. 

You may always recognize a champagne 
maker by his fizz. 

Good musicians execute music; bad 
ones murder it. 

All the difference—the ancients urned 
their dead, the moderns earn their living. 
INSANE THINGS TO DO, 

For a single lady to feed her Tabby 
with catsup. 

For a lawyer to charge his memory. 

For a doctor to lose his patience. 

For a mad woman to wear a madder 
petticoat. 

For a butcher to be a vegetarian. 

NEW DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

Forrar—forefather—four at the far- 
thest. 

Bet—better—bettermost. 

Rob—robber—Rosert’s. 

Chess—Chester—chest. 

Soup—super—superlative. 

Spoon—Spooner—spooniest. 

Step—stepfather—stepfarthest. 


A watch word— 


Sometntna happened at Hartford, in 
Connecticut, during Mr. Dickens’s first 
visit to this country, which is not stated in 
Mr. Forster’s book—perhaps because Mr. 
Forster did not knowit. There still lives 
in the old city a prosperous gentleman, 
who was at the time mentioned a ridicu- 
lous red-headed boy. After Dickens had 
been at Hartford, and had gone away, 
this r. r. boy ‘*made his brags”’ that 
‘* Boz had spoken to him.’? Now since 
the youth would not assuredly be caressed 
by strangers as Mr. Harness was, when a 
child, by reason of his beauty, and as he 
was not (at that time) famous, this story 
seemed strange. Diligent inquiry being 
therefore made, it turned out that Mr. 
Dickens had had a room on the ground 
floor of the City Hotel, close upon the 
sidewalk of Main street, and that sundry 
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of the more enterprising of the youth of 
the place had scaled the wall as far as the 
ground-floor window-sills, after Mr. Dick- 
ens had gone to his room, and were in- 
dulging in the pleasing and improving 
employment of observing his actions in 
retirement. Looking up, at last, he saw 
what was going on,and foremost of the 
peering crowd, the features of our young 
friend, and bawled out ina rage: ‘* Go 
away, boy!” 


A GENTLEMAN travelling through In- 
diana in the early days of that now 
powerful and vigorously growing State, 
stopped at a log cabin and asked and ob- 
tained entertainment for man and horse. 
During conversation after supper the 
stranger said : 

** 1 am travelling through your country 
to obtain information about its resources 
and products.”’ 

** Well, stranger,’’ observed the host, 
‘vou have stopped at the right place. 
I am a candidate for the Legislature, and 
I reckon I know as much as the next 
man.”’ 

‘* Ah, indeed? Well, I am fortunate. 
What is the population of your county?” 

** Corn, wheat, oats, and sech-like 
truck.’’ 

**You misunderstand me. I want to 
know the population of the county.” 

‘* Oh, to be sure; I did misunderstand. 
Well, there’s oak, hickory, dogwood, and 
some elms, mostly with vines running up.’” 

Youne Slowcome, always a good youth, 
though not bright, was boarding with old 
Miss Flissicker, who liked him. Slow- 
come ** experienced religion ’’—though no- 
body ever knew him to do anything wrong, 
or could tell what there was in his good- 
natured, honest heart to need ‘‘ a change.”’ 
However, Slowcome was genuinely happy, 
and so was his landlady, who, at the very 
next meal after she had received the news, 
requested him to ‘‘ ask a blessing.’’ Slow- 
come was greatly scared, it being the first 
time. He blushed and hesitated, but 
stood manfally to his guns, and with a 
supreme effort made out to say: ‘O 
Lord, have mercy on these vittles! ”’ 








The Editor renews his request for contributions to this Department, and asks 
that they be addressed to W. C. & F. P. Church, Box 3,201, New York. 
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—- A FRIEND who has recently returned 
from a long stay in Europe is loud in his 
surprise at the change to be observed in 
the general appearance of American wo- 
men, particularly in New York. A(fter 
lamenting so often during his stay abroad 
that his countrywomen, in face and figure, 
should offer such a contrast to the rosy 
cheeks, round, full outlines and vigorous 
frames of the Germans or English, he is 
agreeably disappointed to find that a no- 
ticeable improvement seems to have taken 
place in this regard during the last ten 
years or so. In mere physical luxuriance 
and richness of contour he finds the Amer- 
ican women of the better class, as observed 
any pleasant afternoon on Broadway or 
the Avenue, little if at all inferior to her 
European sisters, except possibly in some 
parts of Italy, while in a certain delicate 
beauty and grace she is as always far their 
superior. So far as this has always char- 
acterized our New York women, as dis- 
tinguished from those in the Northern 
and Western States, he finds some ex- 


planation in the fact of the mixture of 
races which makes so noteworthy a fea- 


ture of our Gothamite population. As 
the crossing of races is supposed to im- 
prove both the external appearance and 
inner qualities of the stock, so a popula- 
tion containing over filty per cent. of for- 
eign elements, including a large admix- 
ture of Dutch phlegm and German vigor 
with the warmer Spanish and Italian 
blood, must needs be, on the whole, a 
handsomer race than the drier and more 
angular, though in genealogy purer, stock 
of the New England States, or the homo- 
geneous population of the Southern rural 
districts. 


— But in so far as the women of New 
York are to-day in the average almost 
demonstrably handsomer, statelier, and 
more splendid in form and coloring—more 
apparently healthy and vigorous, too— 
thar ten years ago, it is worth while to cast 
about for some hint of the influences es- 
pecially affecting our own city and its in- 
mates. <A discreet friend of ours finds 
more than a coincidence in the fact that it 
is just about ten years since the Central 


Park came into general, use as a public 
promenade. Looking at the crowds of 
fair women and budding girls who almost 
daily use it for walking, riding, or driv- 
ing, instead of as formerly the dusty and 
ill-odored city streets, he declares that so 
general an improvement in the physical 
habits of women in the upper class of so- 
ciety as has been thus brought about, 
must, in the nature of things, become 
visible in their improved appearance. 
A clever woman of our acquaintance 
hints a collateral explanation to which 
we would gladly give great weight and 
eredence. ‘The dietetic habits of our 
women, she declares, are changing for the 
better. At such restaurants as Purcell’s, 
Tauch’s, Delmonico’s, and the like, if her 
hasty generalization may be trusted, the 
inevitable sweetmeats, pastry, and sticky 
stuff in general which once formed the con- 
ventional luncheon of the shopping fair, 
are giving place to the succulent oyster, 
the robust chop, and the crisp, artistic 
salad. A somewhat long exposure to Teu- 
tonic influences has so steeled her soul 
that she unblushingly revels in the grow- 
ing favor accorded to malt liquors, and 
openiy declares her satisfaction at seeing 
a bevy of lovely creatures, fair and fragile 
as the poet’s dream, composedly absorb- 
ing the sparkling Bass or the pungent la- 
ger, in very appreciable quantities, in place 
of the tea, coffee, and other innutritious 
slops which once formed the only possibil- 
ity and potability of the ladies’ restaurant. 
Let us not be accused of openly preach- 
ing intemperance if we add our endorse- 
ment to this, and modestly but firmly ex- 
press a hope that the coming woman will 
drink beer—good beer, as guiltless as may 
be of aloes and strychnine—in moderate 
quantities and at proper dietetic seasons ; 
but, in some form or other, beer. Beyond 
a personal penchant in this direction, ac- 
quired under the pleasant arbors of the 
Berlin Hofjiiger and the Munich English 
Garden, not to mention the traditional 
brown toby of London coffee-houses, we 
somewhat rely on theory in this matter. 
Two sadly weak points in the feminine 
constitution, as seen in America, are diges- 
tion and nerves. As between the effects 
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in this regard of good malt on the one 
hand, and tea, coffee, and chocolate on the 
other, there cannot, one would think, be 
much hesitation in choosing the former. 
And to get back to statistics, it certainly 
cannot be mere coincidence that the women 
of England and Germany, with their sound 
sense, calm tempers, strong constitutions, 
and full, rich, motherly natures, are in 
the average steady devotees of old King 
Barleycorn. But to leave this—as many 
of our fair readers will think—disputable 
point, no one but will rejoice to think our 
wives, sisters, and daughters are getting 
more careful and rational in the matter of 
diet, and that a youth of caramels and 
creamn-drops may be crowned with a mid- 
dle age of beefsteak and baked potatoes. 
There was a time when the pie dish and 
the preserve kettle might have been bla- 
zoned on the national escutcheon, and 
Dyspepsia and Columbia walked, sister- 
like, hand in hand. By whatever agency, 
let us hope that this may be in some mea- 
sure growing less true, for verily our souls 
are in perilous sympathy with our stom- 
achs, and as a man dineth so shall he be. 


— Tue practical illustration at the St. 


James Theatre of the Delsarte system of 
dramatic expression has been on trial 
long enough to enable us to form a toler- 
ably fair judgment as to its merits. It 
seems pretty clear that Mr. Mackaye has 
done what he originally promised to do, 
and what he might fairly be expected to 
do, and has failed in that which no sys- 
tem and nothing but his individual ability 
could insure his accomplishing. Every 
one agrees that Mr. Mackaye strikingly 
demonstrates the power he has gained, 
under his master’s instructions, in the 
picturesque use of eye and feature. 
Nearly every one agrees that he does very 
little else, and that, so far as can be judg- 
ed on this first and perhaps imperfect trial, 
his skill in the other appliances of the 
art does not surpass, if it even equals, 
that of numbers of his colleagues who 
have never seen Paris or studied with Del- 
arte. 

But the cause of the Delsarte theory, or 
any other theory which promises us good 
elementary instruction, has lost nothing 
thereby. Gesture, play of feature, vocal 
inflection, are all but so many physical 
types, or rather tools, of the art which 
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may be invented and elaborated—even il- 
lustrated and enforced in instruction—by 
men incapable of using these very meth- 
ods in actual impersonation for the pro- 
duction of a perfect artistic whole. Not 
every gun-maker can shoot with his own 
rifle; not every armorer can, like Harry 
of the Wynd, don his coat of proof, and 
test its temper by the effective demonstra- 
tion of downright thrust and blow. 


—TIr is a characteristic of ability in 
any art to frankly accept approved pro- 
cesses, and cheerfully make the most of 
them, letting its power shine through 
them rather than outside of or against 
them. Genius may recreate or reinvent 
its own methods, but those which it thus 
furms to itself are probably but a small 
proportion of those which it accepts 
ready made. It was esteemed a merit in 
Beethoven that he thus accepted the well- 
established form of the symphony and 
recognized laws of counterpoint, and 
showed what mighty results might be 
reached with the old tools. On the other 
hand, we could without going out of our 
way point toa distinguished painter, ad- 
mirable in his imitation of the old mas- 
ters, who has wasted much creative faculty 
and ingenious research on his own work, 
with the sad result of a fantastic and dis- 
sonant blending of tints, and very bilious 
mixture of pigments and varnish. A 
main point in the use of such methods is 
that they should in some sense be thor- 
oughly the artist’s own—should pass the 
point of conscious and calculated employ- 
ment, and become, like breathing or wink- 
ing, automatic. Thought and imagina- 
tion should, as far as possible, be left free 
to concentrate on the emotion to be ex- 
pressed ; the expression should logically 
follow without thought. In dramatic 
expression especially, at once limited in 
time and concentrated in character, it is 
eminently necessary that practice shall 
become instinct; that the actor, even 
if off his guard, shall be incapable of 
an awkward gesture, a mispronunci- 
ation, a false intonation or emphasis. 
The painter with a lifetime in which to 
finish his picture, the sculptor with his 
statue meant to stand for ages, may cal- 
culate and mix, alter and smudge and 
polish. The actor, with the hearts of 
thousands hanging on his lips and throb- 
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bing responsive to the wave of his hand 
or the lifting of his brow, must strike on 
the instant with the swiftness of lightning 
and its certainty. It is in this sense that 
we prefer to read the so often enunciated 
doctrine of Delsarte, that the actor must 
dominate his expression, not be dominated 
by it. That is, according to our interpre- 
tation, he must at any earnest crisis of 
the action be so perfectly master of his 
own methods, so sure that the outward 
physical demonstration will instinctively 
correspond to and picture forth the work- 
ings of his soul, as to have leisure to lose 
himself in imaginative identification with 
the essential spirit of the personage or the 
situation, undisturbed by minute calcula- 
tions as to the turn of an inflection, the 
rolling of an eye, or the swing of a ges- 
ture. In so far as it may be made to 
mean that the actor shall never for a mo- 
ment forget himself in the spirit of his 
part, but shall have every tone and move- 
ment catalogued and numbered, to be in- 
troduced at its proper and calculated 
place—that Juliet in her agony shall take 
affectionate heed to the droop of her gown, 
or Hamlet in his terror be careful to get 
just a classic three-quarter face to the 
auditory—why in this light the doctrine 
seems to us gravely open to suspicion. 
That a school of beautifully picturesque 
and symmetrical acting might thus be 
created is probable enough; we doubt 
the possibility of making it life-like, elec- 
tric, inspiring. It might, to use a well- 
worn figure, have the classic beauty of the 
statue, but its hardness and coldness as 
well. Mr. Mackaye, to go no further, 
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may stand as a warning against the error 
of impertect assimilation of processes. 
With him each separate facial expression, 
and often each separate gesture, is well 
done ; but nothing is fused and recreated. 
He lacks the ars celare artem. In his 
most intense activity we mark the en- 
grenage, the wheels and pinions of the 
machinery ; and in his stoniest gaze of 
horror, or most furious glare of madness, 
we are apt to fancy the speculation of the 
anxious and over-conscious performer. 


— In the dramatic field there has been, 
thus far, the usual supply of conventional- 
ity, varied by the re-appearance of certain 
popular favorites, of such very old standing 
or so long parted from us that they are al- 
most newagain. The dead calm of routine 
has been perceptibly rippled by the coming 
of four or five artists who call for careful] 
mention. Mr. Bandmann, who came ear- 
liest, has the one unsurpassed merit—in 
which he far outstrips his competitors in 
the same field (Fechter and Janauschek) 
—of a curiously perfect English pronun- 
ciation, and, though in less complete meas- 
ure, intonation. But this said, all is said. 
Mr. Bandmann, to an unbiased judgment, 
appears as at best a tolerable second-rate 
actor: vigorous, but harsh and eccentric 
rather than imaginative in delineation, 
and with a certain almost boorish rough- 
ness in action and manner ; a voice which 
grates terribly on all finer susceptibilities. 
Nothing in his supporting company even 
approached the modest merits of their 
chief, and oblivion soon fell upon the whole 
enterprise. 
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